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FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 


INTRODUCTION— THE  PROBLEM 

In  1943  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  American  farmers  are 
setting  a  new  food  production  record. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  enough  food  in  total  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands,  and  there  are  definite  shortages  of  a  number  of  our  favorite 
foods. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  demand  for  food,  both  for  civilian 
and  war  purposes,  has  grown  even  faster  than  the  suppl3^ 

Tlie  above  is  a  brief  statement  of  fact  to  be  faced  realistically. 

At  the  same  time  America's  food  supply  represents  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  potential  weapon  of  war  in  our  fight  against  the  Axis. 

Our  food  can  shorten  the  war  .  .  .  save  American  lives  .  .  .  help 
write  the  peace  ...  if  we  can  use  it  not  only  to  feed  our  civilians  and 
our  armed  forces,  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  fighting  allies — and  to 
help  feed  the  peoples  of  Europe  as  they  are  liberated  from  the  Axis 
yoke. 

All  of  this  presents  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  this  war. 

What  can  we  do  about  food  at  home  to  continue  to  provide  our  people 
with  enough  food  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  of  good  health  and 
sound  nutrition  and  still  meet  the  most  essential  demands  for  food 
for  war  purposes — demands  which  are  bound  to  increase  as  new 
countries  are  freed  from  the  Axis  yoke  and  victory  draws  nearer '^^ 

In  other  words,  how  can  we  make  our  "food  fight  for  freedom"  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world  ? 

Successful  accomplishment  calls  for  (1)  careful  planning  and  deci- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  and  (2)  wholehearted  ad- 
justment and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  every  citizen. 

These  are  Government's  jobs. — Government  must  advise  farmers 
concerning  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  needed,  and  it  must 
provide  all  possible  help  in  the  way  of  tools  to  do  the  job. 

It  must  help  shorten  the  war  by  supplying  our  armed  forces  with 
the  food  they  need — by  building  vital  food  reserves  to  meet  every  con- 
tingency of  aggressive  war  tactics. 

It  must  see  to  it  that  our  food  supply  is  allocated  properly  and 
fairly — that  enough  food  is  made  available  to  our  civilians  to  main- 
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tain  health,  morale,  and  production  and  that  efficient  distribution 
machinery  is  maintained  so  that  every  family  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  food — not  as  much  as  they'd  like,  perhaps, 
but  enough  if  used  carefully  and  wisely. 

It  must  see  to  it  that  food  is  made  available  to  our  allies  to  help  them 
maintain  the  "fighting  edge"  that  makes  them  strong  allies. 

It  must  see  to  it  that  proper  plans  are  prepared  to  feed  the  liberated 
peoples  of  countries  released  from  the  Axis  by  the  United  Nations — 
people  who  will  become  active  allies  added  to  our  armies. 

Government  must  see  to  it  that  plans  are  set  up  and  steps  taken  to 
use  food  strategically  to  help  "win  the  jDeace." 

But  the  citizen  has  a  mighty  role. — But  when  it  comes  to  food 

there  are  other  tasks — gigantic  tasks — that  depend  for  successful  exe- 
cution on  one  individual.  That  individual  is  the  American  citizen 
who,  multiplied  by  130  million,  can  become  a  mighty  force  in  making 
"food  fight  for  freedom."    To  do  his  part,  he  can — 

1.  Produce  more  food  of  the  right  kinds. 

2.  Conserve  food,  avoid  vraste. 

3.  Preserve  fresh  and  periohable  foods. 

4.  Turn  food  into  effective  working  ^iower  by  eating  the  right 

foods  every  day  for  health. 
6.  Adjust  his  diet  to  the  food  available  by  substituting  plenti- 
ful for  scarce  foods. 

6.  Play  fair  in  buying  food — share  it  cheerfully  and  fairly 

through  rationing. 

7.  Help  keep  food  costs  down — by  paying  no  more  than  top 

legal  prices. 

8.  Participate  in  community  food  projects,  and  inspire  fiiends 

and  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

9.  Place  the  war  first  and  expect  to  adjust  to  wartime  and 

post-war  conditions. 

Today,  50,000,000  Americans  are  buying  War  bonds  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  They  respect  the  fact  that  their  money  will  be  used  to 
buy  the  tanks  and  planes,  ships  and  guns  needed  to  win  the  war. 

Most  of  our  25,000,000  car  owners  have  come  to  realize  the  need 
for  caring  for  their  tires.  They  now  understand  how  desperately 
rubber  is  needed  to  win  the  war  and  respect  it  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

Forty  million  workers,  including  millions  of  women  who  have  never 
done  manual  work  before,  are  working  long  hours  forging  weapons  of 
war — keeping  the  home  front  strong.  They  have  a  new  and  deep 
respect  for  the  tools  and  machines  they  use  to  do  the  job. 

Every  month  American  homemakers  are  saving  and  turning  in 
some  8  million  pounds  of  waste  fat.    They  know  it  is  needed  in 
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the  mainifju'ture  of  ainmimit  ions  and  explosives,  and  so  respect  it  as  a 
weapon  oi  war. 

This  spirit  can  be  mobilized  for  the  effective  use  of  food.  A  new 
respect  can  be  enaendei'ed  for  food  in  wartime.  Properly  informed, 
every  citizen  will  learn  to  tliink  of  food  not  just  as  a  means  of  selfish 
satisfaction,  but  as  a  cru(;ial,  vital  war  material.  In  our  hearts  we 
can  leain  to  rank  food  in  importance  with  bonds,  machine  tools,  rubber, 
waste  fat — with  guns,  tanks,  ships,  planes. 

For  food — American  food — can  be  the  deadliest  weapon  of  all.  It 
may  save  thousands  of  American  lives.  The  course  and  length  of 
the  war  may  depend  on  how  successfully  we  produce  it — how  willingly 
and  widely  we  share  it — ^liow  carefully  we  save  it — how  wisely  we 
use  it. 
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SECTION  !.   THE  SOLUTION 


Successful  mobilization  of  civilian  j)ower  to  make  "food  fight  for 
freedom"  depends  upon  (A)  helping  the  average  citizen  understand 
the  facts  about  our  food  suj^ply  and  its  war  use  and  (B)  informing 
him  about  the  voluntary  actions  needed. 

Without  understanding  the  fundamental  facts  about  our  food, 
citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  food  in  wartime.  With  such  understanding,  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  much-needed  action  can  be  swept  away. 

A.    INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC  ON  IMPORTANT  WARTIME 

FOOD  FACTS 

What  every  American  should  know  about  food. — To  give  Ameri- 
cans proper  knowledge  about  food  in  wartime  and  to  correct  possible 
misconceptions,  the  following  facts  need  a  thorough  explanation : 

1.  The  facts  about  the  amount  of  food  that  America  has  been 

and  is  producing. 

2.  The  facts  about  the  amount  of  food  that  is  being  u.sed  for 

war  purposes. 

3.  The  facts  on  how  increased  purchasing  power  affects  the 

distribution  of  our  food  supply. 

4.  The  facts  on  how  America's  food  supply  is  allocated  between 

all  claimants  for  our  food,  including  our  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

6.  The  facts  about  the  relation  of  rationing  and  price  control 
to  the  distribution  of  our  food  supply. 

6.  The  facts  about  the  amount  of  food  that  is  wasted  every  year. 

7.  The  reasons  why  adjustments  pertaining  to  food  have  now 

become  a  wartime  necessity. 

The  need  for  the  various  actions  that  the  public  is  being  and  will  be 
asked  to  take  on  food  will  be  far  more  apparent  once  all  these  facts  are 
clearly  understood, 

A.    The  Facts  Ahout  the  Amount  of  Footl  We  Are 

Produeing 

For  years  America  has  been  said  to  be  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
And  the  belief  that  we  produce  large  surpluses  of  food  far  beyond  our 
ability  to  consume  them,  has  flourished. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  estimated  by  reliable 
nutrition  authorities  that  for  years  at  least  one-third  of  our  popula- 
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tion  has  been  uiulornouriHhed — beraii.se  of  poor  food  liabits  or  lack  of 
cash  to  buy  the  food  tliey  needed  and  wanted. 

A  special  study  covering  the  years  1936-40  showed  that  to  provide  a 
good  diet  for  all  the  people  in  America  would  have  required  76  percent 
moie  milk,  119  percent  more  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  26 
percent  more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fi'uits. 

Nor  has  America  been  producing  huge  or  even  large  sui'pluses  for 
export. 

Misconceptions  about  surpluses. — In  the  1920's  and  1980's  we 
exported  on  the  average  only  about  as  much  food  as  we  imported — 
some  years  a  little  more,  others  a  little  less. 

Before  the  war,  the  chief  farm  products  we  shipped  abroad  were 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  and  lard.  Our  main  imports  were  things 
like  coffee  and  sugar  which  we  did  not  produce  in  sufficient  amount 
at  home. 

The  two  basic  reasons  why  our  food  production  was  limited  for 
many  yeai's  before  the  war  were: 

1.  The  purchasing  power  of  our  people  was  not  high  enough  to 
enable  them  to  bu}'  all  the  food  they  actually  needed. 

2.  There  was  a  declining  market  abroad  for  American  food- 
stuffs. 

Thus,  prior  to  this  war,  there  were  limits  on  the  amount  of  food  for 
which  our  farmers  could  find  a  ready  market,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Producing  surpluses  would  only  mean  lowered  prices,  driving  many 
farmers  out  of  business. 

During  the  1930's  crop  acreage  was  somewhat  less  than  in  the  1920's. 
Some  of  this  was  due  to  shrinking  export  markets.  Some  was  due  to 
the  severe  droughts  in  1934  and  1936  when  acreage  harvested  was  low- 
est. But  in  spite  of  slightly  lower  acreage  in  the  1930's  yields  per 
acre  have  gone  up  enough  to  produce  more  food — ^record  amounts  for 
each  of  the  past  6  years. 

To  be  exact,  the  acreage  harvested  on  the  average  during  the  10 
years  1933  through  1942,  was  7  percent  below  the  average  for  the  pre- 
vious 10  years,  but  total  food  production  has  increased  steadily  for  7 
consecutive  years,  advancing  35  percent  from  1935  to  1942. 

Furthermoi'e,  production  became  more  efficient  as  a  result  of  grow- 
ing more  on  fewer  acres,  putting  more  land  into  soil-improving  grasses 
and  legumes,  and  carrying  out  many  conservation  practices  like 
terracing  and  plowing  on  the  contour  (across  the  slope  instead  of  up 
and  down  hill) .  The  resulting  soil  improvement  was  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  the  record  food  output  of  recent  years. 

The  belief  that  food  just  happens. — Because  for  so  many  years 
we  have  taken  food  for  granted,  some  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that 
it  will  always  be  there — if  we  want  it  and  have  the  price. 
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Such  a  belief  simply  is  not  so — in  peace  or  in  war. 

Food  can  be  produced  properly  only  by  careful  thought  and  advance 
planning.  B3-  sound  price  policies  and  adjustments.  By  the  decisions 
of  millions  of  farmers  on  planting,  breeding,  and  feeding  schedules 
ou  their  farms.  By  practical  utilization  of  soil  and  rotation  of  crops. 
By  back-breaking  toil  and  sweat.  By  long  hours  every  day  of  the 
week.  By  proper  balance  of  manpower — fertilizer — seed  and  ma- 
chinery. By  constant  care — adequate  harvesting— proper  transporta- 
tion and  distribution. 

Not  just  one  or  two  but  all  of  these  factors — plus  many  more — must 
be  considered.  Then  ai^d  only  then  can  food  of  the  right  amount  and 
right  kind  "happen."  Provided,  of  course,  that  the  weather  is  good — 
that  the  rains  are  adequate — that  the  temperature  and  sun  are  reason- 
ably normal,  and  that  insects  can  be  kept  under  control. 

Long  before  the  next  year,  plans  must  be  laid  as  to  what  our  food 
requirements  will  be  for  that  year — ^liow  much  of  what  kinds  of  foods 
are  necessary  and  how  to  produce  them  best — how  to  utilize  land  to  the 
fullest — how  to  use  manpower  most  effectively.  Then  crop  by  crop, 
State  by  State,  county  by  county,  and  later  farm  by  farm,  production 
schedules  will  be  set 

The  production  record  of  the  farmer  in  this  war. — It  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  tremendous  food  production  job  our  farmers  have  accom- 
plished in  the  past  few  years.  They  .set  a  new  record  for  food  output 
in  1937,  and  every  year  since  then  they  have  pushed  it  higher  and 
higher.  In  1942  they  produced  26  percent  more  food  than  the  5-year 
average  before  the  war. 

As  shown  by  the  figures  below,  wartime  food  production  has  in- 
creased at  a  far  faster  rate  during  this  war  than  in  the  First  World 
War. 


Year : 

1914  

1915  

1916  - 

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  

1926  

1927  

1928  

*  Index  numbers  ; 


Total  food 
production  * 

  81 

  84 

  81 

  82 

  90 

  90 

  87 

  84 

  92 

  93 

  97 

  93 

  97 

  97 

  100 


Year : 

1029- 


1930  

1931  

1032  

1933  

1934  

1935  

1986  

1937  

1938  

1939  

1940  

1941  115 

1942  126 

1943  (preliminary)  131 


Total  food 
production 

  97 

  98 

  100 

  96 

  97 

  100 

  93 

  97 

  101 

  103 

  106 

  111 


1935-39  equals  100. 
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By  the  fourtli  year  of  this  war  (1942),  food  production  was  ifp  19 
percent  wliile  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  the  hist  war  food  output  was  only 
1.2  percent  higher. 

The  magnitude  of  the  original  food  production  goals  set  for  this 
year  (1943)  is  enough  to  stagger  the  imagination.  Here  are  some  of 
the  quantities  Uncle  Sam  has  asked  our  farmers  to  send  to  market: 

57  billion  eggs  (includes  non-farm). 
67  billion  quarts  of  milk. 
80  million  cattle  and  calves. 
24  million  sheep  and  lambs. 

4  billion  pounds  of  chicken,  dressed  weight. 
13.8  billion  pounds  of  pork,  dressed  weight. 

3  billion  pounds  of  lard. 

3.7  billion  poimds  of  peanuts. 

To  a  true  appreciation  of  our  food  supply,  facts  like  these  are  vital. 
They  help  us  realize  the  production  demands  already  imposed  on  our 
farmers  and  farm  lands,  which  constitute  the  biggest  war  plant  in  the 
world — more  than  350  million  acres  (a  billion  acres  if  pasture  lands 
are  included). 

Assiuning  average  yields  and  a  continuation  of  the  present  trend 
in  livestock  production,  the  production  of  food  for  human  consumption 
in  1943  will  be  about  31  percent  greater  than  the  yearly  peacetime 
average  of  1935-39,  and  4  percent  gi'eater  than  the  1942  production — 
the  biggest  on  record. 

But  even  with  above  average  yields,  America's  1943  food  supply, 
due  to  extraordinary  demands  for  food  (explained  in  detail  in  later 
pages),  particularly  for  certain  popular  food  items,  will  not  equal  the 
demand. 

Prospects  for  increased  food  production. — In  1944 — as  long  as 
the  war  lasts — and  possibly  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  in  the 
early  post-war  stages,  American  farmers  will  be  called  on  to : 

1.  Increase  total  food  production. 

2.  Increase  (through  conversion)  production  of  certain  key 

foods. 

The  1944  food  production  program  calls  for  planting  the  largest 
acreage  in  our  history — 380  million  acres.  This  is  about  16  million 
acres  more  than  planted  in  1943.  This  increased  total  acreage  can 
help,  but  it  will  by  no  means  solve  our  food  production  problem.  For, 
at  best,  this  acreage  can  hardly  be  expected  to  increase  total  produc- 
tion more  than  5  percent. 

In  addition,  plowing  still  more  acres  for  food  crops  would  largely 
mean  taking  them  out  of  grasses  and  forage  crops  which  are  used  to 
feed  livestock — for  the  American  farm  plant  is  already  utilizing  vir- 
tually all  the  tillable  land  in  the  country. 
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Because  good  soil  is  limited,  great  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  grow- 
ing the  right  amounts  of  tlie  right  things  in  the  right  places.  That  is 
why  farmei's  will  be  asked  to  convert  their  land  to  the  production 
of  crops  that  will  stretch  our  food  supply  as  far  as  possible. 

Such  conversion  has  to  be  a  gradual  process  but  it  will  be  stepped 
up  for  1944  plantings  and  will  be  increased  in  scope  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  at  least. 

Many  authorities  agree  that  in  such  conversion  lies  our  greatest  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  productive  use  of  food  ...  to  make  our 
"food  fight  for  freedom." 

Specific  production  goals  for  various  crops  and  livestock  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date  in  ample  time  for  farmers  to  make  plnns 
for  the  coming  year.  There  will  be  no  acreage  allotments  except  for 
tobacco. 

It  appears  that  the  program  will  call  for  an  increase  in  dry  edible 
beans  and  peas,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  wheat. 

Feed  crops  will  be  increased  wherever  they  will  prodtice  more  food 
or  feed  per  acre  than  any  alternative  crop.  Farmers  will  be  urged 
to  produce  as  much  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  as  feed  supplies  will  permit. 

Converting  farm  production  to  war  commonly  involves  extra  plan- 
ning, labor,  equipment,  and  added  risks  and  costs  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer. 

In  order  to  get  the  necessary  production,  farmers  need  to  be 
assured  of  a  return  sufficient  to  cover  the  risks  and  extra  production 
costs. 

To  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  increasing  production  of 
essential  war  foods,  and  avoiding  the  dangers  of  inflationary  food 
prices,  the  Govermnent  is  carrying  out  the  following  measures: 

1.  Payments  to  increase  production  are  made  to  farmers  on 
the  1943  crops  of  potatoes  and  truck  crops  such  as  carrots,  snap- 
beans, lima  beans,  table  beets,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  and 
green  peas. 

2.  Certain  commodities — such  as  canned  vegetables  and  vege- 
table  oil  crops — are  bought  from  processors  or  farmers  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  support  the  price  and  resold, 
sometimes  at  lower  prices. 

3.  Loans  are  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
basic  crops  to  maintain  production.  CCC  corn  and  wheat  has 
been  resold  at  lower  prices  to  encourage  livestock  feeding. 

4.  Payments  on  meat  and  butter  are  made  by  the  RFC  to 
processors  and  distributors  so  they  can  operate  under  lowered 
ceiling  prices  without  loss  to  themselves  and  without  reducing 
prices  paid  to  farmers. 
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While  these  measures  with  increased  acreage  and  increased  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  fanner  may  again  lead  to  another  record-breaking 
food-production  year,  this  one  fact  stands  out:  For  the  duration  of 
the  war,  no  matter  how  much  food  America  produces,  we  will  always 
need  more.  For  the  ever-increasiuff  demands  for  our  food  will 
continue  to  exceed  tlie  supply. 

This  demand  has  been  stepped  up  greatly  over  peacetime  require- 
ments because  of  the  need  for  food  for  war  pui'poses  and  because  of  a 
vastly  increased  civilian  purchasing  power. 

A.   The  Facts  About  the  Amount  of  Food  Being  Used 
for  War  Purposes 

A.   THE  NEED  OF  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 

Every  American  agrees  that  our  armed  forces  must  be  fed  and 
fed  right. 

One  of  the  basic  wartime  food  policies  of  Uncle  Sam  has  been  to 
make  and  keep  our  armed  forces  the  best  fed  men  in  the  world. 

What  the  soldier  eats. — Here  is  the  average  weekly  diet  for  a 
soldier  or  sailor  quartered  in  this  country : 
6%  pounds  of  meat. 
7  eggs. 

81/^  pounds  of  fresh  milk. 
lyg  pounds  evaporated  milk. 
Ice  cream  once  a  week. 

At  least  1  pouiid  of  butter,  margarine,  and  other  fats. 

pounds  bread,  cereal,  and  other  grains. 
6  pounds  potatoes. 

5  pounds  fresh  and  camied  vegetables. 

pounds  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit. 
2  poiaids  of  other  fruits. 

The  average  soldier  or  sailor  eats  approximately  51^  pounds  of 
food,  as  purchased,  per  day.  This  compares  with  approximately  3% 
pounds  consumed  by  the  average  civilian.  Thus,  the  average  soldier 
or  sailor  requires  almost  the  equivalent  of  1%  civilian  rations  per  day. 

This  difference  in  food  consumption  is  readily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  our  armed  forces  are  made  up  of  vigorous  young  men  who 
have  to  be  put  and  kept  in  the  prime  of  physical  condition  and  who, 
even  as  civilians,  probably  ate  more  than  the  average.  Actually, 
therefore,  the  armed  services  are  taking  out  of  civilian  supply  only 
an  amount  of  food  equal  to  the  difference  between  what  the  men  ate 
as  civilians  and  what  they  now  eat  as  members  of  the  armed  services. 

With  the  average  soldier  or  sailor  eating  the  caloric  equivalent  of 
iy2  civilian  rations  a  day,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  more  men  in  our 
armed  forces,  the  greater  the  drain  on  our  civilian  food  supply. 
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The  amount  of  food  our  armed  forces  use. — In  1942,  approxi- 
mately 7.5  percent  of  our  food  production  was  allotted  to  our  armed 
forces.    In  1943,  this  figure  will  approximate  13  to  14  percent. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  food  that  is  being  and  will  be  required  by 
our  armed  forces  depends  primarily  on  two  factors : 

1.  The  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

2.  The  number  of  these  men  who  are  sent  abroad. 

At  the  beginning  of  1943,  the  total  strength  of  our  armed  forces 
was  about  7,000,000  men.  The  planned  strength  estimated  at  the  end 
of  1943  approximates  10,800,000  men,  or  an  increase  of  approximately 
54  percent. 

And  the  number  of  men  abroad  is  constantly  increasing.  The  total 
overseas  strength  of  our  Army  alone  at  the  beginning  of  1943  is  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000.  While  exact  figures  are  not  available  for  military 
reasons,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  2,700,000  will  be  included 
in  our  Army's  "overseas"  strength  at  the  end  of  1943. 

For  men  quartered  in  this  country,  the  Army  and  Navy  requires  at 
least  a  90-day  reserve  supply  to  be  sure  that  the  right  food  will  always 
be  available  at  the  right  time.  This  is  approximately  the  same  reserve 
supply  required  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  for  regular  civilian  trade. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  men  in  our  armed  forces  abroad  has  a 
considerable  bearing  on  this  supply. 

To  be  sure  that  they  have  the  right  food  at  the  right  time,  a  9-montli 
(273  days)  supply  is  refjuired  for  each  man  abroad  as  compared  to 
the  90-day  supply  required  for  each  man  still  stationed  in  this  country. 

This  larger  supply  takes  into  consideration  the  time  factor  involved 
in  transporting  the  food  from  the  producer  to  the  soldier  overseas,  and 
also  includes  a  small  reserve  against  ship  sinlrings  and  other  war  losses. 

Need  for  reserves. — This  9-month  food  reserve  which  includes 
extra  emergency  supply  rations  for  each  man  overseas  is  the  reason 
why  we  hear  that  our  armed  forces  are  building  up  large  stocks  of  food. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  reserve  supply,  the  exigencies  of  war 
require  extra  emergencj'  roserA'es  of  food  as  well. 

In  wartime  it  is  impossible  to  project  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  will  happen  3  or  6  months  from  now.  A  successful  invasion  may 
step  up  food  requirements  tremendously,  i.  e.,  North  Africa  and  Sicily. 
So  may  a  defeat,  i.  e..  the  German  invasion  of  the  Russian  Ukraine,  the 
"bread  basket  of  Europe." 

As  an  example  of  the  former,  during  the  invasion  of  north  Africa 
it  was  necessary  to  divert  to  north  Africa  a  precious  British  food  con- 
voy bound  originally  for  Malta. 

Conversely,  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  Ukraine,  an  emergency  fleet 
of  Russian  ships  appeared  olf  our  west  coast  last  fall,  and  were  loaded 
to  the  gunwales  with  precious  food  for  Russian  soldiers  who  were 
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seriously  short  of  food.  As  a  result,  temporary  shortages  of  certain 
key  foods  were  felt  in  some  of  our  west-coast  cities. 

Heavy  drain  on  "protective"  foods — canned  foods. — Because  the 
feeding  of  our  armed  forces  is  such  a  gigantic  undertaking — the 
greatest  single  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
average  civilian  is  apt  to  overestimate  the  total  amount  of  food  re- 
quired and  the  extent  to  which  those  food  requirements  affect  the 
civilian  food  supply. 

This  belief  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  our  armed  forces  require 
a  heavy  amount  of  "protective"  foods  such  as  meat,  fats  and  oils, 
milk,  and  canned  goods — foods  which  are  "short"  as  far  as  civilian 
supply  is  concerned. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  (July  1943-June  1944)  our  military 
and  war  services  will  require  about  17  percent  of  the  total  allocable 
supply  of  fresh  and  canned  meats.  They  will  require  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  juices  (excluding  citrus) ; 
about  15  percent  of  the  citrus  fruits  in  fresh  and  canned  form;  26 
percent  of  the  canned  vegetables ;  16  percent  of  the  butter ;  6  percent 
of  the  other  edible  fats  and  oils ;  11  percent  of  the  cheese ;  32  percent 
of  the  canned  milk ;  14  percent  of  the  canned  fish ;  10  percent  of  the 
eggs ;  and  15  percent  of  the  dry  beans  and  peas. 

Not  only  do  these  foods  have  the  energy,  vitamin,  and  mineral 
values  needed  to  give  our  men  that  "fighting  edge,"  but  also  these 
are  the  concentrated  foods  that  can  be  packed  in  cans  or  dehydrated 
or  condensed  for  use  abroad. 

We  use  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh  milk  in  our  camps 
at  home,  but  it  is  impractical  to  send  such  bulky  perishables  abroad. 

To  summarize:  While  the  size  of  our  armed  forces  both  at  home 
and  abroad  is  already  substantial,  we  must  assume  that  the  total  of 
our  armed  forces  and  the  number  of  men  on  active  duty  and  in  foreign 
lands  will  increase  as  the  war  progresses.  This  will  automatically 
call  for  a  gradual  stepping  up  of  the  amount  of  food  they  need. 

B.   THE  FOOD  NEEDS  OF  LEND-LEASE 

Since  March  11,  1941,  when  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  food  has  been  an  important  item  in  the  goods  sent  to  some 
of  our  allies  who  have  received  lend-lease  assistance. 

The  amount  of  our  food  going  to  lend-lease. — In  1941,  the  amount 
of  food  shipped  to  our  allies  under  lend-lease  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  our  food  production.  In  1942,  the  total  was  about 
6  percent.  This  year,  because  of  increasing  Russian  shortages  and 
the  needs  of  liberated  people  in  north  Africa,  it  is  expected  that  lend- 
lease  food  shipments  will  increase  to  an  estimated  10  percent  of  our 
food  production,  provided  tlie  basic  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and 
civilians  can  first  be  met. 
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Where  lend-lease  food  shipments  go. — In  1912,  by  far  the  largest 

recipient  of  lend-lease  food  was  the  United  Kbigdom.  In  terms  of 
dollar  value,  for  the  period  March  1941  through  March  31,  191:3,  our 
English  Allies  had  received  approximately  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  food  as  Eussia,  the  second  most  important  recipient  of 
American  food. 

However,  due  to  the  German  invasion  of  the  Ukraine  in  1942  the 
,  food  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  vastly  increased.  Forty  percent 
of  all  lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  last  March  were  foodstuffs. 
In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  received  one-third 
of  all  our  lend-lease  food  shipments.  To  meet  essential  requirements 
of  the  Russian  Army,  we  will  probably  send  more  food  to  Russia  in 
1943  than  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  kinds  of  food  used  for  lend-lease  purposes. — In  the  first  3 
months  of  1943,  the  principal  food  shipments  have  been  wheat  and 
flour,  sugar,  canned  and  cured  meats,  protein-rich  dried  peas  and 
beans,  lard  and  vegetable  oils,  dried  milk,  cheese  and  eggs,  and  a 
very  sma,ll  amount  of  butter — less  than  1  percent  of  our  supply. 

In  terms  of  the  total  allocable  United  States  supply,  our  allies, 
exclusive  of  liberated  areas,  will  require  in  this  fiscal  year  approx- 
imately 12  percent  of  our  meats;  less  than  1  percent  of  our  canned 
fruits  and  juices  (excludmg  citrus) ;  5  percent  of  the  citrus  fruits;  1 
percent  of  the  canned  vegetables ;  6  percent  of  the  butter ;  22  percent 
of  the  other  edible  fats  and  oils ;  19  percent  of  the  cheese ;  12  percent 
of  the  canned  milk ;  21  percent  of  the  canned  fish ;  14  percent  of  the 
eggs,  and  17  percent  of  the  dry  beans  and  peas. 

In  the  case  of  the  food  that  is  sent  to  England,  this  food  is  used 
by  civilians,  as  well  as  the  armed  forces.  In  the  case  of  Russia, 
almost  all  of  our  food  is  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Arnij'. 

Why  England  and  Russia  need  lend-lsase  food  supplies. — We 
know  where  our  lend-lease  food  is  going — where  and  how  it  is  being 
used.  We  know  the  food  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia.  We  know  what  their  armies  and  civilians  are  fed — that 
even  with  our  supplies,  their  food  standards  are  generall}'  far  below 
those  of  our  peoj)le.  We  know  that  month  after  month  they  could 
use  far  more  of  our  food  tlian  we  are  sending  them,  without  wasting 
a  pound. 

Ours  is  a  clear-cut  choice.  Shorten  the  war  by  giving  oiu'  allies 
all  the  food  we  can.  Sustain  them,  keep  their  factories  humming — 
their  soldiers  fighting — killing  our  enemies.  Or  .  .  .  run  the  gi'ave 
risk  of  dulling  their  spirit  and  wiU.  to  fight — by  keeping  all  our  food 
for  our  armed  forces  and  civilians, 

England's  needs. — For  many  years  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
population  of  46,000,000  in  an  area  approximating  the  State  of 
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Oregon,  lias  had  to  depend  on  food  imports  for  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  her  food  supply. 

Despite  a  diet  that  was  somewhat  below  the  standard  civilian  diet 
for  Americans,  England  did  not  produce  more  than  45  percent  of  her 
foodstuffs  before  the  war. 

Since  the  war  began,  tremendous  efforts  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land to  increase  their  food  production.  In  the  fear  that  starvation 
would  result  if  the  submarine  war  could  not  be  checked,  nearly 
6,000,000  gardens  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  nation — in  back- 
yards, in  bomb  craters,  in  soil  never  used  for  producing  food. 

Special  empliasis  has  been  laid  on  the  production  of  such  foods 
as  grain,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  At  least  7,000,000  additional 
acres  have  been  planted.  A  further  3,000,000  waste  acres  have  been 
reclaimed.  Dairy  herds  have  been  iiicreased  to  a  maximum. 
Special  committees  have  been  organized  to  demonstrate  new  tech- 
niques to  new  farmers.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  and  despite  war 
difficulties,  British  farmers  have  succeeded  in  upping  their  produc- 
tion to  about  67  percent  of  England's  food  requirements,  but  she  must 
depend  on  trade  for  the  rest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  American  food  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  made  up  only  a  vital  10  percent  of  Britain's  food 
supply — and  tliat  the  British  people  have  received  more  food  from 
Canada  than  they  have  from  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this,  American  food  was  a  major  source  of  supply 
for  Montgomery's  African  army.  American  food  helped  sustain  the 
millions  working  at  top  speed  in  British  factories  and  mines  and 
shipyards.  American  food  helped  keep  the  gallant  RAF  in  the  air. 
AYithout  American  and  Canadian  food,  the  chances  are  that  England 
would  not  now  be  in  the  war. 

Russia's  needs. — Until  tlie  invasion  of  the  Ukraine — the  bread 
basket  of  Europe — Russian  requirements  for  lend-lease  foods  were 
relatively  small.  However,  when  the  Ukraine  was  overrun,  Russia 
lo.st  40  percent  of  her  best  productive  land  and  more  than  40  percent 
of  her  usual  food  output.  As  a  result,, to  sustain  the  Russian  Armies 
and  keep  them  fighting,  it  was  necessary  for  Russia  to  vastly  step 
up  its  food  requirements  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
all  United  Nations  who  could  help  them  out  in  their  dire  emergency. 

Emergency  rations  were  sent  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  Middle 
East,  and  substantial  food  supplies  were  made  available  from  this 
country.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Russian  Army  had  to  be  sus- 
tained— and  that  by  sharing  some  of  our  food  with  these  gallant 
soldiers,  American  lives  would  be  saved. 

Civilian  diets,  England  and  Russia. — Civilian  diets  in  both  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  would  seem  dreary  indeed  to  an  American  civilian. 
The  British  diet  is  much  below  ours  and  incomparably  more  monot- 
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onous.  For  a  4-week  ration  period,  each  Englishman  receives  only 
20  points  to  cover  his  purchase  of  canned  meats  and  fish,  sausage, 
sirup,  condensed  milk,  breakfast  foods,  rice,  dried  peas  and  beans, 
dried  fruits — as  well  as  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Meat  consump- 
tion is  a  fourth  below  the  pre-war  level.  The  ration  allows  2  ounces 
of  butter  a  week  and  1  egg  a  month  on  an  average. 

In  Russia,  millions  are  threatened  with  actual  starvation.  Bhick 
bread  is  the  main  food,  and  meat  is  a  rai-e  treat.  Food  for  civilians 
is  cut  to  the  barest  minimum  and  American  food  for  the  Russian 
Army  is  desperately  needed. 

Lend-lease  in  reverse. — Lend-lease  is  not  simpl}'  a  "one  way" 
proposition.    It  works  in  reverse. 

For  example,  we  have  received  a  large  quantity  of  food  from  our 
allies. 

Last  3^ear  American  forces  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  received 
on  a  reciprocal  lend-lease  basis  nearly  as  much  beef  as  was  shipped 
out  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries  receiving  lend-lease 

foodstuifs- 

In  the  same  countries,  our  armies  received  substantial  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables — amounts  equivalent  to  almost  9  pounds  per 
person  in  terms  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  population. 

Severe  civilian  shortages  in  a  number  of  foods  have  resulted  in 
these  countries,  but  food  supplies  to  our  armed  forces  are  not  only 
maintained,  but  expanded. 

Lend-lease  in  reverse  also  works  in  other  ways,  i.e.,  through  the  use 
of  British  or  Russian  ships  to  transport  our  troops,  through  the  re- 
pair and  servicing  of  American  ships  in  United  Nations  ports,  through 
the  building  of  American  camjDs,  through  furnishing  of  uniforms 
and  weapons  of  war  of  all  types  and  descriptions. 

American  forces  in  the  British  Isles  have  received  almost  all  the 
supplies  and  services  that  could  be  provided  as  reciprocal  lend-lease. 

C.  FOOD  FOR  THE  LIBERATED  PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  was 
set  up  in  the  State  Department  on  December  4, 1942. 

In  general,  the  purposes  of  the  office  are  to  sustain  life  by  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to  peo- 
ple in  distress  in  areas  liberated  from  Axis  control  and  to  institute 
programs  enabling  the  liberated  people  to  become  self-sufficient  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible  following  liberation. 

Further  purposes  are  to  restore  sanitary  conditions  in  liberated 
areas  so  as  to  preA^ent  epidemic  disease  and,  as  possible,  to  improve  the 
supply  position  of  the  United  Nations  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Food  relief  in  Africa.— OFRRO  has  already  gone  into  action  both 
at  home  and  abroad.   Soon  after  the  landings  in  north  Africa  a  mis- 
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sion  was  pent  to  tluit  area  and  relief  programs  promptly  instituted, 
the  operation  in  Tunisia  being  to  date  the  most  important.  As  the 
armies  advanced  in  Tunisia,  relief  for  the  civilian  po\iulation  became 
a  part  of  the  total  action.  Throughout  the  campaign.^  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care  were  made  available  just  as  rapidly  as  military 
action  permitted.  Although  a  limited  amount  of  free  relief  was  found 
to  be  necessary,  for  the  most  part  the  provision  of  supplies  and  the 
opening  up  of  avenues  of  exchange  took  care  of  civilian  needs.  Today, 
a  S3'stem  of  ''relief  stores"  provides  rationed  supplies  at  reasonable 
I^rices  through  most  of  Tunisia.  Agricultural  expectations  are  good 
and  it  is  believed  the  need  for  civilian  food  from  foreign  sources  Avill 
soon  be  eliminated  in  Tunisia. 

In  the  I'est  of  north  Africa,  programs  to  provide  school  children 
Avith  milk  and  for  the  care  and  disposition  of  political  prisoners  are 
being  brought  to  a  close.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  (May  31)  OFRRO  provided 
daily  servings  of  dried  or  evaporated  milk  to  200.000  school  children 
in  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  and  portions  of  Tunisia. 

At  home,  the  office  is  developing  programs  in  cooperation  with  our 
allies,  the  Lend-lease  Administration,  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  Wai-  Food  Administration,  the  Treasury  and  the  Army  and  NaA'-y 
to  bring  relief  promptly  to  other  liberal  ed  areas,  such  as  Sicily, 
Italy,  etc. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  program  includes  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  A  diet  of  2,000  calories  only  is  projected.  Grains 
will  predominate  in  relief  food  supplies. 

In  addition,  besides  clothing  and  medical  supplies,  seed,  fertilizers, 
and  simple  agricultural  implements  are  being  planned  for,  so  as  to 
help  the  liberated  people  to  beccmie  self-sustaining  as  soon  as  possible. 

Food  strengthens  the  liberated  peoples. — The  provision  of  emer- 
gency food  will  provide  strength  for  the  hard  work  which  must  be 
done.  It  will  create  the  health  to  ward  off  dangers  of  world-wide 
epidemics.  It  will  permit  the  liberated  people  to  participate  in  the 
production  of  new  supplies  of  food  and  other  goods,  and  in  so  doing 
release  greater  power  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Axis,  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  feeding  of  the  liberated  peoples  is  far  more  than  a  military 
necessity.  It  is  an  active  p^-ychological  weapon  for  the  starving  and 
enslaved  people  of  those  countries  still  occupied  by  the  Axis.  The 
knowledge  that  enough  food  to  sustaiiT  life  w'ill  be  provided  immedi- 
ately after  liberation  can  go  far  to  stiffen  their  present  resistance  to 
the  Axis  and  increa''e  their  aid  to  allied  forces  at  the  time  of  libera- 
tion. 

lJ^  cause  uj)  to  this  year  the  United  Nations  have  been  on  the  de- 
fensive, there  has  been  littie  demand  for  food  for  libeiated  peoples. 


However,  it  seems  evident  that  as  further  countries  are  freed  and  vic- 
tory draws  nearer,  inci'eased  demands  will  be  made  on  the  United 
Nations'  food  supply  and  on  American  food  for  this  vital  purpose. 

Starvation — an  Axis  weapon. — The  United  Nations'  policj'  of  using 
food  to  rehabilitate  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  Nazi  method  of  using  food  as  a  grim  weapon  of  starvation 
and  enforced  labor. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  Nazi  world  conquest  are  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  civilians,  particularly  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  and  dying  from  the  hunger  and  disease 
brought  about  by  the  Nazi  occupation  and  the  discriminatory  meth- 
ods of  distributing  food  and  medical  supplies. 

Terror,  bribery,  and  deceit  are  methods  whereby  the  Reich  con- 
tinues to  requisition  the  food  of  occupied  Europe  to  satisfy  its  needs. 

In  Poland  punitive  expeditions  set  fire  to  peasant  homes  and  vil- 
lages for  failure  to  deliver  the  German-set  grain  quotas.  Govern- 
ment schedules  demand  the  delivery  of  approximately  9.6  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre  sown,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  yield  of  14.7 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  Polish  farm  in  1937.  Less  than  5  bushels  per 
acre  remain  to  provide  the  farm.er  with  bread  for  his  faraih^  and  feed 
for  his  stock.  Owners  of  larger  farms  are  required  to  thresh  their 
grain  under  the  watchful  eye  of  German  supervisors. 

German  special  courts  impose  death  sentences  on  Polish  peasants 
"for  deliberate  failure  to  deliver  grain  and  potato  quotas"  and  these 
executions  are  publicized  to  win  obedience  through  terror. 

Where  punitive  expeditions  and  executions  fail  to  woi-lc.  th.e  Ger- 
man forces  of  occupation  trj"  bribery  and  fraud.  In  Poland  peasants 
are  promised  a  liberal  bonus  of  cheap  vodka  if  they  turn  over  the 
designated  quotas  of  produce.  In  the  occupied  Ukraine,  Soviet  peas- 
ants are  told  that  their  individual  plots  as  members  of  collective 
farms  will  be  enlarged  if  they  harvest  what  Germany  demands. 

However,  even  here  the  German  record  is  one  of  deceit.  In  Greece 
a  farmer,  promised  a  new  reaj^er  if  he  met  his  food  quota  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  Nazis,  received  a  hand  scythe. 

Germany's  food  policy. — In  Goering's  spe<rh  of  October  4.  1942, 
he  stated  ''First  and  foremost  in  the  appeasement  of  hunger  and  in 
the  matter  of  food  comes  the  German  people.  From  now  on,  it  must 
be  firmly  established  and  maintained  that  the  German  worker  and 
he  who  works  in  Germany  are  supplied  with  food  as  well  as  possible." 
In  actual  practice  not  only  those  foreign  workers  Avho  work  in  Ger- 
many but  those  Avho  work  for  Germany  in  the  occupied  countries 
are  given  special  food  favors. 

Needless  to  say,  the  clTer  of  a  be  tter  food  position  is  used  to  induce 
persons  in  the  occupied  territories  to  join  the  various  Quisling  native 
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Nazi  movemoiits-.  Tn  a  speech  made  by  SS  Standartenfuehrer  Jonas 
Lie,  reported  in  the  Nazi-controlled  Aftenposten  of  Oslo  (April  12, 
1043),  food  bribes  wore  olTcred  to  tliose 'Avho  would  join  the  Nazi 
armored  infantry  division  "Norge."  "Volunteers  will  get  first-class 
conditions  and  front  soldiers  will  receive  daily  j-ations  of  6  ounces  of 
meat,  1  pound  9  ounces  of  potatoes,  plenty  of  bread,  fats,  sausages, 
cheese,  cliocolate,  sweets,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  in  addition  all  canteen* 
supplies.  The  soldier's  wages  will  be  invested  in  a  bank  in  the  home 
country.  The  volunteer's  family  will  receive  extra  ration  cards  as 
well  as  the  volunteer's  civilian  wages.  When  the  front  soldiers  return 
home  they  will  receive  their  ample  reward.  They  will  be  entitled  not 
only  to  their  old  position,  but  they  also  will  naturally  be  promoted. 
National  Socialist  membership  is  not  compulsory  for  volunteers." 

In  the  hands  of  the  German  state,  the  science  of  feeding  has  be- 
come, as  never  before,  a  pov\-erful  bludgeon  for  dominating  "friend" 
and  foe  alike.  Within  the  borders  of  the  Third  Reich,  food  control 
is  manipulated  to  reinforce  flagging  loyalty  and  to  stimulate  zeal. 
It  is  the  instrument  whereby  farmers  are  alternately  bribed  and 
coerced;  whereby  discontent  is  allayed  and  morale  shaken  by  RAF 
raids  is  bolstered;  whereby  foreign  workers  are  kept  in  line  and 
opposition  is  starved  into  apathy. 

In  the  satellite  states,  it  is  a  means  of  playing  one  puppet's  delusions 
against  another's;  of  exacting  new  levies  of  conscript  troops;  of  check- 
in.g  revolt  against  German  protection.  It  is  the  weapon  of  "clearing" 
large  areas,  marked  out  as  Germany's  Lebensraum,  of  non-Germanic 
peoples.  It  is  a  method  for  the  execution  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is 
the  race  theory  in  action. 

Disease  in  occupied  countries. — The  result  of  the  Nazi  starvation 
of  Europe  almost  pales  description.  Tuberculosis  is  at  an  all-time 
high  in  Belgium.  The  health  of  Belgian  children  has  been  gravely 
affected  with  scurvy  and  anemia.  Rickets  and  skin  troubles  are  fre- 
quently observed.  Children  are  reported  to  have  lost  from  between 
12  to  15  pounds  and  adults  from  15  to  50.  ' 

The  disease  rate  in  Holland  is  said  to  have  increased  by  70  percent 
in  a  single  year.  The  increase  in  tuberculosis  in  Rotterdam  has  shown 
a  sixfold  rise  over  pre-war  years.  In  Holland,  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1932,  diphtheria  cases  increased  more  than  tenfold  and 
dysentery  six  and  a  half  times. 

The  previously  high  health  standards  of  Nor\A-ay  have  been  gravely 
undermined  with  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  diphtheria  reported  in 
epidemic  dimensions — with  beri-beri  and  other  vitamin  deficiency 
diseases  reported  thr-oughout  the  country. 

Similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in  Poland,  in  occupied  Russia,  in 
Greece  (where  in  certain  areas  the  mortality  rate  is  five  times  greater 
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than  normal)  and  throughout  Nazi-dominated  Europe  in  families 
who  do  not  actively  "cooperate." 

d.  THE  DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  AS  A  NORMAL  TRADE  ITEM 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  our  Army  and  Navy,  our  allies  and  the  liberated  peoples 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  we  must  also  continue  to  send  some  foodstuffs 
to  our  territories  and  to  friendly  nations  nearb3\ 

Territories  such  as  Puerto  Eico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Alaska, 
are  dependent  almost  exclusively  on  imports  of  food  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    They  must  be  fed. 

In  addition,  the  Central  and  South  American  countries,  most  of 
whom  are  active  allies  in  this  war,  must  receive  cei'tain  foodstuffs 
from  us. 

Most  of  these  countries  send  us  other  foods  in  return,  or  war  mate- 
rials such  as  fertilizers,  rubber,  vital  minerals. 

In  order  for  us  to  obtain  these  much-needed  supplies,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  send  them  foods  they  desperately  need. 

In  1943,  somewhat  less  than  2  percent  of  our  food  production  will 
be  sent  to  our  territories  and  neighborhood  countries. 

Summary. — As  we  have  seen  from  the  preceding  pages,  our  armed 
forces  will  need  approximately  13  percent  of  the  food  produced  in 
1943.  Another  10  percent  will  be  needed  for  lend-lease  and  about  2 
percent  for  other  special  needs.  Approximately  75  percent  is  being 
set  aside  for  our  civilian  population.  In  reality,  the  civilian  supply- 
is  somewhat  higher  than  this  because  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
food  being  used  by  our  armed  forces  would  have  been  consumed  by 
our  fighters  if  they  had  remained  ciialians. 

However,  even  the  75  percent  is  about  equivalent  to  tlie  average 
amount  of  food  produced  in  this  country  in  the  years  1935  to  1931). 
B}?  1943  food  produccion  has  risen  Hi  percent  above  this  average  (75 
percent  of  131  equals  98  percent.) 

Therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  some  other  force  over 
and  above  the  war  demands  for  food  that  is  straining  our  food  supply. 

3.  The  Faeis  on  Mow  Miiereased  Purchasing  Power 
Aiiects  Our  Food  Szipply 

The  growing  requirements  of  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  calling 
for  at  least  25  percent  of  our  food  is. only  one  of  the  two  factors  strain- 
ing our  civilian  food  supply.  The  other  is  the  increased  demand 
for  food  at  home — a  demand  fostered  by  the  tremendous  growth  in 
civilian  purchasing  power. 
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Duiinfr  the  poriod  betAveen  the  last  yvar  and  this  one  fully  one- 
third  of  America  was  undeinourished,  and  two-thirds  did  not  get 
enoujrh  of  th'-^  food'^  they  shouhl  have. 

Tiiere  was  a  maricet  ...  a  crying  need  for  food,  bnt  the  pnrchas- 
injr  power  wasn't  there  to  buy  it,  and  farm  production  r/as  leveled 
off  to  the  size  of  tlie  Nation's  food  buying  power. 

But  war  changed  thes?  conditions.  Increased  farm  producticm  be- 
came imperative.  America's  purchasing  power  increased  from  48 
billion  dollars  in  193-2  to  an  estimated  140  billion  in  1943.  In  1941 
and  1942,  even  the  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets  were  earning 
more  money  than  ever  before.  With  so  much  more  money  in  circula- 
tion, people  had  less  to  spend  it  on.  So  the  people  spent  more  on  food, 
and  as  a  result,  ate  better  in  tliose  years  than  they  had  ever  eaten  in 
their  lives. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1943  American  civilians  have  $45,000,000,000 
more  to  spend  than  there  are  goods  and  services  available  for  purchase. 

The  demand  is  for  food. — The  lonely  dollar  of  1943,  witli  all  of  the 
familiar  markets  (cars,  etc.)  closed,  is  trying  to  spend  most  of  its  time 
in  the  grocery  store  these  days,  and  is  creating  a  severe  strain  on  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  supply  of  food  for  human  consumption. 

The  result  is  that  the  demand  for  our  food  at  home  exceeds  the 
supply  by  a  wide  margin. 

But  .  .  ..  there's  a  difference  between  the  amount  of  food  our  people 
would  like  to  buy — and  what  the}^  actual]}'  need  for  fitness  and 
sound  health. 

Take  meat,  for  examjile.  In  peacetime,  the  total  amount  of  meat 
RA'ailable  to  our  people  at  home,  if  divided  up  absolutely  equally, 
would  have  given  each  American  some  126  pounds  of  meat  during 
an  average  yeai-.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  divided  up  equally.  Those 
who  had  money  ate  lots  of  meat — up  to  200  pounds  a  year  each. 
Those  who  had  little  money  ate  much  less  meat — down  to  100  pounds 
or  even  80  pounds  per  person  during  the  year. 

In  1943.  the  supply  allocated  for  civilians  calls  for  an  average  per 
person  of  from  120  to  124  pounds  during  the  year — just  about  what 
it  was  in  peacetime.  Also  it  is  rationed  so  that  if  the  people  abide 
by  the  rationing  rules,  each  will  get  a  full,  fair  share. 

But.  today  an  average  American  can  afford  to  buy  a  lot  more  meat 
than  before  the  war.  Based  on  current  prices  and  purchasing  power, 
he  would  buy  160  pounds  of  meat  in  1943  if  he  could. 

The  estimated  production — the  greatest  in  history — figures  out 
at  around  180  pounds  per  capita  of  the  civilian  population.  But  we 
can't  give  it  all  to  civilians.  We've  got  our  armed  forces  to  feed  and 
our  allies.  So  the  average  citizen — with  more  money  than  he's  ever 
had  before — can't  havei  all  the  meat  he  wants — only  120-124  pounds. 
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The  same  is  tnie  of  oils  and  fats.  The  same  is  true  of  all  dairy 
products.  The  average  citizen  wants  and  could  buy  at  ceiling  prices 
27  percent  more  meat  than  he  can  have,  18  percent  more  oils  and 
fats  (excluding  butter),  and  11  percent  more  milk  and  dairy  products, 
including  buttter  (23  percent  more  butter  alone). 

Here  are  the  figures : 


Average 
consump- 
tion 
(1935-39) 

Esfimatoil 
production 
(1943) 

Civilian 
supuly 
(1943) 

Civilian 
demand 
(1943J 

Pounds 
126 
17 
31 
806 

Pounds 
ISO 
17 
4& 
925 

Pounds 
120-124 
13 
34 
774 

Pounds 

160 
16 
40 

855 

Butter   --   

Fats  and  oils.                           .        -              _  .  . 

Dairy  products  (including  butter)   

'These  figures  are.  based  on  present  ceiling  prices  and  available  purchasing  power. 


These  figures  illustrate  the  fact  that  increased  purchasing  power 
has  become  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  food  field,  and,  if  left 
unchecked  by  either  rationing  or  allocation,  could  consume  virtually 
all  the  food  this  country  is  producing. 

4.  The  M^esets  ©sa  M&w  ^ur  W&od  Supplij  is  Alloeated 

It  is  important  that  every  citizen  understand  clearly  how  America's 
food  supply  is  divided  between  war  uses  and  civilian  needs,  and  how 
the  supply  for  civilians  is  determined  and  protected. 

America's  food  supply  is  allotted  by  the  "War  Food  Administrator 
with  tlie  advice  of  boards  representing  all  the  groups  of  claimants. 

On  these  boards,  the  Army  and  Navy  present  the  requirements  of 
our  armed  forces.  The  War  Food  Administration  presents  the  re- 
quirements of  our  civilians.  The  Olfice  of  Lend-lease  Administration 
presents  the  requirements  of  our  allies.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  presents  rec^uirements  for  feeding  the  liberated 
peoples.  The  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  presents  requirements  for 
the  trade  of  Central,  South  American  countries,  and  other  countries 
not  under  lend-lease. 

These  various  requirements  are  measured  against  the  amount  of 
food  available — both  in  total  and  by  types  of  individual  food  com- 
•nodities.    Then  allotments  are  made. 

How  our  civilian  supply  is  protected. — Civilian  food  requirements 
fire  carefully  calculated  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  know 
what  our  civilians  need  for  health  and  strength.  They  work  in  the 
Civilian  Requirements  Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  a  major  place  in  the  food 
council,  and  actively  reprehcnts  and  protects  the  food  requirements 
of  American  civilians. 
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Except  that  for  the  United  States  armed  forces  (which  deserve 
maximum  consideration)  the  essential  requirement  for  American 
civilians  is  considered  first  in  importance.  Under  no  circumstances 
will  the  total  food  supply  be  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  basic 
food  requirements  of  American  civilians  will  not  be  met. 

This  point  is  illustrated  most  effectively  in  the  fact  that  in  no 
month  in  the  first  6  months  of  19-13  did  the  total  amount  of  Ameri- 
can food  allocated  to  lend-lease  meet  the  demand. 

How  food  demands  are  revised. — Similarly,  to  protect  our  civilia)! 
supply,  the  Army  and  Navy  are  often  asked  to  cliange  the  amount 
of  their  requirements — either  to  cut  down  on  the  total  or  change  re- 
quirements from  one  type  of  food  to  another. 

Whenever  necessary,  requirements  for  shipment  abroad  will  con- 
tinue to  be  cut  down  or  changed  for  the  same  reason. 

For  example,  British  requests  for  cheese  have  been  cut  about  half 
for  this  year  in  order  to  meet  other  essential  needs,  including  the 
requirements  of  United  States  civilians. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  a  sudden,  urgent  need  from  abroad 
must  be  met  even  if  it  cuts  down  our  supply. 

For  instance,  this  March  the  Russians  presented  a  most  urgent  i"e- 
quest  for  a  million  bags  of  dry  beans  and  peas  in  30  claya  and  nearly 
4  million  bags  in  12  months.  As  a  result,  our  Government  had  to  add 
dried  peas  and  beans  to  the  ration  list  the  very  night  before  blue- 
stamp  rationing  was  put  into  effect.  Our  Kussian  allies  simply 
needed  those  supplies  more  than  we  did. 

Now  what  does  this  all  mean  in  relation  to  how  well  Ave're  going 
to  be  fed  for  the  duration  of  the  war?  Simply  this:  We're  going  to 
be  fed  well  enough  for  health  and  strength,  provided  we  make  the 
best  of  the  foods  available — avoid  waste  and  adjust  our  food  habits 
to  war  conditions. 

5.  The  Facts  About  the  Releation  of  Matim^ing  and 
Price  Cotttrssl  to  0sar  Food  Ssipply  and  War 
Strategy 

Every  man,  woman,  and  cliild  in  the  United  States  has  been  affected 
by  the  rationing  and  price  control  of  food. 

The  reason  for  rationing. — Because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
food  for  war  purposes  and  because  of  increased  purchasing  power  at 
home,  the  supply  of  many  foods  is  far  outweighed  by  the'  demand. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  such  popular  foods  as  meat,  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  milk,  etc. 

When  the  supply  of  any  of  these  foods  fell  substantiallj^  short  of 
the  demand,  we  were  faced  with  the  choice  of  two  alternatives:  (1) 
Do  nothing  and  let  those  of  us  who  could  pay  the  highest  price  or 
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who  could  get  to  the  store  first,  buy  all  or  more  than  our  share  of 
these  popular  "foods ;  or  (2)  ration  these  foods  so  that  everyone  could 
have  a  fair  share. 

The  A'ast  majority  of  our  people  preferred  and  demanded  the  latter 
alternative.  They  quickh"  realized  that  -without  rationing,  dire  con- 
sequences would  follow.  Many  consumers  would  be  unable  to  secure 
adequate  food.  Many  retailers  would  be  forced  out  of  business  be- 
cause  they  had  nothing  to  sell.  A  comparatively  few  people  with 
the  most  money  and  the  most  time  to  shop  would  get  more  than  their 
share,  and  the  majority  would  get  only  what  was  left.  And  because 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  defeat  on  the  home  front,  a  system  of 
food  rationing  which  provided  a  fair  share  for  everyone  was  adopted. 

What  rationing  does. — Eationing  divides  our  limited  supplies 
equally.  It  plays  no  favorites.  Under  oui*  rationing  system  "all 
men  are  equal"  and  receive  the  same  allotment  of  food  stamps.  El  very 
ration-book  holder  is  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  adequate  nourish- 
ment. Every  food  merchant,  regardless  of  size  or  wealth,  can 
obtain  merchandise  to  sell.   Rationing  is  "sharing."' 

This  system  can  be  made  to  work  with  reasonable  simplicity  and 
fairness — if  Americans  will  cooperate  and  use  their  ration  stamps 
properly — never  accepting  rationed  foods  without  giving  up  the 
proper  number  of  stamps  in  return,  never  giving  away  ration  stamps; 
never  buying  rationed  goods  that  are  not  actually  needed. 

The  reason  for  price  control. — To  accomplish  this  same  basic  ob- 
jective, i.  e.,  to  keep  essential  foods  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  setting  top  legal  prices  on  most  food  produc-ts. 

Many  families  are  enjoying  increased  incomes  because  of  higher 
wages  and  longer  working  hours,  but  millions  of  others  are  less  for- 
tunate. Their  incomes  are  fixed,  or  even  .smaller  than  before  the  war. 
This  group  includes  families  living  on  pensions  and  life  insurance, 
millions  of  white  collar  workers,  teachers,  etc.,  as  well  as  millions  of 
families  whose  primary  wage  earners  are  now  in  the  armed  forces. 

If  food  prices  were  not  controlled,  prices  on  many  necessary  foods— 
particularly  foods  in  short  supplj^,  as  well  as  popular  foods  which 
can  be  substituted  for  them — would  skyrocket  out  of  the  reach  of  mil- 
lions  of  our  citizens. 

In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  food  prices  have  already 
taken  a  sharp  turn  upward.  From  August  1939  to  May  1943  food 
prices  rose  53  percent.  That  means  that  the  old  "dollai'"s  worth"  of 
groceries  actually  shrank  to  65  cents'  worth.  Tlie  total  co>;t  of  living, 
with  food  its  most  important  item,  rose  27  percent  in  this  same 
period. 

Advancing  food  prices  give  rise  to  demaiuls  for  higher  wages  which 
in  turn  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  the  whole  price  structure,  result- 
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ing  in  a  dangerous  inflationary  spiral.  If  not  controlled,  this  spiral 
would  add  billions  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  might  conceivably  bring 
about  an  economic  post-war  coHapse. 

In  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  Congress  directed  that  the  cost 
of  living  (of  which  food  costs  are  a  major  part)  be  stabilized  at 
levels  prevailing  on  September  15,  1942.  However,  from  then  until 
May  1943,  food  prices  advanced  13  percent,  although  practically  all 
other  prices  which  affected  the  cost  of  living  were  stabilized. 

To  help  keep  the  cost  of  living  down  and  stabilize  prices  as  directed 
by  Congress,  top  legal  prices  on  virtually  all  essential  foods  have  now 
been  established  in  almost  every  community.  The  grocer  can  sell 
below  these  prices,  but  not  above  them. 

Beginning  in  ]\Iay,  these  top  legal  prices  were  expressed  in  terms 
of  specific  dollars  and  cents  so  that  every  housewife  can  see  what 
they  are.  In  addition,  the  prices  on  butter  and  meat  have  been 
lowered  about  10  pei'cent. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  and  because  of  seasonally 
lower  prices,  food  prices  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  declined 
nearly  1  percent  from  May  to  June.  This  demonstrates  that  food 
costs  can  be  stabilized. 

This  system,  too,  can  be  made  to  work  with  reasonable  simplicity 
and  fairness  if  xVmericans  will  cooperate — by  learning  what  the  legal 
prices  are  for  the  foods  they  want  to  buy  and  never  paying  more. 

Farmers  as  well  as  other  consumers  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
Uncle  Sam's  program  to  stabilize  food  prices  and  other  living  costs. 
Farmers  who  lived  through  the  last  war  remember  how  food  prices 
rose  to  staggering  heights  but  cracked  in  1920  and  stayed  below  parity 
for  20  years.  In  that  period  one  farmer  out  of  every  three  lost  his  farm. 
Today  there  are  few  price  ceilings  on  food  at  the  farm  level.  And 
farm  prices  have  risen  116  percent  from  August  1939  to  June  1943 — 
compared  with  a  32  percent  increase  in  the  prices  that  farmers  have 
to  pay  for  living  and  production  costs,  including  interest  and  taxes. 

Necessity  for  citizens'  cooperation. — Consider  what  happens  to 
our  food  supply  and  war  effort  if  Americans  do  not  help  make  ration- 
ing and  legal  food  prices  work. 

The  effect  on  our  food  supply. — No  matter  how  much  food  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  average  civilian 
unless  it  is  available  for  him  to  huj  it.  Available,  not  only  in  the  city 
area  in  which  he  lives,  but  also  in  the  store  with  which  he  deals  and 
at  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

If  rationing  and  jDrice  ceilings  are  abused,  some  sections  of  the 
country  will  receive  more  food  than  others.  Some  cities  will  receive 
more  food  than  others.  Some  stores  within  each  city  will  receive  more 
food  than  others.   Some  families  will  receive  more  food  than  others. 

When  a  housewife  cheats  on  rationing  and  asks  her  grocer  to  give 
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her  more  rationed  food  than  her  coupons  entitle  her  to,  or  if  she  ac- 
cepts more  rationed  food  from  her  grocer  than  her  coupons  entitle 
her  to,  that  grocer  is  going  to  try  to  buy  more  rationed  food  to  fill 
demands  of  his  othoi  customers.  But  because  he  will  not  have  the 
necessary  number  of  coupons  to  buy  that  food,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
purchase  it  from  the  black  market. 

The  same  is  true  of  prices.  If  citizens  buy  from  dealers  who  wil- 
fully exceed  the  legal  prices,  such  a  step  gives  that  dealer  more  funds 
to  buy  his  foods  than  the  other  dealers  who  are  complying  with  the 
price  regulations.  This,  in  turn,  tends  to  dislocate  the  food  supply 
and  to  encourage  the  sale  of  food  through  illegitimate  channels. 

Violations  of  rationing  or  price  ceilings  may  not  seem  important 
as  far  as  a  single  customer  or  single  store  is  concerned.  But  one  viola- 
tion begets  another.  Thus,  if  the  rationing  rules  and  price  ceilings 
are  evaded  b}^  a  group  of  stores  in  a  city,  those  stores  will  seek  more 
than  their  share  of  food  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  inevitable  results  will  be  inadequate  food  for  many  consumers, 
locked  doors  for  many  retailers,  and  a  general  break-down  of  morale. 

The  effect  on  our  war  effort. — It  is  a  relatively  simple  transition 
from  the  elfect  of  food  rationing  and  evasions  of  legal  food  prices  on 
the  food  supph'  and  distribution  system,  to  their  effect  on  our  war 
effort. 

First,  the  Army  and  Xavy  buy  their  food  from  legitimate  channels 
and  at  legal  prices.  Anything  that  upsets  the  regular  food  distribu- 
tion machinery,  or  that  boosts  prices  to  illegal  levels,  makes  it  difficult 
for  our  armed  forces  to  buy  the  food — in  tlie  amount  they  need — 
when  they  need  it. 

Similarly,  once  citizens  or  storekeepers  are  not  able  to  obtain  their 
share  of  food,  dissatisfaction  in  the  community  sets  in.  There  will 
be  dissatisfaction  with  the  home  front  program.  "War  production 
raay  suffer.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  community  will  go  up.  "Work- 
ers will  complain  and  ask  for  more  wages — all  at  the  expense  of  a 
united  war  effort — a  strong  home  front. 

6.  The  Facts  ASpotet  the  Atsiount  of  American  Food 

Wasted  Ererg  YeuM' 

The  amount  of  food  waste  that  transpires  every  day  on  our  farms, 
in  victory  gardens,  in  the  distribution  of  food,  in  the  grocery  store, 
in  eating  places,  and  in  the  home  has  been  little  publicized. 

Yet  the  amount  of  food  wasted  at  all  tlie^e  points  exacts  a  terrific 
toll  on  our  food  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  food  produced  in  the  United  States  every  year  is  lost  or  wasted. 

"While  much  of  this  waste  is  unavoidable,  or  can  bo  corrected  only 
at  excessive  expense,  a  great  deal  is  avoidable  and  can  be  prevented. 
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Much  of  this  avoidable  waste  o  curs  in  the  home  itself.  Part 
occurs  in  restaurants  and  other  eating  places.  Still  other  food  is 
wasted  throiiah  improper  handling  in  fooil  distribution  channels  and 
on  the  farms. 

If  only  one-third  of  the  annual  food  waste  in  thi«  comitry  could 
be  avoided,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  between  6  to  8  percent 
to  our  total  food  supply.  This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  feeding 
our  armed  forces.  It  would  supply  our  allies  with  most  of  the  food 
we  are  planning  to  send  them  in  1943.  It  is  as  much  the  food 
production  increase  our  farmers  are  asked  to  make  in  1943  over  the 
previous  year. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  civilian — whether  a  con- 
sumer, producer,  or  distributor  of  food— to  understand  these  facts 
about  food  waste  and  the  importance  of  its  prevention. 

For  the  production  of  food  is  subject  to  many  variables  which 
cannot  be  controlled  entirely  by  human  action. 

But  the  conservation  of  food  (prevention  of  waste)  is  something 
which  can  be  controlled.  For  most  civilians,  perhaps  their  greatest 
opportunity  to  make  additional  food  available  to  "fight  for  freedom" 
lies  in  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  waste. 

Control  of  food  waste  in  our  armed  forces. — The  vigorous 
measures  now  being  taken  to  eliminnte  all  possible  waste  in  Army 
and  Navy  camps  serves  as  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

Vast  savings  of  food  are  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  new  basis 
for  issuing  rations  developed  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  after  a 
survey  of  food  Avaste  in  Army  kitchens.  Food  waste  that  was  running 
as  high  as  20  percent  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the  is.-:uing  of 
food  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  present  for  meals,  rather 
than  the  number  of  men  carried  on  the  rolls. 

INIonths  ago  more  meals,  were  being  prepared  than  Avere  consumed, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  every  company  almost  invariably  there  were 
a  number  of  men  who  did  not  answer  the  mess  call  for  various  reasons. 

The  present  sj-stem  provides  for  computing  the  attendance  of  men 
at  each  meal  each  day  and  preparing  average  daily  tables  based  on 
actual  experience.  These  tables  make  it  possible  to  gage  with  extreme 
accuracy  the  number  of  men  who  will  have  to  be  fed  each  day. 

The  second  factor  in  I'educing  food  waste  has  been  a  successful 
campaign  of  educating  the  soldier  not  to  waste  food  by  taking 
more  than  he  can  eat.  The  soldier  is  encouraged  to  eat  all  the  vriints, 
but  he  is  strongly  urged  not  to  take  an  ounce  more  than  that. 

Finally,  waste  resulting  from  serving  soldiers  unpopular  foods 
i.-  rapidly  being  coirecled  in  master  menus  which  prescribe  the  less 
popular  foods  on  f(  \ver  occasions.  '  Thus,  since  soldiers  don't  like 
certain  A'egetabies,  tliey  are  sspt  to  get  them  infrequently,  their  place 
being  taken  by  some  other  food  with  equal  food  value. 


These  corrective  steps  have  sfroatly  improved  the  economy  and 
eiSciency  of  Army  food  handling  and  have  meas^urably  eased  the 
impact  of  the  Army's  food  procurements  on  supp'irs  uvaiUible  for 
civilian  use. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Navy.  A  recent  study  of  the  food  admin- 
istration and  methods  of  the  United  States  Navy  was  recently  com- 
pleted by  a  civilian  committee,  consisting  of  seven  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  American  food  industry. 

All  told,  the  study  covered  more  than  25  percent  of  Navy  manpower 
within  the  United  States,  including  most  of  the  major  naval  bases. 

In  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (May  11,  1943),  the 
committee  made  the  following  statement  regarding  food  waste : 

It  is  our  opinion  that  waste  is  Jess  than  in  the  average  home  or  public  institu- 
tion where  food  is  prepared  and  served,  whether  for  profit  or  otherwise,  because 
practically  all  of  the  food  prepared  and  served  in  the  Kavy  is  consumed.  The 
slogan  "Take  all  you  want,  but  eat  all  you  take"  is  observed. 

7.  The  Reasons  Why  Adjusttnents  Bave  Become  a 
Wartime  Necessity 

Habits  are  hard  to  change.  No  one  likes  to  change  them.  But 
any  belief  that  America's  food  supply  will  always  be  kept  under 
control  and  in  smooth  working  order — that  the  time  when  it  will  be 
stabilized  is  "just  around  the  corner"  is  sure,  wishful  thinking. 

Even  in  peacetime,  we  cannot  anticipate  fully  either  our  food 
production  or  our  food  requirements.  One  month  of  bad  weather  can 
deal  a  major  blow  to  production.  And  in  wartime  the  variables 
multiply  manj'fold. 

The  supply  of  farm  manpower,  seed,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery — 
is  a  variable.  So  is  the  amount  of  food  raised  in  victory  gardens, 
and  the  amount  canned  at  home.  Prices  of  farm  products  are 
variables.  So  are  wages  in  food  processing  plants.  So  is  the  amount 
of  food  raised  by  our  allies.    And  all  are  important.  • 

But  the  most  important  variable  of  all  is  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Invasion.  Victories.  Defeats.  All  can  change  the  food  picture 
ahnost  over  night.  The  niunber  of  our  men  fighting  abroad  .  .  , 
the  number  of  food  ships  sunk  .  .  .  the  number  of  liberated  peoples 
freed  from  the  Axis  yoke — can  affect  the  requirements  on  American 
food — and  drastically  so. 

So  when  it  comes  to  food,  it  seems  evident  that  every  victory 
which  brings  this  war  nearer  to  its  end  will  mean  that  we  may  have 
to  tighten  our  belts  a  little  further  and  adjust  to  new  food  habits 
and  conditions. 

So  for  the  duration  of  the  war — for  every  American  consumer, 
processor,  distributor,  or  farmer — this  adjustment  is  recommended: 
Adjustment  to  the  idea  of  adjusting  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise. 
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B.  INSPIRING  OUR  PEOPLE  TO  ACTION 


Once  Americans  understand  the  facts  about  food — once  they  realize 
clearly  how  crucially  important  it  is  as  a  weapon  of  war — once  any 
misconceptions  they  may  have  about  food  have  been  corrected — then 
they  will  act  to  make  "food  fight  for  freedom." 

What  every  American  is  being  asked  to  do  about  food. — The  fol- 
lowing actions  are  necessary  for  all  Americans  insofar  as  they  are 
possible  of  accomplishment : 

1.  Produce 

The  first  and  most  important  need  is  production.  America's 
6,OUO,000  farm  families,  with  the  help  of  3,500,000  volunteer  farm 
workers,  are  being  asked  to  produce  as  never  before.  This  calls  for 
millions  of  acres  to  be  put  imder  the  plow — longer  hours — back-break- 
ing sweat  and  toil.  It  calls  for  the  provision  of  needed  machinery 
and  supplies.  It  calls  for  managing  the  crop  and  livestock  schedules 
on  millions  of  farms  so  as  to  turn  out  the  kind  and  amount  of  foods 
Uncle  Sam  needs  to  fight  the  war. 

It  calls  for  a  maximum  number  of  Victory  gardens,  large  and  small. 
Gardens  on  farms,  as  well  as  in  small  towns  and  cities.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  15,000,000  Victory  gardens  in  1942  produced  7,500,000  000 
pounds  of  food,  and  our  21,000,000  this  year  will  produce  10^500,- 
000,000  pounds;  In  1914,  still  more  will  be  needed. 

2.  Conserve 

Even  if  farmers  and  Victory  gardeners  break  all  production  records 
in  1943  and  1944,  it  won't  be  enough.  We'll  need  more.  JMuch  food 
can  be  made  available  through  conservation  measures  alone. 

Consumers  are  being  called  upon  to  conserve — to  see  to  it  that 
Victory  gardens  are  kept  up — cultivated  and  picked.  The  garbage 
pail  must  be  starved. 

Farmers  are  being  urged  to  increase  their  efforts  to  conserve  on 
feed' — to  see  to  it  that  all  possible  food  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion is  saved  for  human  consumption — to  make  sure  that  every  ounce 
of  food  grown  is  actually  harvested  and  used. 

Food  processors,  despite  manpower  handicaps,  can  help  see  to  it 
that  every  pound  of  food  possible  is  preserved,  packed,  and  canned, 
and  that  waste  is  eliminated. 

Food  retailers  can  do  their  part  in  cutting  down  on  waste  which 
robs  this  Nation  of  such  a  vital  part  of  our  food  supply  each  year. 
Eating  places  can  conserve. 
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3.  Preserve  Fresh  Foods 

In  this  war,  the  preservation  of  food  at  home  becomes  a  battle 
station  of  primar}'  importance — particularly  for  those  who  have  their 
own  gardens — or  who  have  ready  access  to  garden-fresh  foods. 

For  in  most  localities,  and  particularly  in  noncommercial  gardens, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  surplus  crops  produced  in  overabundance 
during  a  few  brief  periods  of  the  year.  If  not  eaten — or  preserved — 
they  swiftly  waste,  robbing  our  country  and  our  allies  of  a  crucially 
needed  food. 

Last  year  American  homemakers  canned  approximately  5  billion 
pounds  of  food.  Others  preserved  still  more  food  by  brining,  drying, 
storing,  and  other  methods. 

This  year  and  next,  with  millions  more  victory  gardens,  there  will 
be  billions  of  pounds  of  additional  food  that  can  be  preserved. 

4.  Share 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  "food  fight  for  freedom"  is  through 
sharing. 

We  can  share  our  food  with  our  Army  and  Navj'  and  Marines — 
with  our  boys  abroad  and  in  camps  at  home. 

We  can  share  it  with  our  allies,  the  English.  Russians,  Chinese,  and 
the  liberated  peoples  of  north  Africa  and  Europe. 

We  can  share  food  at  home  through  rationing,  ajid  observe  the 
rationing  rules  cheerfully  and  willingly  so  that  everyone  gets  his  fair 
share — even  if  it  means  less  of  our  favorite  foods — inconvenience — 
and  use  of  totally  new  foods. 

Families  who  eat  in  restaurants  or  who  raise  their  own  food  and 
thus  who  do  not  actually  need  some  or  all  of  their  ration  stamps  should 
be  informed  as  to  the  contributions  thej^  can  make  to  our  food  supply 
by  destroying  those  stamps.  For  if  no  one  uses  ration  coupons  to  buy 
food  he  does  not  need,  an  important  contribution  to  our  food  supply 
will  result. 

Farmers  can  share  their  machinery,  their  manpower,  their  seed, 
their  fertilizer  among  themselves.  They  can  see  to  it  that  their  neigh- 
bors in  cities  and  towns  get  their  fair  share  of  meat  by  consuming 
only  a  fair  share  in  each  farm  home. 

5.  Eat  the  Right  Foods 

To  make  the  most  productive  use  of  the  food  available  at  home  calls 
for  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  niitrition.  This 
ineans  three  well-balanced  meals  a  day  built  around  the  foods  avail- 
able— even  though  food  habits  which  have  been  ingrained  for  years 
may  have  to  be  changed.   It  calls  for  proper  cooking,  serving,  and 
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storing  of  foods  to  obtain  maximum  healtli  and  flavor  values.  It 
calls  for  adequate  breakfasts  and  lunches  to  give  our  home  front  the 
energy  it  needs  to  keep  war  production  humming — to  keep  families  fit, 
strong,  healthy. 

6.  Substitute  Plentitul  for  Scarce  Foods 

For  at  least  the  duration  of  the  war,  we  can  be  sure  some  of  our 
favorite  foods  will  be  scarce — scarce  all  of  the  time.  Most  of  these 
will  be  rationed  foods. 

In  addition,  thei'e  may  be  temporary  shortages  of  other  foods  for 
a  multitude  of  reasons,  i.e.,  transportation  difficulties,  price  differen- 
tials, the  weather,  unusually  heavy  war  demands,  etc.  The  shortage 
of  potatoes  early  in  1943  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  temporary  short- 
age due  mainly  to  late  frosts. 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  foods  which  can  be  used  as  substitutes 
or  alternates  for  foods  that  are  scarce.  And  it  becomes  a  war  job  for 
every  homemaker  to  learn  a  few  fundamentals  about  substitutes  and 
alternate  food  combinations  so  that  they  can  keep  their  families  fit 
and  keen  despite  shortages. 

7.  Melp  Keep  Food  Costs  Oown 

If  food  costs  are  not  held  down,  the  poorer  people  and  those  with 
fixed  incomes  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  amount  of  food  they  need.  This 
affects  health,  morale,  war  production. 

To  protect  these  millions  of  ovir  people — and  to  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down  for  all  of  us — is  one  of  the  most  important  battle  stations 
we  have  on  food. 

And  food  costs  can  be  controlled  if  everyone  will  observe  top  legal 
prices  and  never  pay  more — if  farmers  will  not  ask  for  unfairly  high 
prices  for  their  food  and  livestock — if  workers  will  not  ask  for  un- 
necessary wage  increases. 

8.  Participate  in  Community  Food  Projects 

To  make  "food  fight  for  freedom"  calls  for  community  as  well  as 
individual  effort. 

In  many  communities  major  food  projects  have  been  under  way  for 
some  time. 

Some  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  much  needed 
information  and  guidance.  Others  have  been  set  up  to  stimulate  pub- 
lic participation  in  a  specific  project ;  still  others  for  both  purposes. 

Most  commmiities  have  nutrition  committees  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  teach  the  fmidamentals  of  good  wartime  food  bujdng  and 
meal  planning.  In  other  cities  there  are  community  canning  projects, 
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community  victory  gardens.  Still  others  have  sponsored  food  con- 
servation measures  on  a  community  basis — organized  "clean  your 
plate"  clubs,  etc. 

Another  example  of  community  action  lies  in  the  "Home  front 
pledge"  programs  which  are  being  carried  on  in  many  towns  and  cities 
as  a  community  project.  These  programs  are  designed  to  increase 
voluntary  compliance  with  rationing  and  price  control.  Citizens  in 
every  community  are  being  asked  to  make  the  home-front  pledge,  i.e., 
"I  will  pay  no  more  than  top  legal  prices — I  will  accept  no  rationed 
goods  without  giving  up  ration  stamps." 

These  community  food  projects  can  and  are  performing  extremely 
important  contributions  to  our  food  laiowledge  and  supply.  In  every 
way  they  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  And  if  they  are  not 
in  operation,  they  should  be  started. 

O.  Place  the  War  First — Expect  to  Adjust  and 
Cooperate 

In  a  war,  the  food  supply  can  never  be  stable.  It  is  subject  to  con- 
stant variables :  weather,  insects,  the  progress  of  the  war — the  sudden 
need  of  our  allies  or  our  armed  forces  for  extra  food,  the  amount  of 
food  ships  sunk  or  docked  abroad. 

But  home-front  action  can  help  lick  the  problem.  Consumers  can 
become  used  to  adjusting  to  new  foods — to  temporary  local  shortages 
of  favorite  foods. 

The  food-distributing  trade  can  get  used  to  adjustments  In  food 
supplies  and  necessary  regulations  such  as  rationing  and  price 
controls. 

The  same  is  true  of  farmers  and  processors.  As  producers,  and  aa 
consumers,  all  Americans  can  cooperate  with  the  demands  of  the  war 
on  food. 

Farmers  can  help  each  other  out  with  their  plowing,  planting,  and 
harvesting.  City  people  can  help  out  hj  working  on  farms  and  in 
processing  plants.  At  least  31/2  million  Americans  will  be  asked  to 
volunteer  for  at  least  1  month's  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  process- 
ing plants  to  help  assure  that  our  full  food  supply  is  produced. 

All  this  may  mean  temporary  sacrifice — extra  work — doing  without, 
etc.  But  we  cannot  win  the  war  with  half-way  measures — we  cannot 
afford  to  "let  George  do  it" — we  cannot  prevail  with  too  little  too 
late.  That  means  "put  the  war  first" — and  expect  to  adjust  and  co- 
operate with  war  conditions. 

Wlien  Americans,  correctly  infonned,  take  these  actions  freely  and 
willingly,  two  benefits  of  tremendous  importance  will  result : 

1.  The  most  productive  use  of  the  75  percent  of  food  available 
for  civilians  will  be  assured.    Successful  actions  on  the  home 
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fi'ont  will  help  offset  increased  war  demands  for  food,  and  may^ 
even  add  to  the  amount  of  food  available  for  civilian  use. 

2.  It  will  assure  our  being  able  to  continue  to  use  our  food  as 
a  vital  and  crucial  weapon  of  war — for  our  armed  forces — for- 
our  fighting  allies — for  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe — as  a 
psychological  weapon  against  our  enemies — ^fighting  for  freedom, 
throughout  the  world. 
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SECTION  II.  THE  PLAN 


To  bring  out  the  facts  needed  for  a  proper  understanding  and 
respect  for  food  and  to  help  bring  about  these  much -needed  actions 
to  make  "food  fight  for  freedom" — calls  for  a  long-range  educational 
program  continuing  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

It  calls  for  action  from  our  people  as  food  consumers — as  food 
producers — as  food  processors — as  food  distributors.  It  calls  for 
the  mobilization  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  groups  and  whole 
communities  to  join  in  one  mighty  food  crusade. 

It  calls  for  full  wholehearted  support  by  consumer  groups.  By 
clubs  and  organizations — both  professional  and  nonprofessional.  By 
labor,  church,  and  school  groups.  By  patriotic  organizations  and 
auxiliaries.  By  farm  groups.  By  individual  food  processors  and 
food  distributors,  and  by  their  trade  groups  and  associations.  By 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  all  eating  places.  By  the  many  varied  in- 
formation and  advertising  media — magazines,  newspapers,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  outdoor  displays,  etc.  By  Federal,  State,  city,  and 
county  departments,  agencies,  institutions,  and  social  services. 

The  importance  of  community  action. — While  national  informa- 
tion on  the  facts  about  our  food  supply  and  on  how  every  American 
can  make  "food  fight  for  freedom"  is  sorely  needed — imperative  to 
success — the  value  of  organized  community  and  group  action  on  food 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  properly  organized  communit}'  ac- 
tion provides  direction,  inspiration,  and  continuity.  It  can  give 
direction  to  the  citizen's  innate,  but  unharnessed  patriotism — imbue 
him  with  a  sense  of  his  individual  responsibilty  and  opportunity  to 
contribute  his  share  as  a  member  of  a  great  popular  army  with  a 
job  that  will  help  win  the  war.  It  can  dramatize  the  entire  project 
into  a  crusade.  Its  cumulative  efi'ect  can  become  an  irresistible 
spiritual  force. 

For  these  reasons,  every  community  will  be  urged  to  mobilize 
existing  local  groups  to  bring  about  community  action  for  the  "food 
fights  for  freedom"  program. 

No  rigid  plan  to  follow. — Each  community  has  its  own  food  prob- 
lems. The  quantity,  qualitj?^,  and  type  of  organized  groups  who  will 
wish  to  get  behind  the  program  will  vary  from  city  to  city.  "What 
is  an  established  and  successful  educational  method  in  one  city  may 
have  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  another.    The  mobilization  facilities — 
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the  interest  Of  local  officials — ^tlie  ability  of  civic  leaders,  etc.,  will  vary 
from  city  to  city — community  to  community. 

Therefore,  in  the  laiowledge  that  better  than  anyone  else  the  people 
in  the  commmiity  itself  will  know  what  can  and  should  be  done,  no 
rigid  plan  for  community  action  will  be  prepared. 

However,  to  arouse  interest  and  to  illustrate  the  various  possi- 
bilities, special  suggestions  as  to  how  the  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom" 
program  might  be  promoted  or  adapted  will  be  prepared  for — 

1.  The  food  industry. 

2.  The  grocery  trade. 

3.  Local  newspapers. 

4.  Interested  community  groups. 

Three  basic  elements  for  constant  use. — In  addition,  in  order  to 
give  a  national  entity  and  meaning  to  the  program,  to  fuse  the  many 
parts  into  one,  certain  elements  have  been  designed  for  continuous 
lise — ^both  nationally  and  locally.    These  include  : 

1.  A  program  emblem  and  theme. 

2.  The  four  "guides"  to  action. 

3.  A  food  allocation  chart. 

1.  The  Program  Emblewn  and  Theme 

As  a  symbol  to  help  focus  the  public's  attention  to  the  program — 
to  act  as  a  common  denominator  for  it,  and  signify  and  simplify  the 
objectives,  an  emblem  and  theme  have  been  devised. 

The  emblem  itself  is  a  market  basket  carried  by  an  arm  and  hand 
which  obviously  belong  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Over  the  basket  is  the  theme  "Food  fights  for  freedom" — a  phrase 
tnat  classifies  food  as  a  weapon  of  war  because  it  "fights"'  and  that 
associates  food  not  only  with  victory  in  this  war,  but  wdth  a  broader 
concept  embracing  a  lasting  peace  and  post-war  responsibilities. 

Plans  call  for  utilizing  tliis  emblem  and  theme  in  every  possible 
manner — ^ia  advertising,  in  homes,  in  store  windows,  in  cartoons,  in 
eating  places,  on  food  packages,  in  calendars,  in  movies — in  all  possi- 
ble national  and  local  publicity  pertaining  to  this  "Food  Fights  for 
Freedom"  program. 

2.  The  Four  ^'Guides''  to  Action 

Amplifj'ing  the  emblem  and  theme,  and  often  integrated  with  it,  are 
four  subordinate  but  vital  "guides"  to  action : 

Produce  Share 
and  and 
CoNSERYB  Plat  Square 
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Taken  both  literally  and  in  a  broad  sense,  these  four  "guides" 
cover  most  of  the  nine  action  requirements  of  the  progi-am : 

Produce  (more  food  and  of  the  right  variety  on  farm?  and  in 

Victory  gardens). 
Conserve  (don't  waste  it — preserve  fresh  perishables — eat  the 

right  foods,  including  substitutes). 
Share  (with  our  fighters  and  allies — with  one  another). 
Plat  Square  (cooperate  with  rationing  and  legal  prices — place 

the  war  first  and  expect  to  adjust). 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  four  "guides"  to  action  are 
included  in  this  program  to  enable  the  information  media  to  tie  in  a 
very  brief  action  message  with  the  basic  emblem  and  theme  and  to 
give  the  public  an  action  message  that  is  quick  and  easy  to  remember. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  graphically  the  manner  in  which 
the  basic  theme  and  four  general  "guides''  to  action  tie  in  with 
the  more  specific  actions  previously  described. 


3.  The  Food  Allocation  Chart 

This  is  a  simple  "pie  chart"  in  circular  form.  The  total  contents  of 
the  circle  (100  percent)  represent  the  estimated  amount  of  food  that 


•will  be  produced  in  this  country  in  1943.  Then  each  estimated  share  of 
this  total  (13  percent  for  our  armed  forces,  10  percent  for  lend-lease, 
2  percent  for  other  purposes)  represents  the  claims  being  made  on  our 
supply  for  1943.  The  remainder  (75  percent)  represents  the  share 
for  our  civilians.   Food  imports  are  not  included  in  this  chart. 

The  purpose  of  this  chart  is  twofold.  First,  to  demonstrate  as 
simply  and  graphically  as  possible  the  war  uses  of  our  ^f  ood.  Second, 
to  dramatize  how  important  the  various  home  front  actions  on  food 
can  be,  in  comparison  with  the  25  percent  of  our  food  being  used  for 
war.  For  example,  if  we  can  cut  down  on  food  waste  by  50  percent, 
that  will  add  at  least  10  percent  to  our  food  supply.  An  extra  5  mil- 
lion Victory  gardens  will  add  II/4  million  tons  of  food.  If  our  farm- 
ers are  able  to  increase  food  production  in  1944,  to  the  extent  Uncle 
Sam  will  ask,  that  will  add  an  estimated  5  percent. 

This  food  allocation  chart  can  be  used  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  emblem  and  theme. 

This  new  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  program  also  calls  for  an  oc- 
casional major  national  drive  which  can  serve  as  an  "event"  for  in- 
tensive specific  actions  in  local  communities. 

The  first  such  event  is  OPA's  "Home  front  pledge  program"  which 
calls  for  community  action  and  national  publicity  from  August  1  to 
November  1.  This  program  is  described  very  briefly  on  page  30. 
The  second  will  be  "Food  for  Freedom  month." 

Food  for  Freedom  Month. — To  mobilize  our  people  to  action  with 
maximum  effectiveness — and  to  make  a  deep  and  indelible  impression 
on  our  people  of  the  need  for  action,  the  month  of  November  is  being 
designated  as  "Food  for  Freedom"  month.  Beginning  November  1 
wholehearted  support  will  be  requested  from  all  States  and  cities — 
all  Federal,  State,  and  county  organizations — all  women's  educational 
organizations — all  food  processors  and  distributors — all  religious  and 
labor  groups  and  many  others — in  educating  themselves  and  our 
individual  citizens  on  the  need  for  maximum  productive  action  on 
food. 

.  In  other  words,  November  will  become  a  mobilization  month  for 
food — an  invitation  to  every  patriotic  American  to  join  in  a  food 
crusade  to  make  "food  fight  for  freedom." 

In  this  connection,  Thanksgiving  Day  should  take  on  an  even  deeper 
and  wider  significance  this  year.  Heretofore,  throughout  American 
history,  Thanksgiving  has  been  a  traditional  religious  celebration  to 
give  thanks  for  our  bounty  and  harvest.  This  year  it  is  hoped  that 
Thanksgiving  will  be  enriched  in  meaning  for  our  people  by  an  addi- 
tional concept — the  concept  of  sharing — of  the  golden  rule — of  help- 
ing to  make  our  "food  fight  for  freedom"  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Other  major  "events"  somewhat  similar  to  "Food  for  Freedom" 
month  are  planned  for  1944. 
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SECTION  HI.  THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  EXISTING 
INDIVIDUAL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 


In  the  past  je;\v  individual  information  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped for: 

1.  Farm  production  goals. 

2.  Victory  gardens. 

3.  Home  pi-eservation. 

4.  Nutrition. 

5.  Food  conservation. 

6.  Farm  manpower  (United  States  Crop  Corps) . 

7.  Rationing. 

&'.  Food  price  control  (top  legal  prices).  , 
9.  Home  front  pledge  (conmiunity  observance  of  rationing 
and  price  control). 

But  the  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  progi-am  embraces  so  many 
food  facets — is  so  all-inclusive — that  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
this  program  to  the  individual  food  information  programs  naturally 
presents  itself. 

As  the  needed  action  on  each  individual  program  requires  lengihy 
explanation,  major  emphasis  has  necessaril}^  been  given  to  "how  to 
accomplish"  the  particular  objective  of  the  program.  Explanation 
of  the  over-all  food  picture  and  the  "reason  why"  of  the  individual 
program  in  relation  to  this  over-all  picture  hav-e  tended  to  be 
neglected. 

So  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  is  designed  primarily  as  a  vital, 
continuous  "backdrop"  program  to  all  individual  food  information 
programs.    Its  purpose  is — 

1.  To  help  illuminate  the  whole  food  picture  and  to  bring 
together  all  the  essential  facts  about  food  for  the  first  time. 

2.  To  provide  eifective  integration  among  the  individual  food 
programs. 

3.  To  help  foster  a  deeper  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  the 
role  our  food  is  playing  and  must  continue  to  play  in  wartime 
and  in  the  post-war  period. 

4.  To  help  remove  actual  and  potential  barriers  to  the  actions 
tliat  each  individual  food  program  asks  citizens  to  undertake. 
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The  individual  food  programs  will  continue  as  they  have  in  tha 
past,  but  with  this  major  implementation : 

Beginning  in  October  1943,"  wherever  feasible,  messages 
on  each  individual  food  program  in  each  medium  are  to 
be  tied  in  with  the  basic  theme  and  emblem  of  "Food 
Fights  for  Freedom." 

This  tie-in  will  serve  a  threefold  purpose:  First,  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  basic  theme  and  emblem  will  increase  the  public's 
consciousness  of  food  in  war.  Second,  it  will  help  make  the  public 
appreciate  the  relation  of  each  individual  program  to  each  other. 
Third,  it  will  enable  each  individual  program  to  capitalize  on  what- 
6A^er  good  will  and  appreciation  the  backdrop  program  has  built  for. 
the  importance  of  food  in  war. 

To  summarize :  The  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  will  place  major 
emphasis  on  backgromid  information  as  to  how  American  food  is 
fighting  for  freedom,  and  why  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  every 
civilian  are  necessary.  The  individual  progi'ams  will,  in  reality, 
start  where  the  background  program  leaves  off  by  giving  a  much 
more  complete  explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  "how"  to  do  the  job 
desired. 
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SECTION  IV.  INFORMATION  OBJECTIVES 


In  considering  the  information  objectives  of  this  program,  there 
are  certain  broad  general  principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  program  is  designed  primarily  to  give  the  public  the  complete 
picture  about  the  role  our  food  is  playing  and  must  continue  to  play 
on  a  gradually  increased  scale,  both  in  shortening  this  war  and  in 
wi'iting  the  peace  that  follows. 

It  is  designed  to  help  awaken  our  people  to  a  new  social  conscious- 
ness about  food — to  make  them  want  to  respect  it  as  a  crucial,  fighting 
weapon  of  war  and  peace — want  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  also  designed  to  drive  home  these  four  essential  facts: 

1.  There  is  not  enough  food  in  total  to  satisfy  all  the  demands 
(war  and  civilian)  for  food. 

2.  Even  though  the  civilian  supply  will  always  be  protected  at 
an  adequate  level  for  fitness  and  health,  there  will  be  a  definite 
shortage  of  a  number  of  our  favorite  foods. 

3.  There  is  no  cure-all  for  this  condition.  The  solution  is  not 
just  around  the  corner.  Production  is  a  variable — subject  to  in- 
fluences beyond  human  control.  And  the  biggest  variable  of  them 
all  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  nearer  we  approach  victory, 
the  greater  the  strain  on  our  food  supply. 

4.  Therefore,  home-front  action  of  various  kinds  to  make  the 
most  productive  use  of  our  food  supply — to  make  "food  fight  for 
freedom" — has  become  imperative.  And  we  can  make  '"food 
fight  for  freedom"  if  we  Produce  and  Conserve,  Share  and  Plat 
.Square. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  understanding,  specific  information 
objectives  of  this  program  are  divided  into  (1)  understanding  ob- 
jectives, (2)  action  objectives.  Naturally,  many  times  the  two  will  be 
bandied  together. 

Understanding  objectives. — When  it  comes  to  understanding,  the 
truths  about  food  that  our  people  need  to  have  explained  time  and 
time  again  are  the  same  whether  the  messages' are  directed  to  people 
as  consumers,  as  producers,  as  processors  or  packers,  or  as  food  dis- 
tributors. 

They  can  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  Explain  the  facts  about  the  United  States  as  a  food  produc- 
ing- nation  (pp.  4  to  6),  and  the  record  of  the  farmers  (pp.  6 
toD). 
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2.  Explain  the  various  war  demands  on  our  food  supply  and 
show  how  our  food  is  alreadj'  fighting  for  freedom  (pp.  9  to  18). 

3.  Explain  the  facts  about  the  food  our  Army  and  Navy  need 
and  why  it  is  needed,  and  the  same  for  lend-lease  and  other  trade 
(pp.  9  to  18). 

4.  Contrast  our  positive  use  of  food  to  rehabilitate  con- 
quered peoples  and  encourage  Italy's  surrender,  with  Hitler's 
use  of  food  as  a  weapon  of  stai-vation  (pp.  16  to  18) . 

5.  Explain  how  increased  purchasing  power  has  increased  the 
demand  for  food  at  home,  and  led  to  rationing  and  price  control 
as  protective  war  measures  (pp.  18  to  20). 

6.  Explain  how  the  United  Nations'  food  supply  is  allocated 
and  our  civilian  supply  protected  (pp.  20  to  21) . 

7.  Explain  how  rationing  and  price  control  help  make  our 
"food  fight  for  freedom"  (pp.  21  to  24) . 

8.  Explain  the  facts  on  food  waste  (pp.  24  to  26) . 

9.  Explain  the  variables  affecting  our  food  supply  (p.  26). 

10.  Explain  why,  as  victory  comes  closer,  we  will  need  to  draw 
our  belts  tighter  (p.  26). 

Action  objectives. — The  ultimate  goal  of  this  entire  program  is  to 
establish  so  clearly  in  people's  minds  the  true  facts  about  food  and 
its  importance  as  a  fighting  weapon  that  they  will  feel  a  strong  patri- 
otic urge  to  do  something  about  it — to  use  it  as  efficiently  and  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

The  reasons  why  food  is  a  weapon  may  be  translated  into  appeals 
that  will  inspire  action  if  due  regard  is  given  certain  basic  principles : 

1.  The  language  of  food  is  universal.  Its  production  \inites 
workers  as  do  few  other  occupations.  Its  preparation  is  a  key- 
stone of  the  home.  Its  consumption  is  always  a  sociable  inter- 
lude, often  an  occasion.  And  to  share  it  has  been  a  gesture  of 
fellowship  from  time  immemorial.  A  whole  galaxy  of  human 
emotions  revolve  around  the  stark  fact  that  man  must  eat  t©  live. 
These  emotions  provide  an  inexhaustible  source  of  appeals  for 
action. 

2.  Most  American  families  are  not  aware  of  the  degree  to 
which  they  waste  food.  By  giving  them  the  facts,  the  "family 
conscience"  will  be  put  on  the  alert  to  combat  waste  consistently. 

3.  Some  people  are  inclined  to  feel  that  merely  by  conforming 
to  the  rationing  rules  they  are  doing  all  that's  necessary  about  the 
food  problem.  Where  they  know  that  rationing  is  only  a  part 
of  the  battle,  they  will  take  the  necessary  actions. 

4.  Our  traditional  theo;:y  of  abundance  of  food  in  the  past 
makes  it  very  hard  for  most  Americans  to  appreciate  how  des- 
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perately  the  United  Xntioiis  dppend  on  us  for  food.  An  aware- 
ness of  this  dependency  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  make  food 
fight. 

0.  Unlike  many  of  our  country's  cooperative  war  efforts,  the 
food  program  has  no  inspiring  end-product  like  a  battleship,  a 
bomber,  or  a  tank  to  serve  as  an  exciting  symbol  of  achievement. 
Yet  the  highly  personal  appeal  of  food  gives  it  a  unique  ad- 
vantage in  this  program  to  establish  its  reality  as  a  fighting 
weapon  comparable  to  those  other  symbols  of  our  might. 

6.  The  cumulative  effect  of  each  individual  action  should  be 
pointed  out.  The  action  should  be  pictured  as  it  appears  in  the 
aggregate — when  put  together  with  all  other  contributions.  Each 
individual  should  understand  that  he  is  part  of  a  "team"  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  by  their  actions  can  make  "food  fight 
for  freedom." 

The  s^Decific  actions  you  will  ask  our  people  to  take  to  make  "food 
fight  for  freedom"  will  usualh'  A'ary  depending  on  whether  the  mes- 
sage is  aimed  at  people  as  consumers,  as  producers,  as  processors  or 
packers,  or  as  food  producers. 
The  consumer  should  be  asked : 

1.  To  save  every  ounce  of  food — avoid  waste. 

2.  To  preserve  (can,  store,  etc.)  all  possible  surplus  fresh  food. 

3.  To   share    our   food    supply — accept    rationing  willingly, 

cheerfully. 

4.  To  produce  food  in  every  possible  way  (Victoi-y  gardens  and 

farm  labor). 

5.  To  keep  food  costs  down  by  paying  no  more  than  top  legal 

piices. 

6.  To  serve  and  eat  balanced  meals  built,  as  far  as  possible,  around 

the  "right  foods." 

7.  To  adjust  diets  to  the  foods  available. 

8?  To  participate  in  or  start  commimity  food  projects. 
9.  To  place  the  war  first  and  adjust  to  war  conditions. 

The  food  processor  and  distributor  should  be  asked  : 

1.  To  see  to  it  that  each  customer  gets  a  fair  share. 

2.  To  save  every  ounce  of  food — avoid  waste. 

3.  Never  to  buy  or  sell  above  legal  food  prices. 

4.  To  deal  only  through  legitimate  channels. 

5.  To  place  the  war  first  and  adjust  to  war  conditions. 

The  farmer-producer  should  be  asked : 

1.  To  produce  all  he  can. 

2.  To  grow  the  kind  of  war  crops  our  Nation  needs. 

3.  To  save  every  ounce  of  food — avoid  waste. 
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To  share  food  cheerfully  and  willingly. 

6.  To  pool  machinery  and  labor  so  that  no  machine  or  man  spends 
an  idle  hour. 

6.  To  deal  only  through  legitimate  channels. 

7.  Never  to  buy  or  sell  above  legal  prices. 

8.  To  place  the  war  first  and  adjust  to  the  war. 

Special  information  objectives  for  Food  for  Freedom  month. — 

Because  plans  for  community  action  during  this  month  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  no  special  information  objectives  are  listed  here. 
They  will,  however,  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  special  "fact  sheet" 
which  will  be  distributed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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SECTION  V.  PROGRAM-SOURCE  MATERIAL 


AGRicuLTUiiAL  STATISTICS,  1942.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Food  for  the  Army.  Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory,  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  United  States  Army  to  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Program.  May 
10,  1943.    War  Department,  Army  Service  Forces. 

The  Army's  Food  Program.  A  compilation  of  inquiries  made  in 
regard  to  the  Army  food  program,  together  with  the  answers. 

The  Soldier  and  His  Food.  Prepared  by  the  Woman's  Interests 
Section.    War  Department,  Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 

Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations.  For  the  period 
ended  April  30.  1943. 

Rationing  of  Food  in  Great  Britain.   British  Information  Services. 

Farming  in  Wartime  Britain.    British  Information  Services. 

NtTTRiTiON  IN  Wartime  Britain.    British  Information  Services. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation,  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Series  Entitled 
"What  are  we  fighting  for?" 

An  address  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  at  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  Swarthmore  College,  May  31,  1943. 

Starvation  Over  Europe,  1943.  Written  by  Boris  Shub,  on  the  basis 
of  research  by  Z.  Warhaftig. 

European  Digest.  Periodic  Digest  of  Selected  Items  from  Press 
and  Radio.    Office  of  War  Infonnation. 

Report  of  Special  Food  Committee.  Appointed  by  the  Hon.  Frank 
Knox,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Navy's  Food  Administration.    May  11,  1943. 

Information  Program  on  Economic  Stabilization  to  Keep  Down 
the  Cost  of  Lb  ing.    Office  of  War  Information. 

The  National  Food  Situation.  Published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  United  States  Go^'ernment  Campaign  to  Promote  the  Pro- 
duction, Sharing,  and  Proper  U^se  of  Food.  Prepared  by  Bureau 
of  Campaigns,  Office  of  War  Information.    January  1943.    Book  I. 

Campaign  to  Promote  the  Food  Production  Goals  for  1943.  Book 
II. 
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Information  Program  for  Point  Rationing  of  Canned  and  Proc- 
essed Foods.  Book  III. 
The  Victory  Gardens  Caimpaign.    Book  IV. 

United  States  Government  Caimpaign  to  Promote  the  Recruitment 
OF  Farm  Labor  and  Food  Processing  Labor  for  Peak  Season 
Needs.  Book  V. 

Better  Health — A  Speedier  Victory  Through  Proper  Nutrition. 
Book  VI. 

Appendices  to  the  Copy  Platform  Covering  Proper  Nutrition  and 

Conservation  of  Food. 
Inforjiation  Program  for  the  Rationing  of  Meats  and  Fats.  Book 

VIII. 

The  Benefits  of  Price  Control.    OPA's  Top  Legal  Price  Plan. 
Information  Book  for  the  Home  Front  Pledge.    Office  of  Price 
Administration. 
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A  TOOLS  FOR  THE  JOB 

Materials  for  Use  of  Citizens*  Pood  Information  Committee 
In  the  ?ood  FlAts  for  Treedom  Program 

In  this  enrelope  le  your  "kit  of  tools"  for  the  jol)  of  mobilizing  your 
community  to  make  food  fl^t  for  freedom*    These  are  the  materials  mentioned 
on  pages  7-9  of  the  Mobilization  Guide,    A  supplemental  order  "blcmk  Is  enclosed 
In  case  other  materials  are  needed,  not  ordered  on  the  blank  from  yoxir  "Mobiliza- 
tion Guide".  IMS  IN  THIS  KIT 

1,  Illustrated  folder,  "Tou  Can  Shorten  the  War  with  Food,"  reproduced 
on  the  two  following  pages  In  miniature.    This  Is  an  g-page,  album  style,  10  x 
7-inch  booklet  for  leaders  to  use  in  making  home  visits.    Tour  supply  should  be 
ordered  as  indicated  in  the  Mobilization  Guide, 

2,  "Food  C^uiz"  reproduced  on  the  attached  page  following  the  Illustrated 
folder.    Your  supply  should  be  ordered  as  indicated  in  the  Mobilization  Guide, 
The  Quiz  may  be  left  in  homes  by  leaders, 

3,  The  Information  Program  Booklet,  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom,"  contadning 
basic  facte  about  the  program, 

U,    "Food  Fights  for  Freedom  in  brief,  a  fact  sheet"  —  a  summary  (both 
sides  of  one  sheet)  of  essential  food  facts,  and  facts  about  this  campaign, 

5,  Slide-film  script,  "Food  Fl^ts  for  Freedom,"    The  print  of  the  film 
Itself  (film  strip,  silent,  black-&-whlte  still  pictures  for  showing  throu^ 
projector  on  screen)  should  be  ordered  as  indicated  in  Mobilization  Guide  if  you 
have  facilities  to  use  it, 

6,  Training  Guide  to  help  In  training  leaders  who  will  make  home  visits, 

7,  Suggested  sample,  or  pattern,  for  a  Calendar  of  Community  Food  Projects 
which  mi^t  be  prepared  locally  and  used  by  the  home  visitors  or  otherwise. 

8,  "Your  Newspapers,  and  Food  Fights  for  Freedom,"  aids  to  your  committee 
in  local -press  activities  (contains  proof  and  mats  of  Food  Fl^ts  for  Freedom 
.emblem) , 

9,  Speech  notes  on  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  to  be  adapted  by  local 
speakers, 

10,  Discussion  guides  on  "Pood  Fights  for  Freedom," 

11,  Hadio  materials  on  "Pood  Fights  for  Freedom.** 

12,  Things-to-do  in  the  Community  in  the  "Food  Fl^ts  for  Freedom"  Program. 
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PREPARED  8Y  THE  WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 
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IS  WHAT  YOU'RE  WAITING  FOR.. 


YOU  CAN 

WITH  A  WEAPON 
ONLY  YOU  CAN  USE 


•    «  0 
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can  shorten  the  war /Y 
?Q^HO  OF  FOOD  FIGHrs 


worn 


MORE  FOOD  makes  more  Weapons 

MORE  FOOD  makes  Strong  Fighters, 
Speeds  Victories,  Brings  Peace  Sooner 

CAN  MAKE  FOOD  FIGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM  
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V  GARDENERS    produced  over  10  BILLION  pounds 

of  (ood  in  1943 
FARMERS  broke  all  .cco.ds  lor 

the  ?tK  year  in  o  row  but 


WE  NEED  MORE  FOOD  WITH  EVERY  VICTORY 


IF  YOU  LIVE  IN  TOWN  

Plan   your  V-gordcn  now. 
Try   to   help   on   a  farm 
next  summer. 

IF  YOU  LIVE  ON  A  FARM  

Plan  to  meet   your  goals. 
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MAKE  YOUR  FOOD  GO  FARTHER 


WE  WASTE  TWICE  AS  MUCH  FOOD  AS  WE  SEND  OUR  ALLIES 
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YOU  CAN  END 

B/acilc  Markets 


RATIONING 
AND  PRICE  CONTROL 
ARE  TWIN  GUARDS 

to  k««p  your  thar«  ol  food  within 
th«  roach  of  your  pockctbook 
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WITH  YOUR  NEIGHBORS, 
FIGHTING  MEN  and  ALLIES 

PEACETIME  FOOD  SUPPLY  (1935-1939) 


/00%  TO  CIVIUAN* 


WARTIME  FOOD  SUPPLY  (1943) 


t 

,     .^[  '^'S  Ji  TO  CIVILIAN* 

Although  (h«  total  (ood  supply  for  civilic 
gteot  certain  itemi  mutt  be  rationed. 


I  large  as  before  the  wor,  dei 
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How  well  do  yoo  know 
the  war  weapon  you  use  three  times  a  day? 

Do  you  know  thaf  .  .  . 

Essential  food  rcquitemcnts  for  civilians  ore  set  osidt — a  year  in 
advoncc — jtisi  as  for  our  armed  forces  and  Allies? 

Food  produciion  in  fhi^  war  hos  increased  at  a  much  foster  rate 
than  in  the  f.r,f  World  War? 

Austfoho  and  New  Zealand  last  year  supplied  American  troops 
with  nearly  as  much  beef  as  we  shipped  to  oil  other  countries  under 
Lend-Lease? 

This  year  we  will  send  our  AlliCi  less  than  5  percent  of  our  butler? 

Every  victory  strains  our  food  supply,  because  the  more  fi9hting  men 
we  put  in  the  field  and  the  more  people  we  liberate,  the  more  food  is 
needed? 

We  waste  or  lose  one  pound  of  food  in  four,  and  saving  half  of  this 
would  odd  more  to  our  supply  than  we  are  sending  our  Allies  this  year? 

Block  markets  cannot  exist  if  everyone  pays  no  more  than  top  legol 
prices  ond  buys  only  with  his  own  valid  ration  coupons? 

MAKE  USE  OF  THESE  FACTS 
WHEN  YOU  TALK  ABOUT  FOOD  I 


For  further  information 

On 

•  FOOD  RATIONING  SEE 

WAR  PRICE  AND  RATIONING 
BOARD 

•  FOOD  PRICES  SEE 

PRICE  PANEL  OF  WAR  PRICE  AND 
RATIONING  BOARD 

•  SELEaiON  1 
PREPARATION  I 

CONSERVATION   ^" 

PRESERVATION  J 

NUTRITION  COMMinEt  OR  HOME 

DEMONSTRATION  AGENT 

•  PLANNING  V  GARDENS  SEE 

ViaORY  GARDEN  COMMITTEE 

•  FARM  PRODUaiON  SEE 

COUNTY  WAR  BOARD  MEMBERS 

•  HELPING  ON  A  FARM  SEE 

COUNTY  AGENT  OR  U.  S.  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 


m  KX3D  quiz 


Below  is  an  actual  size  reproduction  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  "Food 
Q^iiz"  to  te  left  in  homes  by  the  leader  who  calls.  It  can  be  given  co  people 
at  the  close  of  food  meetings,  food  demonstrations,  etc.  in  communities  which 
do  not  conduct  home  visits. 

The  quiz  questions  are  printed  in  dark  blue,  the  answers  in  red. 

Orders  for  copies  of  the  Food  Qjiiz  must  be  placed  by  the  Food  Committee 
Chairman.    (See  ovder  blank  in  the  Mobilization  Guide  or  the  one  included  in 
this  kit.) 


FOOD  QUIZ 

Do  you  know  your  war  weapon — FOOD? 

{Underline  the  answer  which  belongs  in  the  blank 
space.  The  correct  answers  are  on  the  other  side.) 

1 .  Compared  with  the  average  of  pre-war  years 

(1935-39),  food  production  in  1943  is  about  

CYi  less,  the  same,  Ys  more.) 

2.  Compared  with  pre-war,  the  total  amount  of 

food  set  aside  for  U.  S.  civilians  in  1943  is  

CYt  less,  about  the  same,  Yi  more.) 

3 .  Of  the  total  food  supply  this  year,  we  are  send- 
ing Our  allies  through  Lend-Lease  about  

(Mo,  Y,  >i) 

4.  Most  of  the  food  we  send  to  Russia  goes 

to  (Women  and  children,  the  army, 

war  workers.) 

5.  Our  fighting  men  abroad  require  a  food  reserve 
of  about     (5  days,  2  weeks,  9  months.) 

6.  Compared  with  the  average  civilian,  an  Amer- 

can  soldier  eats   (M  more,  1/4  times 

as  much,  3  times  as  much.) 

7.  About  of  our  food  supply  is 

wasted  or  lost  every  year.     (Mo,  M,  M-) 

8.  Keeping  down  food  costs  is  important  for 
everyone,  particularly  for  the  million  peo- 
ple whose  incomes  have  not  increased.     (1,  8,  12,  20.) 

9-    One  big  reason  for  food  price  control  is  that 

the  American  people  as  a  whole  have  

to  spend  than  there  are  things  to  buy.  (Much  more, 
much  less.) 

10.  You  can  share  food  fairly  through  rationing 

if  you   (Use  the  right  number  of  your 

own  stamp';,  give  expired  stamps  to  your  grocer,  buy 
rationed  goods  without  giving  up  stamps.)  ' 

16—00000-1 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


ANSWERS 

to  food  quiz 


}i  more. 


About  the  same. 


The  Army. 

9  Months. 

1  /2  times  as  much. 


20. 

Much  more. 

Use  the  right  number 
of  your  own  stamps. 


TRY  THIS  QUIZ  ON  YOUR  FAMILY 


16—00008-1  OPO 


SUPPLEMSHTAL 
OEDSR  EUNK 


See  other  side  for  instructions 
(Note:  this  is  similar  to  the  order  blank 
which  was  included  in  the  Mobilization  Guide) 


Ship  to: 


Name 


Address 


Item 


City 


State 


1.  Illustrated  folder,  "You  Can  Shorten  the  War  with  Pood" 
(Order  enough  for  each  canvasser.) 

2.  Q^iz  Sheet  (Order  enough  for  each  home  to  be  canTassed) . 


Number  of 
Copies 


Asic  your  Nutri- 
tion Committee 
before  ordering 
items  3-9  fl^<i 
nvunbar  these  in 
order  of  your 
preference 


3.  NPC-U     National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide  

4.  AWI-2     Vitamins  from  Paim  to  Tou  

5.  AWI-3     yight  Tood  Waste  In  the  Home  

6.  AWI-16    Cheese  in  Your  Meals  

7.  AWI-1^7  Dried  Peas  and  Beans  in  Wartime  Meals. 

8.  AWI-5U    Oreen  Vegetables  in  Wartime  Meals  

9.  AWI-3U    Fats  in  Wartime  Meal  


10.    Slide  film  (film  strip),  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  (Be 
•ore  you  can  get  a  film  strip  projector  before  you  order 
a  print) . 


Check  here 
if  you  want 
one  copy 


(Signed) 


Chairman,  Food  Coimaittee 


City  or  County 


State 


How  To  Order 


Addrosa  orders  to: 


Chief  of  Marketing  Beportt  Di^isioix 

Regional  Office,  Tood  Distribution  Administration 


Number  and  Street 


State 


This  is  the  address   


If  your  ooamunitj  is  in  these  states-- 


150  Broadway, 

New  Tork  7,  Hew  Tork 


Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  Termont,  Hew 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Hew 
Jersey,  West  Yirginia,  Meuryland, 
Delaware,  and  District  of  Columbia. 


5  South  Wabash, 
Chicago  3*  Illinois 


Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio. 


Western  Union  Building, 
Atlanta  3t  Georgia 


Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Oeorgia,  and  Florida. 


700  Old  Colony  Building, 
Des  Moines  7*  Iowa 


North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 


1^36  Welton  Street, 
Denver  2,  Colorado 


Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utaa, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 


821  Market  Street, 

San  7rancisoo  3t  California 


Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada, 
and  Ariioxxa. 


U23  Wilson  Building, 
Dallas  1,  Texas 


Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana. 


FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FBEEDOM  IN  BRIEF 
A  Fact  Sheet 


Americans  are  asked  in  wartime  to  take  Tarlous  actlona  on  food-'to  grew  it,  pre* 
serve  it,  oonserv^e  it,  eat  ri^'^ht,  observe  price  and  rationing  xn^les.  These 
appeals  have  been  made  piecemeal,  without  showing  the  reasons  why  all  such  actions 
are  necessary  to  make  food  fight  for  a  shorter  war,  a  lasting  peace. 

Now,  to  tell  the  food  story  aa  a  whole,  government  agencies  join  in  asking  citi- 
zens to  carry  on  the  Food  PigHts  for  Freedom  program*    The  purpose  is  to  engender 
understanding  and  respect  for  food  as  a  weapon* 

The  for*the-duration  food  program  gets  under  way  with  an  intensive  Hoveaber  (Pood 
for  Freedom  Month)  campaign  buili  around  Thanksgiving  observance*    Pour  govern- 
ment agencies  are  acting  together— War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Price 
Administra-cion,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Office  of  War  Information* 

The  program  has  two  'Srings".    One,  a  national  press,  magasine,  radio,  editorial 
and  advertising  support  caiiq>aign,  the  War  Advertising  Council  cooperating  widi 
government)  the  other,  a  community  mobilization  of  citizens  and  organisations  to 
study  war  food  problems  and  inspire  action  to  solve  them* 

For  community  mobilisation^  volunteer  groups  already  active—OPA'a  Home  Front 
Pxedge  oonmittees,  OCD*s  Consumer  Conmittees ,  and  WFA*s  HtTtrition  Com! ttees— have 
been  asked  to  combine  in  setting  up  widely  representative  Citisenr*  Food  Inforaui- 
tion  Committees  with  their  own  elected  chairmen*    Materials  are  available  to  aid 
the  committee  plans  to  mobilize  the  communities  through  home  visits,  mass  >aoetl2jga, 
organisation  meetings,  other  activities* 

Goal  No*  1  of  the  aiobilisation  (and  of  the  whole  program)  is  to  see  that  every 
citizen  understands  the  basic  facts  about  wartime  food*    Goal  No*  2  is  to  inspire 
every  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  out  the  appeals  to  actions  PRODUCE 
AND  CONSERVE,  SHARE  AND  PLAY  SQUARE* 

Following  is  a  brief  of  the  facts  from  the  basic  information  booklet,  "Food  Fights 
for  Freedoms" 

LFood  Productions    Pre-war  "svurpluses"  (resulting  in  large  part  from  lack  of  cash 
to  buy  food)  have  disappeared;  for  the  duration  there  cannot  be  enough  for  all 
requirements,  even  though  food  production  has  increased  yearly  for  8  years,  set 
new  records  for  7  successive  year^,  in  1943  is  expected  to  be  5^  over  1942  and 
325^  over  the  1935-39  pre-war  average.    Next  year's  goal,  380  million  acres,  16 
million  more  thi«n  in  1943,  is  U.S.'s  largest*    Good  soil  is  limited,  so  emphasis 
is  on  balance — right  amounts  of  right  things  in  right  places*    The  program  aims 
at  increasing  war  food  and  fiber  essentials  without  bringing  inflationary  dangers* 
Both  war  needs  and  vastly  increased  civilian  biiying  power  demand  more  food* 

2.  War  Food  Needs s    Our  annsd  forces  get  ISji  of  1943 *s  food;  civilians  IS^i  Lend- 
Lease  Allies,  lOJlj  friendly  neighbors,  2%,    Military  needs  are  large  because 
average  service  men  eat  1^  timss  as  much  as  civilians  (5^  instead  of  3-3/4  pounds)* 
The  Amy's  food  reserve  for  men  in  U*  S*  is  3  months;  for  those  abroad,  9  months. 
Lend-^ase  food  keeps  English  factories  hunsoing,  English  and  Russian  soldiers 
fighting.    As  we  liberate  more  peoples,  more  of  our  food  is  needed  to  strengthen 
them  to  fight  and  to  restore  their  own  produotion* 


* 


(over) 


5»    Food  and  Increaaed  Biylng  Power t    Pood  production  has  so  increased  that  the 
78^  of  1943  aupply  rssenrad  ror  civilians  eqvials  the  lOOjJ  oiviliai^a  got  in  the 
average  (19S5-39)  pre-war  year.    But  America**  purchaaing  power  it  up  from  45 
billions  in  1932  to  140  billions  in  1943-^40  billion  dollars  more  than  there  ar« 
goods  and  serrioes  to  buy*    Those  who  xased  to  huy  all  the  choice  foods  they 
wanted  still  try  to  do  so;  those  who  used  to  want  more  and  bettar  food  now  try 
to  buy  it  because  they  have  more  money.    To  both,  therefore,,  the  food  supply 
seems  "short" c 

4»    How  Our  ?ood  Supply  Is  Alloc atedi    In  war,  oiTilians,  armed  forces,  allies, 
must  'bo  assxired  their  food.    Allocations  are  made  by  the  War  Food  Administrator 
with  the  advice  of  boards  representing  Amy,  Navy,  Lend-lease,  civilians.  Civil- 
ians.   Civilian  Requirements  Branch  of  Food  Distribution  Administration,  WFA, 
presents ^the  claim  of  our  civilians.    This  claim  is  first  in  impoz*tance  after  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces*    Under  no  circta&stances  will  food  supplies  be  so  divided  chat 
basic  food  requirement's  of  IT.  i>,  civilians  are  not  met. 

6*    Rationing,  Price  Control  and  Our  Foodt    TShen  supplies  of  popular  foods,  such 
as  meat,  butter,  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  fell  short  of  demand,  we 
had  2  alternatives  I  (1)  Do  nothing— let  those  able  to  pay  most  or  ^et  to  stores 
first  b'^y  all,  or  more  than  their  share;  (2)  Ratior  tl:e8e  foods  so  everyone  could 
have  a  fair  share,  and  put  a  ceiling  price  on  necesrary  foods  so  ever^'one  would 
find  a  share  within  reach  of  his  pocketbook. 

6>    Food  Waste t    It  is  estimated  that  20  to  30^  of  the  food  produced  in  the  U.  S* 
•very  year  ij  lost  or  wasted— on  the  farm,  in  transit,  in  iriiolesale  or  retail 
establishments,  in  restaurants  and  homes— mostly  in  bits  and  driblets.  THxile 
Muoh  of  this  is  -maroidable ,  if  half  could  be  prevented,  it  would  be  equjil  to  add- 
ing to  our  supply  as  much  food  as  we  are  sending  our  allies  this  year,  almost  as 
wooh  as  our  armsl  forces  get* 

y.    Adjusting  Food  Habits  to  War i    Expecting  coofcrtable  stabilisation  of  wajrtims 
tood  situations  is  wis^ul  thinking.    ^Certainties  of  weather,  lalor,  machinery, 
transportation,  make  production  unpredictable*    Progress  of  the  war— victories « 
defeats,  minbers  of  men  albroad,  food  ships  lost— make  needs  variable.    The  result 
is,  all  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  change  food  habits,  to'  put  war  uemands  first* 

Call  to  Action 

Anerioens,  understanding  these  food  facts,  realising  food's  crucial  importance  to 
victory,  will  cot  to  make  food  fi^t  for  freedom.    They  willt 

1.  Produce  more  food  of  the  right  kindi,  on  farms  and  in  Vic  ton*'  Gartiens* 

2.  Conserve  food,  stop  waste. 

5.  Preserve  fresh  and  perishable  foods* 

4*    Ent  the  ri^t  foods  every  day  for  health  and  strenfth* 
5*    Substitute  plentiful  for  scarce  foods  in  tho  diet* 

6,  Share  through  rationing,  by  refusing  to  bvy  or  sell  ratio«jed  foods 
without-  stamps  for  every  points 

7*    Help  keep  food  costs  down  by  paying  or  charging  no  more  than  top 
legal  prices. 

8*    Take  active  part  in  community  food  projects,  inspire  othrr  to  do  tha  same* 
9*    Put  the  war's  food  demands  firsts  adjusting  food  habits  to  wartime  corditions* 


Reserve    SCRIPT  FOR  SLIDE  FILM  (FILM  STRIP) 
i  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

1.    POOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  (Title  frame). 
'  2.    PRESENTED  BY  THE  WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRiiTION.  .  ,  ,  (Credit  frame), 

3,    "THIS  IS  A  STORY,  .        (Lettered  frarae)^ 

Voice!    This  is  a  story  of  life  and  death  that  we  tell  today.  •  •  • 

U.     SOLDIER  GOING  AWAY 

Voiced    This  is  a  story  told  %rith  10  million  different  names,  "but  with  the 
same  heartache.    This  Is  a  sl^ory  that  hegins  with  a  parting,  and  when  it 
will  end,  or  \^ether  it  will  end  in  a  homecoming,  no  one  can  say. 

5.  CONVOY  SCENE 

Voice:    The  convoys  csurry  our  young  men  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
with  their  weapons,  and  their  food  —  and  our  pledge  that  we  will  do 
whaterer  will  help  to  bring  them  "back  home. 

6.  FIGHTING  SCENE 

Voice:    And  at  the  ends  of  the  convoy  routes,  where  the  fight  for  freedom 
goes  on.  ...  Well,  not  all  of  the^a  will  come  home.    Freedom  is  bou^t 
with  a  great  price. 

7.  FAMILY  READING  MAIL 

Voice:    You  know  v^at  you'd  do  to  "bring  them  home  soon  with  victory  and 
a  free  world  in  their  hands  —  you  who  open  their  V-mail  letters.    You  who 
laugh  at  Joe's  little  joke  —  and  wonder  if  he's  "been  all  right  since  he 
vfrote  a  week  ago.    Nothing  woiald  "be  too  much  to  do,  would  it?    Would  the 
little' ordinary,  day-hy-day  things  "be  too  much? 
g.     "WAR"  OVER  FIGHTING  SCENE 

Voice:    Yes,  this  is  a  story  about  wari 
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9.  "YOU"  OVER  PAMILT-MAIL  SCBKE 

Voice t  Touj 

10.  "FOOD"  OVER  DI  SPLAT 

Voice t    And  foodi    Food  has  been  the  secret  weapon  of  this  war,  j-ust 
because  any  one  can  see  it  everywhere*  every  day.    A  weapon  that  you 
have  in  your  kitchens  on  yoxur  plate,  three  times  a  day,  but  a  weapon 
that  fi^ts  for  freedom*    Food  won  battles  in. North  Africa*    Food  saves 
lives  wherever  our  men  fi|^t* 

11.  SOLDlEfiS  EATING 

Voice:    Whether  it*s  in  the  cold,  foggy  Aleutians,  on  the  desert,  or  in 
the  steaming  Jxmgles,  our  food  backs  up  our  fighting  men*    They  need 
half  again  as  much  as  average  civilians  —  and  they  get  it*    For  each 
man  quartered  in  America,  the  army  keeps  a  3**^nths  food  reserve*  for 
each  man  abroad,  ^'iQonths*    To  feed  our  armed  forces  this  year  takes 
13  percent  of  our  food  production* 

12.  LOADING  SHIP 

Voice;    Every  pound  of  food  we  ship  to  our  Allies  helps  to  keep  English 
armament  factories  h\2iaming,  helps  to  keep  British  and  Russian  soldiers 
keen  with  fightitfig  edge,  helps  to  bring  victory  nearer.    Ten  percent  of 
our  19^3  food  supply  is  ear-marked  for  OTir  Lend-Lease  Allies*    In  return, 
many  of  our  men  are  fed  by  reverse  Lend-Lease  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  South  Pacific,  for  instance* 
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13,    FEEDING  LIBERATED  PEOPLE 

Voice;    Every  pound  of  food  we  send  to  the  peoples  we  liberate  helps 
relniild  their  strength  and  their  will  to  fight  "beside  us,  and  hastens 
the  day  when  the  fighting  %rill  end«    The  whisper  mins  through  the 
underground.    "The  Nazis  steal  our  food,  starve  oux  children*  The 
Allies  "bring  food,  help  us  start  to  feed  ourselves  again."    Pood  is 
a  secret  weapon, 

lU,    TROOP  SHIP  RETURNINa 

Voice  I    If  the  Armistice  of  had  come  one  day  sooner,  3»000  more 

Americans  would  have  lived  to  sail  home.    The  people  of  this  Nation 
can  produce  and  use  the  weapon  of  food  to  save  lives,  to  win  victory 
sooner,  to  start  the  ships  "bringing  our  men  home.    You  can  help  fi^t 
"by  making  food  fight,    A  soldier's  life  depends  Mpon  how  well  he  knows 
his  weapon.    That  same  soldier's  life  may  depend  upon  how  well  you  under- 
stand the  weapon  of  food,  €ind  how  well  you  use  it.    Here  are  the  things 
to  underste-nd  a"bout  food,  and  the  things  to  do  a"bout  food.  .  .  , 

15.  PRODUCE    (this  is  .a  lettered  frame) 

Voiced    Produce*    Produce  all  the  food  you  can. 

16.  FARMER 

Voice:    Each  year  for  seven  years,  our  farmers  have  set  new  production 
records.    In  19^3»  handicapped  "by  flood  and  drou^t,  and  "by  shortages 
of  men  and  machines  inevitable  in  a  country  at  war,  they  lifted  food 
production  above  even  the  bumper  harvest  of  19^2,    In  I9UU,  they  will  be 
shooting  at  a  goal  of  380  million  acres,  more  acres  than  America  ever 
planted  before.    But  there  is  a  limit  to  what  farmers  can  do,    A  limit 
of  land,  of  men,  of  machines* 
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17.    aiEL  HARVESTIKO 

Voice:    Many  cit^  men  and  women*  and  "boys  and  girls,  hare  been  helping 
to  get  the  harrests  in.    Heiny  more  will  he  needed  next  year*    If  you  can 
help  on  a  farm  or  in  a  food  processing  plant,  for  a  few  days*  or  a  month, 
or  for  the  duration,  be  ready  to  enlist  in  the  U*  S*  Crop  Corps  %dien  the 
call  is  issued  by  the  local  County  Agricultural  Agent  or  the  U«  S*  Employment 
Service. 

Ig.    7ICT0BT  GABDBII 

Voiced    Vlhen  you  plant  a  Victory  Garden,  you  are  helping  to  swell  tixe  total 
of  food  production.    In  19^3 t  twenty  million  Victory  Gardens  produced  10 
billion  pounds  of  food.    We  will  need  more  each  year  until  the  war  ends* 

19.  CCNSBEVE    (this  is  a  lettered  frame) 

Voice?    But  the  utmost  produxstion  we  can  get  will  not  meet  all  the  demands 
for  food  in  a  world  at  war.    We  can  make  oux  supply  go  further  by  conserving 
food* 

20.  WOMAN  PLANNING  KSAL 

Voice  i    We  can  make  the  most  of  our  food  by  knowing  what  to  eat  to  build 
health  and  strength.    Meals  plaxmed  to  include  foods  from  each  of  the  seven 
basic  food  groups  shown  in  the  National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide  will  guard 
health  and  make  use  of  plentiftQ.  instead  of  scarce  foods,  without  loss  of 
nutritioixal  values* 

21.  FOOD  DBMONSTHATION 

Voice:    Not  only  through  printed  materials,  but  in  food  dennonstratlona  a-a 
well,  thousands  of  women  are  studying  food      how  to  get  the  most  in  energy 

and  health-giving  vitamins  and  minerals  to  build  bone  and  muscle* 
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22.  PANTRY  SCSNB 

'  Voiced    Killione  of  ,1aTP  of  fresh,  perishable  foods  vere  ceomed  at  home 

this  year.    Millions  more  will  be  needed  next  year.    Home  canning, 
storing,  drying,  brining  —  these  add  to  the  total  food  supply,  ease 
processing  and  transportation  pinches,  and  release  commercially 
processed  foods  for  overseas  shipment  or  for  use  by  those  who  must 
depend  upon  them  in  the  cities. 

23,  FOOD  INTO  BEFHIGEEATOR 

Voice:    Nothing  that  can  be  used  fihould  be  wasted.    Can  leftovers  win 

a  battle?    Tou  should  have  asked  Washington's  men  at  Valley  Forge»  You 

should  have  askedKacArthur' 9  men  at  Bataan . 
2U.     &AHBAQE  TRUCE 

Voice:    Not  all  of  it  can  be  saved,  but  between  the  plow  and  the  plate, 

20  to  30  percent  of  America's  food  supply  is  lost  or  wasted  each  year. 

Saving  half  of  that  would  be  like  adding  enough  to  our  food  supply  to 

feed  our  armed  forces,  or  more  than  enou^  to  feed  our  Allies,  in  19^3. 

The  weapons  of  victory,  thrown  into  the  garbage  can, 
25.    SHARB    (this  is  a  lettered  frame) 

Voice:    W©  will  share  our  food,  understanding  the  need  to  make  It  fight 

on  many  fronts. 
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26,  PICTOCHA.ET 

Yoicei    As  the  chart  showst  produotion  has  heen  so  Increased  that  there 
is  as  much  food  for  clyllians  to  share  now,  as  there  was  in  the  years 
Just  before  the  war.    The  food  supply  Is  allocated  among  army,  nayy, 
clTlllans,  Lend-Leasea  liberated  peoples,  and  friendly  nel^bors  by 
the  War  Food  Administrator  vdth  the  advice  of  boards  representing  all 
the  claimants.    The  Civilian  ^lequirements  branch  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  presents  the  civilian  needs,  %Aiich  are  regarded  as  second 
only  to  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces.    Under  no  circiunstances  will  the 
food  supply  be  so  divided  that  the  basic  needs  of  civilians  will  not  be 
met* 

27.  SHIPYABD  SCEN2 

Voice;    But  this  Hation  is  working  hard*    Millions  would  like  to  buy  more 
and  tastier  foods  than  ever  before*    They  have  the  money  to  do  so  — 
millions  of  dollars  more  buying  power  than  there  are  goods  end  services 
to  buy*    Should  we  use  this  money  to  bid  against  each  other,  hl^er  and 
hi^er,  for  bigger  shares  •  food  supply  \Aiicb  can  not  be  large 
enou^  to  satisfy  all  our  desires  plus  our  war  needs?    Or  should  we 
find  a  Way  to  share t 
2g.    RATION  POSTER 

Voice*    We  did  find  a  way  to  share*    To  make  sure  that  the  goods  in  greatest 
demand  arc  divided  fairly,  they  are  rationed*    A  share  for  each,  not  just 
for  those  vho  mi^t  get  to  the  store  first,  or  be  able  to  pay  the  most* 
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29.  PLAY  SCiUAEE    (this  is  a  lettered  frame) 

>  Voice;    The  fourth  thing  to  do  a"bo"ut  food  is  to  play  square  with  it, 

putting  the  war'e  demand*  o  first.  In  the  "bomber  crew,  the  gun  crew, 
the  combat  team,  erery  soldier  plays  square,  does  his  full  part.  In 
that  kind  of  square  teamwork,  there  and  at  home,  lies  victory, 

30.  GROCERY  STORE  SCENE 

Voice!    The  way  we  use  our  ration  stamps  and  watch  the  price  ceilings, 
on  both  sides  of  the  counter,  can  be  a  measure  of  patriotism.  Rationing 
and  price  control  are  twin  guards  to  keep  our  share  of  food  within  reach 
of  oxLT  pocketbooks,  ,  •  end  within  reach  of  the  families  of  service  men 
and  others  of  the  20  million  whose  incomes  have  not  gone  up.    This  it 
the  Home  Front  Pledge:     "I  pay  no  more  than  top  legal  prices,    I  accept 
no  rationed  goods  withoilt  giving  up  ration  stamps," 

31.  PRODUCE,  Conserve,  SHABE,  PLAY  SQUARE    (this  is  a  lettered  frame) 

Voice!    Produce,  conserve,  share,  play  square  —  four  simple,  every-day 
things  to  do  with  and  about  food.    No  one  by  itself  is  enough;  not  one 
can  be  left  out,  if  we  '..'ant  to  use  the  weapon  of  food  against  the  Axis 
with  most  deadly  effect, 
3?,     SOLDIER  COMING  H01<E 

Voice!    This  is  a  story  of  life  and  death,  of  war,  and  you,  and  food. 
This  is  a  story  that  began  with  a  parting.    We  can  help  it  end  in  home- 
coming, 
33,     FLAG  AND  EMBLEM 

END 
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THIHaS  TO  IX) 


These  are  Juet  to  get  yotir  thinker  etarted.    Tou  may  wish  to  uee 
anjr  or  all  of  then  or  derelop  a  dozen  other  projects  you  echene  izp  yo\u^- 
self.    The  main  thing  ie  —  get  people  intereetedt  get  them  working  to- 
gether, get  them  to  learning  the  thinge  they  should  know.    Such  act iri ties 
usually  result  automat icallj  in  publicity  and  word-of-mouth  mention,  and 
you'll  find  100  people  helping  where  one  was  carzying  on  the  day  before* 

1,  Set       an  Information  Booth  in  some  centrally  located  store 
or  office,  with  people  in  charge  who  are  coBipetent  to  answer  questions 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  production  and  conserration  of  food  and 
rationing  and  price  eontrolt  or  who  know  where  to  secure  the  answers  to 
such  questions* 

2.  Arrange  for  "cooking  school"  demonstrations  that  are  designed 
to  Illustrate  proper  dietary  planning  i^ch  take  into  account  rationing 
and  price  control,  as  well  as  the  maximum  uee  of  locally  plentiful  foods* 
Make  sure  the  people  running  the  "school"  are  furnished  adequate  material 
on  the  7ood  7i^ts  for  Treedom  program* 

3*    Arrange  for  development  and  presentation  of  dramatic  skits  writ- 
ten locally*    This  could  be  on  a  school,  church,  club  or  community  baeis* 
A  contest  could  be  a  part  of  the  plan,  with  an  award  for  the  best  skit, 

U*    Arrange  with  art  classes  in  the  schools  to  produce  posters  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  campaign*  and  with  stores  and  the  public  li'braryt 
clioiet*  and  other  frequented  places  to  e:^ibit  thee*    Schools  or  stores 
co«ld  speasor  poster  contests,  with  prizes  awarded  in  special  7ood  71^t« 
for  Jt%m9ttm  ceremonies  in  Hovmber.    Hewspapers  will  be  interested  in  the 
first  aanottneeaent  of  x>oster  or  skit  contests,  in  the  development  of  the 
contests  and  in  the  outcome*    Many  papers  may  wish  to  publish  photos  of 
winning  ikits  or  posters* 

3»    Set       a  "thermometer"  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  on  which  daily  progress  can  be  registered  toward  a  set  goalt 
for  example,  households  reached  hy  home  visits*    Any  clever  variations 
of  the  "thermometer"  device  will  add  interest* 

6*    Letter  or  essay  contests  among  school  children  on  "How  Hy  Family 
Is  Making  Food  Tight  for  Freedom"  i^tild  iruccessful* 

7*    Home  economics  instructors  and  students  working  in  high  school 
and  college  cafeterias  are  usually  very  coox)erative,  and  not  averse  to 
favorable  publicity  for  their  efforts*    They  mi^t  feature  "Victory*  menus 
for  Hovember*    Papers  mi^t  be  willing  to  run  a  feature  story,  perhaps 
with  pictures*  in  connection  with  such  an  endeavor* 


(Over) 


8.    Regular  restaurants  al^t  "be  Induced  to  do  something  along 
the  Victory  menu  lines* 

9«    ^07  scouts.  CaBip  Fire  Girls,  etc.,  might  make  stencils  of 
the  faces  of  Hitler  and  Hirohlto,  then  get  permission  from  housewlTes, 
restaurant  operators,  dieticians  of  Institutional  kitchens,  etc.,  to 
paint  the  likenesses  of  the  dictators  on  gar'bage  cans,  along  with  some 
such  caption  as  '*7eed  me  well  and  prolong  the  war." 

10.    Small  exhlMts  for  schools,  meetings,  etc.,  are  often  easy 
to  huild  and  give  a  true  fact  picture  to  a  lot  of  people  In  a  h\irr7. 
Under  "Window  Displays"  elsewhere  In  this  kit  you  will  find  some  Ideas 
that  sl^t  he  "built  Into  small  eshlMts.    Hl^  school  home  economics 
classes  should  be  able  to  work  out  excellent  material  on  the  COHSSRVE 
theme,  including  nut rltlon-liwwar time  aspects,  and  fine  arts  and  mechani- 
cal arts  departments  can  whip  up  nice  looking  exhihits  by  coordinating 
their  efforts.    Baiilhits  on  the  PLAY  SQ,IIAEE  theme  might  he  gruggested  by 
War  Price  and  Batlonlng  Board  members  of  the  Food  Committee,  for  develop- 
ment "by  clubs  or  other  groups. 


WINDOW  EXHIBITS 


On  the  back  of  this  page  are  sketches  of  two  suggested  window  exhibits.  These 
could  be  prepared  inexpensively.    With  more  expenditure,  larger  stores  could  well 
develop  novel  and  forceful  displays  to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  the 
facts  about  havr  Food  Fights  for  Freedom.    When  stores  can  tie  their  own  merchan- 
dise into  the  display,  so  much  the  better. 

Many  stores,  particularly  food  stores,  will  have  received  Food  Fights  for  Freedom 
posters  by  November  1,    These  posters  can  be  used  as  a  baokgroimd  for  simple  or 
elaborate  displays.    The  larger  retailers  will  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
tailers War  Csunpaign  Calendar  for  November,  irtiich  emphasises  suggestions  for  dis- 
plays on  the  Food  Fights  program.    When  merchants  realize  that  the  community  is 
mobiliting  behind  the  pi-ogram,  they  will  be  eager  to  participate. 

Some  additional  ideas  for  window  displays: 

Dress  female  window  dummies  in  shopping  clothes,  with  baskets 
of  food  on  the  arms,  and  copy  on  the  wall  emphasising  amy  or 
all  phases  of  the  program. 

Or,  dress  both  male  and  faaale  figures  in  factory  clothes,  and 
have  the  copy  point  out  the  extra  importance  of  food  to  the 
extra  busy  civilians  in  the  nation  (and  lead  into  material  about 
the  program,) 

Or,  if  the  store  sells  army  clothes,  a  realistic  soene  could  be 
set  up  of  soldiers  eating  emergency  rations,  with  copy  about 
Food  Fights  for  Freedom, 

Farm  equipment  or  hardware  dealers  could  have  a  display  along  the 
lines  of,  "These  are  the  tools  that  produce  the  greatest  war 
weapon  -  FOOD." 

Food  stores  and  restaurants  could  feature  nutritional  exhibits  of 
the  Basic  7  foods,  with  the  Basic  7  chart  in  the  background,  and 
copy  which  ties  into  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  program, 

A  shoe  store  oould  display  a  soldier's  shoes,  gxin,  helmet,  car- 
tridge belt,  and  a  sign  saying:    "If  you  were  in  HIS  shoes,  you 
would  have  a  new  feeling  about  POOD,  etc.",  with  copy  leading 
into  the  program, 

A  drug  store  could  have  a  nutrition  display,  with  a  sign  saying 
something  like,  "We're  mighty  happy  to  help  you  with  medicines 
when  you  get  sick,  but  we'd  be  happier  if  you'd  all  EAT  JUST  RIGHT 
and  keep  healthier," 

A  hundred  other  ideas  can  be  developed  for  these  stores,  and  for  other  types  of 
stores.    One  member  of  the  Food  Committee  might  be  made  especially  responsible 
for  contacting  the  merchants  of  the  commxinity  and  assisting  them  in  planning  win- 
dow displays,  or  supplying  them  with  program  material  on  which  to  base  displays. 


BADIO  MAIERIALS 
for 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FBEEDOM 


In  this  part  of  the  kit  are  fire  outlines  for  radio  talks  and  two 
complete  scripts  which  nay  "be  used  in  dereloping  local  radio  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Food  InforKiation  Comnittee, 

The  Radio  Talk  Outlines 

1.  Produce  Food  for  FreedoB 

2,  Conserve  Food  for  Freedom 
3»    Share  the  Food 

U,    Play  Square  with  Food 

5,    Food  Works  and  Fights  for  Freedom 

The  Complete  Radio  Scripts 

1,  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  (the  overall  food  pictxire). 

2.  Food  Makes  History  (a  sample  dramatization) • 

General  Radio  Suggestions 

1.    Use  the  outlines  only  for  suggestion  and  guidance.    Select  what  you 
need  for  a  particular  local  broadcast*    Fill  in  with  local  facts*  incidents* 
personalities*    Adapt  freely* 

2*    Center  on  the  idea  of  the  program  In  each  ease,  but  suggest  the  total 
Food  Fights  for  Freedom  program;  a  principal  purpose  of  the  ^ole  food  program  is 
to  tell  the  story  as  a  whole,  with  each  part  in  perspective* 

3*    Further  factual  material  for  adapting  the  talks  or  outlines  can  be 
found  in  the  Information  Program  booklet,  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom*" 

U.    Tou'll  be  glad  for  all  the  cooperation  possible  from  your  local  station 
in  producing  your  programs,  particularly  if  you  venture  into  dramatization;  help 
the  station  by  yourself  planning  carefully  and  well  in  advance* 


OUTLinE  BO.  1.    FBOSaCX  TQOD  fOS  TSEXDM 

I,    Tacts  About  I9U3  food  Prodnction,    (for  additional  faett  Me  pages  U,  5, 

b,  and  7  of  the  "food  Tights  for  freedoa"  laforaation  Prograa  booklet.) 

fanaers  von  their  I9U3  battle  of  prodaotion*    for  the  seventh  soocessiTe 
Tear  they  broke  all  prerloiis  food  p  redact  ion  records*    This  was  no  ausci- 
dent.    It  didn't  Jtist  happen.    Of  the  nanj  contributing  factors  the 
following  vere  outstanding. 

A«    Joint  action  was  the  fanners'  "secret  weapon*'    Xach  fanner  — 
anxious  to  produce  to  the  maxioum  —  was  able  to  Join  his  own 
production  efforts  with  the  efforts  of  the  6  Billion  other 
imeriean  faraers.    lEhroxigh  a  nei ^boring  farmer,  his  AAA 
coBmtunity  comaitteeaan,  he  found  out  about  Uncle  Seua's  oter-all 
food  needs,  and  about  what  other  fanners  could  be  expected  to 
produce.    Vith  this  infonaation  at  hand,  he  was  able  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  production  for  his  own  farm  before  planting  tiae, 
and  he  knew  that  this  plan  represented  his  share  of  the  big  pro- 
duction Job.    It  serred  him  as  an  operating  guide  throughout  the 
season* 

B*     Through  coneerration  faming  fanaers  increase  per-acre  yields* 
Conserration  work  of  the  last  ten  years  paid  dividends  in  19^3* 
farm  land  was  built  up  for  heavy  pxx>ductiQn,  and  farmers  had 
leanied  what  conservation  practices  would  increase  yields 
immediately*    Consequently,  per -acre  yields  for  the  nation  as 
a  «liole  in  I9U3  were  considerably  higher  than  normal*  (Since 
the  conservation  program  was  put  into  operation  in  133^ t  yields 
have  been  on  a  consistent  increase.    The  1937  yields,  for 
example,  were  18  percent  higher  than  the  10  year  average,  1923~1932* 
la  193s  and  1939  Tlelds  were  ih  percent  above  the  average*    In  19^ 
there  was  further  increase  to  20  percent  above  the  average;  in  19^1 
te  22  percent  above  and  la  19^2  to  37  percent. )    Improved  seed 
varieties  and  favorable  growing  weather  contributed  to  ths  increased 
pez^aore  yields,  but  a  large  part  of  the  increase  can  be  traced 
directly  to  conservation  methods  of  farming* 

C*     Heseurcefulness  saved  the  day  on  many  farms*    The  large  19^3  pro- 
duction was  in  part  the  result  of  farmer  resourcefulness  aa&  in- 
genuity in  getting  around  wartime  handicaps.    In  some  etreas  wet 
weather  delayed  the  planting  season  and  farmers  did  a  month's 
woxk  in  a  week's  time.    In  many  places  machines  were  operated  2^ 
hours  a  day  in  around-the-clock  shifts.    Through  resouroefulnass 
many  seemingly  insurmountable  problems  were  solved* 

II*  Hhat's  ihead  for  'U4.    (for  additional  facts  see  pages  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
"food  fights  for  freedom"  Information  Program  booklet*) 

for  19U4  farmers  are  again  being  asked  to  Increase  total  food  product  iom« 
They  are  asked  to  plant  to  crops  38O  million  acres  of  land  —  the  laxgest 
acreage  in  history.    This  is  about  16  million  acres  more  than  was  planted 
in  19^3.    Because  good  soil  is  limited,  great  emphasis  must  be  placed  oa 
growing  the  ri^t  amounts  of  the  right  things  in  the  right  places*  An 


Over  — 


incraase  in  total  acreage  earn  help,  but  it  vlll  tj  no  aeant  so  Ire  our 
food  production  proTilea*  Of  the  aany  wgre  towns-people  can  help  with 
this  production  Joh,  two  are  aost  outstanding* 


A*    Qrov  acre  Yictory  Gardens.    The  noaher  of  rictory  gardens 
was  hoosted  froa  1^,000,000  In  I9U2  to  21,000,000  In  19^3. 
It  is  estioated  that  the  rictory  gardens  in  19^3  prodaeed 
about  10^  hillion  pounds  of  food*    Many  faailles  hare  food 
froa  their  gardens  canned  for  use  this  winter*    The  food 
f roa  these  yictory  gardens  has  added  considerably  to  our 
total  food  supply  in  19^3*        still  aore  will  be  needed  la 
19^* 

B*    Toltuiteers  to  work  on  faras  in  19^.    Thousands  of  nen,  woaen, 
boys,  and  girls  froa  town  helped  work  on  fame  in  19^3*  or  in 
canneries  or  other  food  plants.    Soae  worked  sereral  aonths, 
and  others  woricad  a  few  weeks*    Many  woxked  only  a  few  days, 
or  only  a  few  hours  a  day*    But  thousands  were  ready  and 
willing  to  work  ythmt  the  ceuLl  caae  for  esMrgeney  help  la  their 
coaanaities*    These  people  aade  a  worth  while  contribution  to 
food  production  in  19^3 1  and  that  tjpe  of  help  will  again  be 
needed  in  19^^. 


OUTLINE  NO.  2.    CONSBRVE  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 


I*    If  the  Announoor  bagaoi  by  saying t    *I  have  Just  received  a  bulletin 
announcing  the  destruction  of  75  million  poxands  of  American  food**: 

A.  Such  news  would  come  as  a  terrtble  shock, 

1*    Enough  food  to  feed  an  army— 'Wasted  t 

2,    You  would  want  to  know,  how  did  it  happen? 

B.  How  it  happens  is  even  more  shocking* 

1,  75  million  povinds  of  food  are  lost  in  millions  of  American 
homes,  including  yours  and  mine,  in  only  one  day  J 

a.    In  one  year,  we  Americans  throw  into  our  garbage  pails 
14,0U0,000  tons  of  food. 

(1).    This  is  about  15  percent  of  all  the  food  we  bought 
for  our  families  to  eat. 

2.  This  food  waste  isn't  all. 

a.    Total  food  waste--from  farm  to  garbage  can--is  estimated  to 
amount  to  20  to  30  percent  of  all  the  food  we  produce, 

II,  Waste  of  food  in  time  of  war,  when  we  need  every  ounce  so  badly,  is  sabotage 

A,  Not  all  can  be  food  producers,  but  every  one  in  this  city  can  be  food 
savers, 

B,  Purpose  of  this  program  is  to  mobilize  every  citizen  in  town  to  fight 
food  waste, 

III,  Here  are  some  questions  that  listeners  may  want  to  ask  as  to  how  they 
can  help  fight  against  food  waste. 

A.    How  is  this  focd  wasted  in  the  home? 

1,    The  waste  is  in  little  bits  and  driblets, 

a.  If  every  American  had  saved  half  an  oimce  of  butter  a  week- 
one  tablespoon  full — it  would  have  provided  enough  butter  for 
our  entire  armed  forces  in  1942, 

b.  One  slice  of  bread  wasted  by  each  American  family  each  week— 
and  the  average  is  higher— would  mean  2  million  loaves  a  week— 
a  total  of  100,000,000  loaves  each  year, 

(l),    What  would  the  hungry  children  of  Athens  of  Chungking 
give  for  those  100  million  loaves? 

c.  The  average  family  throws  away  three  meals  in  every  week,  or 
one  day's  food  a  week. 


(Over) 


•(1),    The  garbage  pail  is  treated  as  a  special  guest,  often 
getting  the  best  vitamins  and  nutrients. 

The  food  we  waste  is  often  the  most  nutritious  part* 

a.    Parsley  garnish,  skins  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat  Juices, 
ivater  from  cooked  spinach,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables,  full 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  are  often  discarded. 

b«    Beat  tops  are  more  nutritious  than  roots,  and  seldom  used. 

c.    In  peeling  potatoes,  we  are  robbing  then  of  one-tenth  or  one* 
quarter  of  their  vitamin  and  mineral  value. 

(1).    Boiling  potatoes  with  Jackets  on,  or  baking  potatoes 
and  eating  skins  and  all,  are  the  best  ways  to  save 
potatoes. 

rd.    There  are  special  ways  to  prepare  potatoes  and  such  foods  as 

beet  tops  to  make  them  desired  dishes  in  the  homa,  while 
preserving  the  food  values,  without  too  much  waste, 

(1),  TIater  from  cooked  spinach,  cabbage  and  so  on  contains 
high  mineral  content  which  can  be  saved  by  proper  use 
such  as  adding  to  soup  for  flavor, 

A  visit  to  the  garbage  disposal  dump  at  ^in  our  town 

vrill  nake  this  food  wasce  vivid  for  you* 

(Note:    A  remote  broadcast  from  such  a  pleuat,  with  a  report  on 
the  kind  of  food  found  there  wasted,  would  make  for 
showmanship.) 

a.    In  247  cities,  garbage  studies  revealed  that  garbage  contains 
an  average  of  300  poimds  of  food  per  year  per  person — of  "sirtiich 
225  pounds  is  edible  food,  before  being  consigned  to  the  can, 

(1),    One  quarter  of  the  food  in  our  garbage  dumps  consists  of 
green  vegetables,  a  major  source  of  vitamins  necessary 
to  health  and  strength. 

Do  you  throw  avreiy  a  fourth  of  your  green  vegetables? 

a.    What  about  outer  leaves  of  lettuce  and  cabbage?  or  shrivelled 
carrots?  or  the  top  leaves  of  celery,  turnips,  and  beets?  or 
the  cores  of  cabbage  and  celery,  usable  in  soup  making? 

Do  you  plan  neals  carefully  so  that  all  food  is  eaten  and  little 
spoils? 

a.    Do  you  use  leftcjvers?    Buy  no  more  than  you  n^ied  at  one  tine? 
Cook  to  get  the  most  from  your  food? 

Does  every  member  of  your  family  cleem  his  plate  for  every  meal? 
Or  do  yc\i  give  too  large  portions  to  make  sure  that  all  necessary 
food  is  eaten,  and  none  left  on  the  ^late? 


Let* 8  form  a  "Clean  Plate  Club**  in  this  community,  unexclusive;  for  every- 
body. 

A,  The  only  dues  are  a  clean  plate  after  every  moal, 

B.  The  first  rule  in  our  fight  against  waste  should  be— Eat  Every  Bite. 

(1)  .    Eat  every  crust  of  bread  and  every  little  leftover, 

(2)  .    Serve  just  the  amount  each  needs  and  will  eat. 

(3)  .    Buy,  cook  and  use  Just  the  amount  needed,  so  that  no  scraps  of 

food  spoil  and  none  are  thrown  out  needlessly* 


OUTLINE  NO.  3  "SHARE  THE  FOOD** 


Uaterial  for  amplif ication  of  this  outline  is  contained  in  the  booklet 
"Food  Fi^ts  for  Freedca*,  a  copy  of  nhich  is  included  in  this  kit.  Refer- 
ences are  nade  in  the  outline  to  page  nianbers  in  the  handbook. 

!•    KAIH  EACKGROUHD  POINTS 

A*    There  is  no  general  food  shortage.    Total  food  supplies  are  adequate , 
AflMrica  will  not  go  hungry, 

B.  But  because  of  the  war  eaergenoy  we  have  unusual  dsoiands  on  our  food 
supply  which  nake  it  necessary  to  share  (FFF  Page  20)  (although  food 
production  has  hit  higher  levels  during  the  war  years  than  erer  before  - 
FFF  Page  6). 

1«    Sharers  include t 

a«    America's  Anaed  Forces^  fighting  in  practically  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  (FFF  pp.  9-11) . 

b.    CiTilians  in  the  United  States  (FFF  p.  18) . 

o*    The  Araed  Forces  and  ciTllians  of  our  Allies  —  Lend-Lease 
oooperators  (FFF  pp.  11-14) • 

d*    CiTilians  of  other  friendly  natitms  (FFF   p.  18). 

e«  Civilians  in  countries  freed  frcn  the  Axis  (this  demand  will 
increase  as  we  drive  the  Axis  out  of  additional  territories) 
(FFF  pp.  14-18)* 

C.  This  doesn't  mean  that  one  group  in  the  above  list  is  more  impoi*tant 
than  another.    Each  group  must  be  fed  according  to  its  needs.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  civilians  here  at  home  take  the  leavings  or  "sit  at 
the  second  table."    Food  maintains  civilian  health*  morale*  and  pro- 
duction.   But  it  does  indicate  the  necessity  of  sharingj|  instead  of  grab- 
bing, and  it  does  indicate  the  complexity  of  allocation  and  distribution 
of  food  (FFF  pp.  20-21). 

D.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  each  radio  treatment  that  "Share"  is  only 
one  of  four  "guides  to  action."    The  others  are  "Produce*  Conserve  and 
Play  Square."    (FFF  p..  54). 

II .    HCir  WB  CAN  SHARE 

A.  Through  rationing— f^ch  aims  at  giving  everyone  his  fair  share  of  the 
available  supplies.— If  food  were  unrationed*  folks  with  most  money  to 
spend  would  get  more  than  their  share,  folks  with  limited  budgets  might 
not  get  enough.  (FFF  pp.  18-20) , 

B.  By  accepting  rationing  cheerfully  and  willingly.;  by  using  less  custcwaary 
foods  with  similar  food  values  instead  of  items  less  plentiful.    (FFF  pp. 
21-24  and  26). 


(Over) 


C«    Sharing  does  not  mean  sharing  ration  stamps.    Persons  vho  eat  at 
restaurants  or  persons  who  raise  their  own  food  and  thus  have 
ration  stamps  they  don*t  need  should  destroy  them— not  give  them 
to  friends.    This  is  a  strong  point.    Giving  away  ration  stamps 
gives  some  people  more  than  their  share,  and  may  aid  black  market 
operations.  {F¥F    p»  22), 

D*    Farmers  as  well  as  city  people  can  share.    They  can  share  machinery 
and  labor  with  each  other, 

E,    By  refusing  to  hoard  unrationed  foods.    Hoarding,  often  brought 
about  by  heeding  unfounded  rumors,  aakes  shortages  that  otherwise 
might  not  develop. 


OUTLIKS  BO.  U.    PL4T  SQ]DAfi£  WISH  FOOD 

!•    Tou  hare  teen  the  ?ood  ?lght«  for  Treedom  emblen  in  ade.  In  etore-vlndovs, 
and  hoses  of  otu:  town* 

A.  That  enblem  of  the  hand  of  Uncle  Sea,  holding  a  food  basket,  contains 
four  inportant  words:    PBODUCS,  CONSEJtVE,  SHAHB,  AKD  PL17  SCpiBE. 

1,    This  series  of  radio  programs  is  designed  to  explain  what 
each  of  these  words  nean  in  that  embleD. 

B.  7or  ejcaiaple,  tdiat  does  "Play  Square"  meant 
1.    Pla7  sqxiare  with  ^at  and  ^^mt 

II.  Ve  play  square  with  food* 

!•  .  Ve  are  being  asked  to  so  use  our  food  that  others*  too,  may  have  their 
'  share. 

III.  You  play  square  with  two  people: 

A.  Some  boy  fighting  for  yotir  freedom  at  the  front. 

1.  Tou  Can  so  use  your  food  that  these  fitting  men  get  the  share  of 
food  they  must  have  to  maintain  fighting  strength* 

2.  Tou  can  learn  to  use  alternates  for  the  scarce  foods  needed  mostly 
by  our  fighting  men. 

B.  Some  neighbor  of  yotirst 

1*    Tou  can  so  use  your  food  that  your  neighbor  gets  his  full  and 
fair  share* 

2*    Tou  can  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  take  more  than  your  fair  and 
equal  share  of  our  food* 

IV.  How  do  we  play  square  with  our  fitting  men  and  our  neighbors  by  using  food? 

A*    Tou  play  square  with  food  by  abiding  by  the  food  rules,  ^ich  are  set 
up  to  glre  erery  person  his  full  and  fair  share  of  available  food. 
These  rules  are: 

1.  CHve  up  the  ri^t  number  of  ration  3>oint8  %Aen  you  buy  rationed 
food* 

2.  Pay  no  more  than  top  legal  prices. 

V*    Kany  people  ask,  "Why  play  square  now  when  we're  winning  the  warT;  Aren't 
these  rules  out  of  date  now?    Can't  we  relax  now?" 

(Orer) 


A*    The  answer  in  thle  case  Is  "no";  now  is  the  rery  time  vbon  we  met 
produce  and  sare  and  share  more  food. 

B.  Victories  and  more  ▼Ictorles  mean  greater  and  greater  demand  on  our 
food  supply. 

1.  More  and  more  of  our  fighting  men  are  going  across  the  sea*  to 
fight  a"broad,  %fith  every  passing  day,  and  they  must  be  fed, 

a.    The  average  soldier  abroad  reqxiires  a  nine-month  supply  of 
food  in  reserve,  shipped  along  with  him,  as  compared  with 
a  three-month  supply  which  he  needs  when  quartered  in  this 
country. 

2.  More  and  more  countries  are  being  occupied,  and  more  liberated 
peoples  must  be  fed,  and  helped  to  restore  their  own  production, 

a.    The  more  food  that  we  can  send  to  occupied  territory  to 
feed  people  living  there »  the  more  we  encourage  others  to 
revolt  against  the  Axis;  food  is  a  weapon  for  victory, 

C.  Consequently,  we  must  pull  our  belts  tighter,  not  relax, 

1,    We  must  produce  more  food  not  less,  conserve  more  food  not  less, 
save  more  food  not  less,  share  more  food,  and  play  square  with 
the  rules,  as  never  before, 

a,  Svery  bit  of  food  that  we  add  to  the  common  supply  is  one 
more  bite  that  we  send  abroad  to  fi^t  for  freedom  —  one 
more  bite  to  help  beat  Hitler, 

D.  When  you  break  the  food  rules,  and  take  food  away  from  your  nei^bor  by 
getting  more  than  your  share,  you  not  only  don't  play  square;  you  take 
food  away  from  the  beys  at  the  front,  you  cheat  them  too  —  you  2ay  pro- 
long the  war;  you  keep  that  much  food  from  being  used  as  a  weapon  for 
victory:  you  may  caupe  the  lives  of  good  American  boys  to  be  lost,  be- 
ca-Jiae  the  war  is  -Drolong^-d;  and  you  postpone  too  long  the  time  when  our 
sons  aJid  dau^ters  can  come  marching  home  again. 

Failing  to  Play  Square  by  observing  legal  food  prices  and  food  rationing  harms 
our  war  use  of  food  in  the  Fight  for  Freedom, 

A,    It  upsets  regular  food  distribution  and  marketing,  or  it  boosts  prices 
to  illegal  levels,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  our  armed  forces  to  buy 
food  in  the  amount  they  need,  \rtien  they  need  it.    This  does  not  play 
sq\iare  with  our  soldiers. 


(More) 


B.    Vhen  citlcena  or  storekeepers  are  not  eible  to  obtain  their  ehisire  of 
the  food,  the  comunit/  losee  neeeseary  wartisie  norale;  people  are 
diesatiefied  and  the  hone  front  is  less  united* 

1»    War  production  may  suffer. 

2,  The  cost  of  liring  in  each  comnonity  goes  up. 

a.    Many  families  in  low  ineoaie  groups  or  those  i^se  incomes 
hare  not  materially  increased  (20  million  Americans)  can 
not  afford  to  huy  the  food  they  should  hare  for  health 
and  strength. 

h.    That  must  not  happen  in  our  community. 

3.  Vorkers  hare  reason  to  ask  for  more  wages  if  prices  are  forced 
up  throu^  illegal  price  rises. 

a.    This  results  in  a  dirided  home  front,  strikes*  and 
internal  dissension. 

We  don*t  want  that  to  happen  here. 

VII.  Unless  we  play  square  with  rationing: 

A»    A  coasparatiTely  few  people  with  the  most  money  and  the  most  time  to 

shop  will  get  more  than  their  fair  share  and  the  majority  will  get  only 
what  is  left. 

B«    Many  retail  husinessmen  will  he  forced  out  of  business  because  the  black 
market  will  drain  off  our  supplies  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  sell. 

Tin,  Unless  we  play  square  %rith  x>2'ice  control: 

A.  Prices  on  many  necessary  foods*  particularly  foods  in  short  supply*  as 
well  as  popular  foods  which  can  be  alternated  for  them,  will  skyrocket 
out  of  reach  of  millions  of  o\ir  citizens, 

1.  7or  exanple*  from  August  1939  ^        19^3v  food  prices  rose  53  per- 
cent —  the  "dollar's  worth*  of  groceries  fell  to  65  cents*  worth. 

a.    The  total  cost  of  liring*  with  food  the  most  important  item, 
rose  27  percent  in  this  same  x>eriod. 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  we  obtained  dollars  and  cents  ceiling 
prices,  in  May  19^3*  that  food  prices  for  the  first  time  during  the 
war  began  to  decline,  demonstrating  that  food  costs  can  be  stabilized 
in  wartime. 

B.  Let*s  keep  the  cost  of  liring  down  in  our  community  by  playing  square. 


(Orer) 


IX,  If  we  all  work  together  to  play  square,  we  can  make  price  control  work,  ae 
proyed  in  the  Home  Front  Pledge  campaign, 

A.  In  New  Orleans*  for  ezanrplet  food  costs  went  down  3  psrcent  after  citixens 
joined  in  a  commtuxity  campaign  to  enforce  the  Home  Front  Pledge  —  to  pay 
no  more  than  top  legal  prices  and  accept  no  rationed  food  without  giring 
up  ration  points.    They  pledged  themselves  to  play  square  %ri.th  food, 

B,  This  is  the  way  we  can  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  in  wartime  — 
Play  Square  —  take  only  the  share  of  food  we  are  entitled  to  have, 
and  no  more. 

X.  This  is  the  American  idea  of  fair  play  in  wartime. 

A,    Play  Square  with  our  food.    &ive  every  one  his  fair  share. 


HADIO  OUTLTIIK  HO.  5    FOOD  WORKS  ASP  nOHTS  FOR  PRgEX)M 


I.    Soldivra  of  Production  Bust  be  well  fed  so  that  eomunition,  ships  and 
planes,  needed  in  the  Fight  for  Freedom,  may  reach  the  soldiers  on  the 
battle  fronts.    Food  works  and  fights  for  freedom. 

A*    Good  food  means  good  work. 

1.  Production  increased  10^  in  first  two  weeks  after  Avondale 
Mills,  in  Alabama  set  up  government  recomnended  food  senrioe. 

2.  Accidents  were  cut  in  an  East  Pittsbturgh  plant  50^  when 
between  meal  snacks  of  good  foods  were  given  the  workers. 

S.    Errors  decreased  8^  in  one  plant  when  fruit  Juices,  fruit 
or  milk  were  served  in  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 

II.    Uillions  of  workers  must  depend  upon  the  food  they  can  get  at  their  place 
of  work. 

(HOTBt    Desirable  to  cite  local  facts  on  war  indxistries  and  problems.) 
A*    Industrial  areas  are  crowded.    Work  goes  on  day  and  night. 

1.  Workers  on  the  night  shift,  the  swing  shift,  the  day  shift 
are  finding  restaurants  OTororowded,  closed,  or  too  far 
■way  from  'Oxeir  place  of  work. 

2.  Women  are  going  into  war  work  in  increasing  numbers.  They 
have  less  tiiBS  for  food  planning,  shopping  and  preparation. 

S.    This  means  more  factory  cafeterias,  rolling  food  wagons, 
lunch  stands  and  packed  Ixmches.    It  means  the  kind  of  food 
in  lunches  that  keeps  eyes  olear«  hands  steady  —  that  keeps 
a  worker  off  the  sick  list  and  on  the  asseoibly  line  giving  his 
best  to  his  task  in  the  Fight  for  Freedom. 

III.    The  Oovemment  is  urging  more  in-plant  feeding.    It  provides  advisory  service 
with  an  on-tbe -ground  study  of  needs,  through  the  FDA  Regional  offices. 

A*    American  ingenuity  is  being  shofwn  by  management  in  meeting  this 
inoreasing  need  for  in-plant  feeding,  but  more  plants  now  need  ^ 
to  provide  food  service 

(lOTKt    Cite  local  experience  or  industrial  feeding  plans.) 

1.  In  a  great  shipyard  today,  derricks  swing  limch  stands  and 
food  from  kitchens  to  the  man  building  the  ships. 

2.  In  a  plant  where  pAanes  are  being  built  that  will  wing  their 
way  to  Victoxy,  a  fleet  of  mobile  food  wagons  whisks  a 
balanced  lunch  to  men  and  women  working  for  freedom. 


(over) 


5*    Like  the  old  ohuck  wagons,  fleets  of  food-laden  trucks 
in  a  New  England  oity,  roll  out  froa  a  central  com- 
missary to  serve  workers  in  siaall  plants  a  lunch  that 
has  what  it  takes  to  make  what  it  takes  for  Victory. 

In  cafeterias  as  big  as  banquet  halls «  on  trays  brought  to  the  work  bench, 
on  rolling  wagons  and  from  lunch  boxes,  workers  on  the  production  line  can 
get  the  food  they  need. 

A*      There  will  be  food  enough  for  workers,  not  luxury  foods, 
but  foods  from  the  Basic  7  groups  for  good  nutrition. 

1.  Eat  a  lunch  that  packs  a  punch!    That's  the  slogan 
on  the  Ck)Yeniment*8  new  posters  for  factories.  A 
cold  lunch  is  as  nutritious  as  a  hot  one  if  it  con- 
tains the  right  foods  for  health  and  meets  at  least 
l/s  of  the  daily  food  needs. 

2.  A  good  hot  lunch  that  packs  a  ptinch  contains  meat  or 
a  meat  alternate,  potato  and  a  green  or  yellow 
vegetable  or  salad,  milk  or  milk  dessert,  fruit  or 
fruit  juice. 

3.  Providing  limches  containing  special  fCod  values  at 
special  prices  served  to  workers  in  the  plant  is  a 
practical  way  to  help  soldiers  of  production  help  the 
fight  for  freedom. 

4.  For  those  who  must  depend  on  packed  lunches,  there's 
a  kitchen  chart  that  will  help  the  homemaker  pack  a 
lunch  that  packs  a  punch.    Many  plants  are  providing 
these  to  their  workers. 


SCBIPT  NO.  1 

WHAT  I7EBY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
OUH  FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  WABTIMS 

Based  on  information  in  "Food  Fights  for  Freedon,"  "booklet. 

— ooOoo — 

ANNDUHCBR:    The  month  of  Novemlier  —  "Food  for  Freedom"  month  —  iias 
been  set  aside  "by  our  Groyernment  as  a  time  when  we  should  learn  all  that  we 
C€kn  ahout  our  food  st^ly.    All  of  us  want  to  do  our  part  in  the  Job  of  malcing 
food  "fight  for  freedom."    How  well  we  do  our  job  depends  xxpon  how  well  we 
understand  the  facts  about  food  in  wartime.    So  today  I've  asked  Mr.  Blank, 

of  the  , 

to  answer  fire  questions  I  have  here  about  our  food  st^ply. 

I  beliere,  Mr.  Blank,  that  these  are  some  of  the  questions  manjr  other 
eitisens  may  be  wondering  about  these  days. 

MR.  BLANK:    All  right,  Mr.  (Announcer).    What's  the  first  question  on 
your  listT 

ANNDUNCBR;  My  first  question  is  this:  "How  much  food  is  America  producing?" 
BLANK:    More  than  erer  before  in  our  history, 

ANkjQ^CgR:    But  we  never  seem  to  have  enough  —  for  all  the  people  who  want 

food. 

BLANK:    As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  we  never  will  have  enotigh.    But  we'll 
come  back  to  this  question.    What's  the  jiezt  one? 

ANNDPICBR:  Second,  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  our  total  food  supply  goes 
to  the  armed  forces,  how  much  to  England  and  Russia  under  lend-lease,  how  much 
to  the  people  in  the  liberated  countries. 


BLAHKi    And  your  third  question? 

ANHDONCgR:      I  know  that  last  year  nore  people  had  more  aoney  than  erer 
before  to  spend  for  food  —  if  they  could  get  the  food.    So  my  third  a^stloa 
Is  this:    "How  does  Increased  purchasing  power  affect  the  food  svpply?" 
fourth,  I  vant  to  know  how  our  food  srqpply  is  allocated.    How  lt*s  dlrldedt 
between  war  uses  and  elrlllans.  and  who  does  the  dividing?    And  finally, 
I*d  like  to  know  \iby  lt*s  necessary  to  nake  so  iiany  sudden  adjustments  these 
days,  so  far  as  food  Is  concerned, 

BtAWK:    Sy  the  time  we're  through  with  the  first  four,  Z  think  you'll 
have  the  auiswer  to  the  last  one. 

Now  let's  begin  %rlth  your  first  question.    lou  want  to  know  Just  how 
ouch  food  Aaerlca  Is  producing. 

AOTOUHCM:    And  your  answer  to  that  —  America  Is  producing  more  food  than 
erer  before  In  our  history. 

BLAHK;    But  when  you  hear  that  statement,  remember  this:    Tor  the  duration 
of  the  war,  no  matter  how  much  food  we  produce,  we  will  always  need  more.  Demand 
will  always  exceed  st^ly.    A  good  many  people  have  always  had  the  notion  that 
there  would  always  be  all  the  food  that  axiybody  would  want  —  if  he  had  the 
mon«y  to  buy  it.    ^werer,  such  a  belief  Is  simply  not  so. 

Arii<uUi»CBR:    Food  doesn't  "Just  h^en'  —  in  peace  or  In  war. 

SLAM:    Food  doesn't  Just  happen.    It  can  be  produced  only  by  careful 
thought  and  advance  planning,  long  hours,  and  back-breaking  work.    It's  hard 
for  some  people  to  realise  what  a  tremendous  Job  the  farmers  have  accoatplished 
in  the  past  few  years.    In  1937*  they  set  a  new  record  for  food  output.  Srery 
year  since  then,  they've  pushed  that  record  higher  and  higher.    In  19^2,  thsgr 
produced  26  percent  more  food  than  the  ^-year  average  before  the  war. 


(' 
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ACTPmroiB;    And  for  19U3T 

BLAHt:    Our  total  food  prodoetioa,  for  I9U3,  inoliidla«  llTastook,  vlll 
boat  all  rocordt.    For  I9UH,  —  Voll,  I  (to  hoard  It  said  that  tbo  roal  fara 
eoali  aro  "vhatoror  It  takoi.*        I  oald  before,  at  long  at  the  war  latto  — 
no  Batter  hov  Boeh  food  iaerica  produeee      ve^U  alva^t  need  more.    So  there, 
in  brief*  are  the  facte  about  food  prodqctioiu 

AMOUHCTH;     Then  we're  ready  for  the  second  question:    "How  aueh  of  our 
tremendous  food  sv^ply  goes  for  war  purposes?* 

BLANK:    Let's  begin  with  the  armed  forces.    As  70U  probably  know,  the 
arerage  soldier  or  ssd-lor  eats  half  again  as  much  as  the  arerage  clyilian. 

AiraOUlCgE;     'We  all  agree  they  must  be  fed  right, 

BLAHK;    And  they  are  fed  right.    Last  year,  of  our  total  food  production, 
about  7,5  percent  went  to  the  armed  forces,    fbr  13^3  it  will  be  13  to  1^ 
percent.    Tor  military  reasons,  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  oyerteas 
are  not  available,  but  by  the  end  of  this  year  it's  been  said  we'll  probably 
hare  at  least  2,700,000  men  OTorseas.    These  men  must  hare  "fighting  foods" 

foods  with  energy  ralues,  with  minerals  and  yltamins  to  giro  that  "fighting 
edge."    And  foods  that  can  be  easily  transported. 

ABHDUHClRx    foods  like  meat. 

BLAHK:    Meat,  canned  fruits  eund  TOgetables,  butter  and  cheese,  canned 
milk,  canned  fish,  beans  and  peas  —  dried  eggs. 

AMUUUhuMft:     And  of  course  as  the  war  goes  on,  and  more  men  are  sent 
OTereeas,  we'll  be  sending  more  food. 

BL4g|    That  I  •  ricM. 


-  u  - 

Nov  after  ve  seet  the  needt  of  oiir  armed  foroest  and  olTlliaxxe*  ve  send 
food  to  our  flfrhting  allies  under  the  terae  of  lend-lease.    The  Lend-lease 
Act  Was  passed  lii  March,  19^1,    That  year  ve  sent  our  allies  onlj  a  wrj 
saall  percentage  of  our  food  siqpplj  —  oalj  2  percent.    Last  year,  it  vas 
ahout  6  percent. 

AMJifaOMClRt    Hot  a  rery  large  percentage. 

BUJSKt  No,  hut  vithout  it,  our  British  and  fiossian  allies  might  have 
heen  iBuneasurahly  veakened.  This  year  our  lend-lease  exports  of  food  vill 
run  ahout  10  percent  of  our  total  food  production. 

ANNOUNCER;      Aren't  ve  sending  more  food  to  Hueeiat  Bince  the  invasion 
of  the  OkraineT 

BLANK;    Tes  —  vhen  the  Ukraine  was  overrun,  Huesia  lost  kO  percent  of 
her  hest  productive  land  and  sore  than  kO  percent  of  her  usual  food  output. 
Food  vas  seut  from  the  United  States;  emergency  rations  vere  rushed  from 
Great  Sritain  and  the  Middle  East.    The  Russian  Army  had  to  he  sustained. 
It  vas,  and  is,  saving  American  lives.    Boring  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year,  ve  sent  to  Huseia,  under  the  teres  of  lend-lease,        million  pounds 
of  edihle  fats  aJid  oils  —  linseod  oil  the  most  importsmt. 

ANNDUHCgR;      In  the  United  States  linseed  oil  is  used  in  paints. 

BLaM:    But  in  Russia,  through  necessity,  linseed  oil  is  used  in  hakery 
products,  for  frying,  on  salads,  in  cocked  cereals.    Lard  —  vhen  they  can 
get  it  —  is  used  on  hread.    The  relatively  small  amounts  of  butter  ve  are 
sending  go  only  for  the  most  important  uses  —  the  army  and  hospitals. 

AnOTOCBI:    So  far  as  lend-lease  it  concerned,  ve  have  a  pretty 
elcar-eut  ehoie«« 
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^AffiC:    Ve  can  shorten  th*  war  by  glrlng  ottr  allies  all  the  food  ve  can* 
Keep  thea  fl^tln^.    Killing  our  enenies.    If  we  don't  send  food,  we  run  the 
grave  risk  of  dulling  their  "will  to  fight." 

AHBDUHCBt:     Mr.  Blank,  isn't  lend-lease  a  two-way  propositionT 
BLAHK>    Tes,  it  is.    Ve  hare  reeeired  a  large  quantity  of  food  from  our 
allies.    Last  year,  ^eriean  forces  in  Australia  and  Vew  Zealand  receired  nearly 
as  auch  heef  as  we  shipped  out  froa  the  United  States  to  all  countries  recelring 
lend-lease  foods.    Also,  in  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand,  our  armies  received  large 
amounts  of  fruits  and  vegetahles.    And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  lend-lease 
works  in  reverse. 

AMJUujujtR;     One  way  is  through  the  use  of  British  or  Russian  ships,  to 
trauisport  our  troops. 

BLAKCj    That's  one  way,  and  there  are  maxqr  others. 

Now  still  another  war  use  of  our  food  simply  is  to  help  feed  the  starving 
people  of  Xurope.    It  is  sJLmost  is^oesihle  to  descrihe  the  result  of  Nazi 
starvation  in  the  conquered  countries.    In  Belgium,  tuberculosis  is  at  an 
all-tiae  high.    In  Holland,  the  disease  rate  has  increased  70  percent  in  a 
single  year.    In  Norway,  Poland,  ocei^ied  Sussia.  Qreece  —  throughout  all 
of  Nasi-doainated  Xurope,  the  story  is  one  of  starvation  and  disease. 

Ariifc^uiCBRt      I  understand  we've  already  started  relief  programs  in 
some  of  the  liberated  countries  —  North  Africa,  for  instance. 

BLANK;    That's  right.    And  plans  are  already  being  made  to  hring  relief 
proaqptly  to  other  liberated  areas,  such  as  Sicily  and  Italy. 

ANJfoUMCgRi    What  foods  are  sent  in  relief  st^liesT 
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BLAlg;    (rrains,  aostly.    Cereals.    The  relief  program  inoludes  jvmX  the 
bare  neeeseitles  of  life.    Only  a  Tery  small  percentage  of  our  food  goes  for 
relief  —  but  eren  that  small  amount  is  helping  the  liberated  people  to  become 
self-sustaining  as  soon  as  possible. 

AMMOUgCga;      So  the  major  grotgps  —  to  which  ve  send  part  of  our  food 
si9pl7  in  wartime  —  are  the  Arogr  and  Hary,  our  allies«  and  the  people  in 
liberated  countries. 

BLASK:    There's  one  more  grovqp.    Many  people  don't  realise  that  ve  must 
continue  sending  food  to  our  territories*  and  to  friendly  nations  nearby. 
Puerto  Bico,  the  ^waiian  Islands  and  Alaska  depend  almost  ezcluslTely  on 
food  flrom  the  United  States  tuxd  Canada.    Also*  we  must  send  certain  foods 
to  our  aetiye  allies  in  Centred  and  South  America. 

AtlJBlOUMCBR;    Don't  they  send  war  materials*  in  return? 

BLAKK;    Yes,  they  send  fertilizers*  rubber*  minerals  —  and  some  of  the 
foods  we  can't  produce  at  home. 

AinPUirCBRt    How  much  of    our  food  goes  to  Central  and  South  America*  and 
our  territoriesT 

BLANK:    This  year*  somewhat  less  than  2  percent.    So*  here's  where  our 
food  goes,  this  year:    for  our  clTilians,  J3  percent.    To  the  armed  forces, 
about  13  percent,    for  lend-lease*  about  10  percent.    ?or  other  qpecial  needs, 
about  2  percent. 

AiniPOUKCEH:    Then  our  own  civilians  get  73  percent  of  all  the  food  prodxieed. 

BLAHK:    That's  correct  —  but  eren  that  75  percent  is  about  the  same 
amount  of  food,  on  the  average,  as  we  produced  in  the  years  1935  to  1939  — 
Just  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 
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AmrouyCgR;  Well,  if  we  clTlllaiis  have  as  much  food  —  in  spite  of  all 
the  var  usee  —  as  ve  had  before  the  war,  why  do  we  hear  so  ouch  about  some 
foods  being  short? 

BLAMK;    Remember  that  the  ayerage  ciTilian  is  making  more  money  than 
ever  before.    He  can't  spend  it  for  some  of  the  things  he'd  like  to  have, 
such  as  a  new  car,  or  a  new  refrigerator       so  he  wants  to  spend  more  for  food» 
And  that's  easy  to  understand.    It's  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  a  large 
percent  of  the  people  have  had  the  money  to  buy  all  the  food,  or  the  choice 
foods,  they  want. 

AI<jiuuKC£R:    And  now  that  they  have  the  money,  they  can't  buy  all  the  food 
they  want. 

BLANK;    And  this  brings  us  to  your  third  question:    "How  does  increased 
purchasing  power  affect  the  food  supplyt"    Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
be  almost  is^ossible  to  produce  all  the  food  that  all  the  people  wo\ild  byy  if 
th«y  could  get  it.    Take  meat,  for  example.    In  peacetime,  the  total  amount 
of  meat  —  if  divided  equally  —  would  have  given  each  one  of  us  here  at  home 
some  126  pounds  a  year, 

AMUOUNCSR;    Of  cotxrse  it  never  was  divided  equally. 

BLANK:    The  facts  are  that  those  who  had  money  ate  a  lot  of  meat  —  vap  to 
200  pounds  a  yeeur.    Those  who  had  little  money  ate  much  less  —  down  to  100  or 
even  80  pounds  a  year.    With  the  meat  simply  rationed,  the  average  amount  for 
each  civilian  is  from  120  to  12^-  pounds  during  the  year. 

ANNOUNCEE:  Justr  about  the  average  in  peacetime.  But  today  an  average 
American  can  afford  to  buy  more  than  124  pouxids  a  year. 


BT.AWK-;    Yea,  be  has  the  money  to        160  pounds.    But  if  every  c ivlliaa 
who  can  afford  it  bought  that  Bueh  meat  —  we  coiildn't  send  the  meat  they  need 
to  our  armed  forces,  or  to  our  fighting  allies*    So  the  average  citizen,  even 
though  he  has  the  money,  can*t  have  all  the  meat  he'd  like.    The  same  thing  is 
true  of  oils  and  fats,  hutter  and  cheese  —  all  dairy  products.    And  this  leads 
into  your  fourth  question:    "How  is  our  food  allocated?* 

AJTMDUNCSfc.    And  I'd  like  to  know  who  does  th3  divldingT 

BLANK:    It's  done  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  with  th«  advice  cf 
special  boards.    Thsse  boards  represent  the  Army  and  Navy,  civilians,  oa? 
allies,  liberated  peoples.  Central  and  South  American  countries,  and  ^iU:r 
countries  not  under  lend-lease.    And  —  except  for  the  United  States  arasei 
forces  —  the  needs  of  civilians  are  considered  most  important.    Under  ic>t? 
circumstances  will  the  total  food  stipply  be  divided  in  such  a  way  thaii 
American  civilians  %flll  not  have  the  food  they  need  for  health  and  strength. 

ANNDUNCER:    In  some  cases,  mightn't  this  mean  cutting  down  on  foods 
ear-marked  to  send  abroad? 

BLANK;    It  often  does  meai  Just  that.    Tor  instance,  British  requests 
for  cheese  this  year  were  cut  one-half  —  to  meet  other  essential  needs, 
including  those  of  civjlians.    But  nr=  matter  how  many  changes  have  %o  1}^  mad« 
in  the  allocation  of  the  total  food  sjpply,  for  flz-^     VB\ioa  of  the  war,  we 
are  going  to  be  adequately  fed.    Provided,  that  is,  tl:iat  we  make  the  best 
use  of  the  foods  we  have,  that  ws  avoid  waste,  and  adjust  our  food  habits  to 
war  conditions, 

ANNDUNCEE;      You're  getting  pretty  close  to  my  fifth  and  last  question. 
BLANK;    You  asked  me  to  explain  why  it's  necessary  to  make  so  many  sudden 
adjustments  these  days. 
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ANNDUWCEH:    Well,  after  all  the  facts  you've  given  me  about  the  food 
supply  —  and  all  the  important  claims  on  it  —  it's  easy  enough  to  see  why 
we  have  to  adjust  our  food  hahits.    Even  if  we  don't  like  to  change. 

BLANK;    I  suppose  most  people  don't  like  to  change  their  food  habits. 
But  even  in  peacetime,  we  can't  always  count  on  getting  Just  what  we  want. 
Think  what  one  month  of  bad  weather  can  do  to  a  major  crop.    In  wart ime  the 
"rariables"  multiply.    One  of  these  variables  is  the  svpply  of  manpower,  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery. 

ANKDUNCEH:    What  about  the  amount  of  food  raised  in  victory  gardens? 

BLANK;    Yes,  that's  a  variable  too.    Along  with  the  food  we  eat  fresh, 
and  the  food  we  can  —  ttom  our  gardens. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  variables.    So  are  wages  in  processing  plants. 
So  is  the  amount  of  food  raised  by  our  allies. 

But  the  most  important  variable  of  all  is  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Victories.    Eeverses.    The  number  of  our  men  fighting  abroad.    The  number  of 
ships  that  are  suzik.    What  happened  last  week  on  the  fighting  forces.  What 
happens  today.    All  can  change  the  food  picture  almost  over  night. 

AKNOUKCES;    And  the  number  of  people  freed  from  the  Axis? 

BLA3SIK;    Yes,  all  these  things  have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  food  supply. 
To  SUB  it  all  up  —  for  every  victory  that  brings  us  nearer  to  the  end  of  th« 
War,  we'll  have  to  tighten  our  belts  a  little  further,  and  adjusts  to  new  food 
habits.    We'll  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  adjusting  to  new  conditions, 
whenever  they  come  yjp.    Because  that's  what  it  takes,  Mr.  (Announcer),  to  win 
the  war. 

ANHDUNCSR;    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blank,  for  telling  us  some  of  the 
facts  that  every  American  should  know,  about  o\ir  food  supply  in  wartime. 
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SCRIPT  NO.  2    1X)0D  MAKES  BISTORT 

A  sample  dramatisation  of  the  Importance  of  food 

The  follovln^  ecrlpt  was  broadcast  on  Jvlj  17>  over  the  BBC  netwozlct  "by  the  7ood 
Distribution  Administration  of  the  War  Food  Administration.    With  minor  changes, 
it  has  been  adapted  to  local  broadcasts  for  the  7ood  Fi^ts  for  Freedom  campaign* 
At  the  end  of  the  script*  there  is  x>roTislon  for  an  interriev  in  which  a  local  food 
authority*  nutritionist*  or  member  of  the  Food  Committee  can  present  local  material 
8X)eciall7  adapted  for  the  occasion* 

FOOD  MAKES  HISTORT 
1*    MAVt    Food  Fights  for  Freedomj 
2*    WOMAH:    We  women  save  food  in  our  coBotunity* 
3«    MAH:    Ve  farmers  produce  food  for  the  whole  Hation. 

k,    WOMAHt    In  our  town  we  share  our  food*  by  rationing*  and  conserving  it*  and 
saving  it* 

%    NAVx    Sure.    We  play  square  and  abide  by  the  rules*  too* 
6.    ALL  NEK{    We  hel-p  our  country  Fi^t    for  Freedom! 
7*    ALL  WOMEHt    With  food] 
WOMiS:    Ocff  food* 

9.  SiRBATOR:    Tes»  food  -  food  that  children  in  Surope  and  Asia  are  crying  for* 

10.  MAH  ABD  WOMAV:  Food] 

11«    HARRATORt    It's  the  thing  men  and  women  are  dying  for* 
12*    MAI  ABD  TWO  WOKSBt  Food! 

15.    SARRATORt    It*s  that  thing  for  which  Japan  invaded  China  -  the  reason  Hitler 
grabbed  at  the  Ukraine*    It's  one  of  the  things  that  our  sons  and  brothers 
and  husbands  and  friends  sure  fluting  for* 

ik,    1ST  MAV:    For  want  of  food  -  wars  -  are  lost! 

1^*    1ST  WOMAH:    For  want  of  food  -  Frenchmen  go  to  work  In  Oerman  fields* 

l6*    2HD  MAH:    For  want  of  food  -  for  her  children  -  a  Polish  mother  denies  her 

coTintry*    She  stands  there  -  in  the  long  bread  line  -  her  baby  thin  and 

fretftd  In  her  arms* 
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LOW  MURMUR  OF  VOICES. 

JRETTUL  CRYING.  ON  MIKE. 

MOTESR: 

(TENDERLY)    Chiho,  Jetsko.  Chiho. 

20- 

BABY: 

QJJIEr  DOWN  DURING  FOLLOWING  SPEECH. 

21- 

VABBATOB: 

As  she  moves  closer  toward  that  precious  food,  th« 

mother  vatchee  the  Nazi  soldier  who  is  doling  it  out.    To  each 

person  in  line  he  puts  a  question  — 

c.c.% 

NAZI: 

(Oyp  KIXB)    Hell  Hitler? 

SASBATOB: 

If  they  answer  with  the  Nazi  salute  -  they  will  get 

some  food.    If  not  -  the  penalty  may  he  death* 

2U- 

NAZI: 

(CLOSER)  Hell  Hitler? 

1ST  MAN: 

(AT  SAME  DISTANCE  AS  NAZI  GEDDGINGLY)  Hell  Hitler* 

26. 

BAST: 

WHIMPERS  SLIGHTLY. 

27, 

)^HSR: 

(SOITLY)  Chiho,  jetsko. 

28. 

KABRATOR: 

As  the  food  draws  nearer,  the  Polish  mother  ponders 

vhat  she 

should  say.    Will  she  have  the  strength  to  hold  out 

against  these  invaders? 

29. 

HAZIl 

(CLOSER)    Hell  Hitler? 

30. 

aiBL: 

(AT  SAME  DISTANCE  HUN(»ILY)    Hell  Hitler. 

31* 

NAZI: 

(SLIGHTLY  OFF  MIKE)    Hell  Hitler? 

32. 

✓ 

BOT: 

Hell  Hitler. 

NAZI: 

(COMING  ON  MIXE)  Hell  Hitler?    (PAUSE.    MORE  STERNLY) 

Heil  Hitler? 

BABTt 

STARTS  TO  CRY. 

35. 

MOTHER: 

(nJLLY)  Hell  Hitler. 

36. 

JOHN: 

(AFTER  PAUSE)    Food  ...it^s  a  weapon*    Used  as  a 

weapon  of 

conquest,  it  can  brine  a  nation  to  its  knees.  Used 

3  - 

wisely  -  generouel/  -  food  can  rerlve  that  nation  ^  win  the  war  - 
write  the  peace* 

37.    1ST  VOMSi    Iver  since  the  heginning  of  time,  food  has  determined 
the  fate  of  men  and  nations* 

38*    KABRATOH:    The  whole  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  food* 
,  The  nations  which  could  produce  the  most  and  the  hest  food  -  or 

get  it  from  their  neighbors  -  hecame  the  strongest  nations*  They 
had  time  to  write  hooks  -  paint  pictures  -  huild  temples  in  i^lch 
to  praise  Gk>d,  who  had  given  them  such  atmndance* 

39*    1ST  WOMAN:    But  even  the  great  nations  learned  what  it  meant  to  he 
hungry*    They  lired  until  famine  struck*    Then  they  disappeared  - 
forgotten* 

Uo*    SND  WOMAHl    Assyria  -  Babylonia  -  Phoenicia  - 

4l.    1ST  WOMAH:    Proud  nations  once.    Today  -  only  names* 

U2*    NABItATQB:      So  one  knows  exactly  -  why  the  glory  faded  from  ancient 

Greece  -  why  the  B;oman  Smplre  crumbled* 
1+3*    NAEILATOR:    Whatever  the  reason  -  those  powerful  nations  disappeared. 

And  other  nations,  which  had  fought  -  and  won  -  their  battle  against 

famine,  rose  to  power  Instead* 
UU*    1ST  WOKANj    Spain  -  Trance  -  Britain  -  the  United  States  - 
^*    NAEHAIOE:      The  history  of  mankind  has  been  the  story  of  a  struggle 

against  famine*    Yet  not  •til  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 

did  men  actually  dare  hope  that  someday  famine  ml^t  be  abolished* 
U6.    TOUHG  MAHl    We  have  a  republic  now*    The  land  belongs  to  us  -  the 

people*    And  we  are  learning  how  to  use  it  to  prevent  famine. 

Some  day,  not  in  your  lifetime  -  perhaps  not  In  mine  -  but  some 
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men  and  women  -  all  mankind  will  have 


enough  to  eat. 


47. 


MAN} 


(lAUGHS  DERISIVELT) 


48. 


T0I7NG  MAN: 


No  one  will  ever  have  to  go  hungry  again. 


49. 


MAN: 


You  dream  dreama,  my  friend.    Tou  dream  draaas 


50,  NARRATOR:  (AFTER  PAUSE)  But  more  and  more  people  were  beginning 
to  dream  those  same  dreams.  More  and  more  were  looking  to  America 
as  the  land  of  plenty-  — 

51,  2ND  WOMAN:    There's  plenty  of  food  there  -  Just  for  the  taking. 
Rich  black  earth   

52 ,  1ST  MAN:       ff^»  heard  tell  that  out  on  the  western  prairie 
you  can  run  a  furrow  for  twenty  miles  without  striking  a  stump  or 
a  stone.  • 

5S*    NARRATOR:      Rich  black  earth  ...  More  food  them  men  and  women  had 

ever  dared  hope  for.    That  was  what  they  found  in  America.    And  now, 
with  new  methods,  new  machines  -  the  dream  of  a  day  iriien  no  person 
should  go  hungxy  seemed  to  give  promise  of  coming  true. 

54.  FARMER:         Scientific  farming  -  that*s  what.    Us  farmers  are  learn- 
ing: how  to  rotate  crops  -  how  to  fertilise  -  how  to  beat  the  bugs. 
No  wonder  America's  the  land  of  plenly! 

55.  NARRATOR:    The  land  of  plenty  ....  And  yet  -  in  spite  of  all  our 
rich  black  earth,  and  our  scientific  farming,  and  our  mountains  of 
food  «•  there  were  things  in  America  which  we  found  it  hard  to  under- 
stand — 

56.  WdiAN:         My  Mike  now  eats  fine,  and  he  should  for  I  feed  him  plenty 
of  good  Irish  potatoes  -  and  the  best  of  white  bread  -  but  still  and 
all  the  poor  man  is  just  wastin*  away,  seems  like.  (FADE) 
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^7.    SOUTHEBV  ION.  (FADE  IK)    Pellagra.    Molly's  got  pellagra.    Hot  even  them 
doctor  feller e  eeem  to  know  why,    I  sure  do  the  best  I  can  to  take  care  o* 
her..*.  HtthT    \ilbat  do  we  eat  for  breakfast?    Why,  grits  o*  course.  White 
com  grits.    I  get  'em  grotuxd  over  to  the  mill,,,.  An*  for  dinner?    Grits  - 
an*  meblMe  a  slab  o'  ^ite  fatback....  An*  then  for  supper  we  mi^t  eat  a 
mess  o*  ¥iiite  tiornips  -  an'  grits  to  go  with  *em.    Oh,  Molly  eats  plenty. 
You  needn't  be  af eared  o*  that. 

38.    HABBATOH:    But  v^here  was  something  in  that  food  -  or  rather,  a  lack  of 

something  -  to  be  af  eared  of  -  thou^  not  tmtil  about  fifty  years  ago  did 
maxikiikd  begin  to  suspect  it.    Then  scientists  -  probing  into  the  secrets 
of  food  -  began  to  discorer  some  aaazing  facts  — 

59,  1ST  MAV:    There's  something  in  %^ole  grain  that  protects  men  from  disease. 
If  we  mill  all  the  bran  out  of  wheat  to  make  a  p\xre  white  flour  -  or  all 
the  rou^iage  out  of  com  grits  -  we're  removing  something  we  need, 

60,  2lQ>  WOMAH:    And  there's  something  in  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  need 
too.    We  can't  Just  stick  to  a  diet  of  meat  and  x>otatoes  and  bread  and 
expect  to  be  healthy* 

61,  3B])  WOMAHt    Ve  need  color  in  our  diet  -  yellow  foods«  like  eggs  and  carrots. 
And  green  foods  -  like  spinach.    And  oranges  -  and  red  tomatoes  — ~ 

62,  2VD  MAH:    That's  rij^t.    We  need  color.    An  all-^lte  diet  is  not  an  all 
ri^t  diet, 

63,  3rd  WOMAHt    Unless  it's  a  diet  of  milk  -  and  the  person  is  a  baby. 

6^.    2HD  MAHt    Tes  -  of  course.    Milk  is  our  most  nearly  perfect  food.    It  contains 
more  of  the  food  values  than  any  other  ->  proteins,  and  minerals,  and  vitanins, 

65,    HABBATOR:    Proteins  and  minerals  and  vitamins,....  Those  were  the  secret  in- 
gredients hidden  in  food  which  built  strong  men  and  nations*    Men  and  nations 
yiiho  lacked  those  ingredients  were  weak.    And  not  until  the  twentieth  centtory 
did  mankind  realize  this  fact. 
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66*      1ST  WOMANt  .       It*8  not  enough  to  consider  how  much  food  we  eat.  But 

irtiat  kind  of  food.    That's  Just  as  Important.    If  we  are  to  be  healthy^ 
strong,  well-fed  nation,  we  must  all  learn  something  about  the  scienoe 
of  fQod. 

tf7«      NARRATOR  t         The  science  of  food*    Today  -  in  the  twentieth  centxiry  - 

it  is  revealing  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  past  -  facts  that  have  put sled 
mankind  for  himdreds  of  years.    The  science  of  food  tells  us  one  reason 
why  some  armies  were  nearly  invincible  •>-- >.    The  science  of  food  tells 
us  one  reason  why  Great  Britain  has  so  long  been  mistress  of  the  seas  — — 

68.      C0C5[NEy:         Folks  call  us  "limeys'*  -  us  sailors  aboard  'Is  ^jesty's 

ships*    An'  ye  know  ^y?    Hit's  on  account  o'  the  lime-Juice  we  used  to 
drink*    Maybe  ye've  *eard  tell  that  men  that's  out  to  sea  a  long  time  — 
without  fresh  fruit  -  gets  scurvy.    But  -  England  being  an  Island  -  us 
have  got  to  be  out  to  sea  a  long  time.    An'  the  men  got  scurvy  right 
enough  -  till  some  bloke  thought  o'  takin'  limes  aboard  ship  an'  feedin' 
us  lime-juice.    Nowadays  we  don't  bother  about  lime-juice.  Just 
concentrated  Vitamin  C.    That  does  the  trick* 

W.      NARRATOR:         The  science  of  food**.«    It  helps  us  understand  n^y  some 
nations  are  strong  -  and  others  weak*    It  tells  us  one  reason  why  China 
has  been  able  to  exist  through  centuries  -  in  spite  of  famine* 

70.      CHINESE  IVOlfAN:         In  China  we  eat  a  bit  of  soybean,  and  we  put  soy 
sauce  on  our  rice.    We  have  been  doing  that  for  hundreds  -  perhaps 
thousands  -  of  years.    Yet  not  until  today  did  we  learn  that  soybeans 
are  rich  in  food  value  -  that  they,  like  meat,  contain  much  protein..* 
the  protein  that  builds  strong  muscles* 

Tl«      NARRATOR:         Today  soybeans  are  recognised  as  one  of  our  most  valuable 
foods.    That's  why  Hitler  has  planted  thousands  of  acres  of  soybeans 
and  feeds  them  to  his  army.    Some  people  say  that  is  his  secret  weapon. 
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72.  1ST  WOliAHt         Pood  i«  a  weapon.  ^ 

73.  HABRATORt  Tea  -  food  is  a  weapon.    It  can  be  a  weapon  of  conqueat  - 
or  it  can  be  a  weapon  of  friendship  and  peace.    Reoember  laax  fall  - 
when  we  ttOTed  into  Africa?    Uaybe  you  heard  what  an  iaportant  part  food 
played  in  that  Tenture.    Uaybe  you  heard  about  the  Anny  trusk  that  can* 
rumbling  up  to  a  French  fort  — 

74.  SOTJMDt  FiDB  IH  TRUCK  MOTOR. 

76.    1ST  SOIDISRi     Hey  -  Tony  *  atop  the  cart 

76.  2ID  SOIi)IIRt     BuhT   1lhat*a  Hba  matter? 

77.  1ST  SOIDIERt     Stop  it,  you  dope! 

78.  SOTTOi  CAR  COMES  TO  A  SUDDEH  STOP. 

79.  2ID  SOLDIERi     Say»  iriiat'a  eatin*  yout 

80.  IST  SOijDiERt     LooJc  at  that  fort  we're  rolling  up  to  so  merrily*  Look 
what* a  showing  OTer  the  wall. 

81.  210)  SOLDIERi      Ounst    Boly  oatat 

82.  1ST  SOLDIERi     Teeh  guna  —  That* a  wba-t^a  eatin*  me. 

83.  2SD  80IJ)IERi     But  Jim  -  I  thou^t  they  were  aupposed  to  be  our  friends. 
The  Frenchies.    I  thought  they  wanted  us  to  cone  here  and  set  *em  free. 

84.  1st  SOIJ}IERi     Maybe  they  don't  know  that  we're  their  friends. 

85.  2ID  SOIDIERi     But  Jim  t 

86.  1ST  SOIDIERi     Wait  •  I*Te  got  an  idea....  Help  me  roll  the  tarpaulin 
back  off  the  top  of  this  trucks  will  youT 

87.  2HD  SOIDIERi      Sure,  but 

88.  1ST  SOIDIERt     Hurry  up  —  before  they  shoot  us  full  of  holes. 

89.  SOTJHDi     HEAVY  CABYAS  BEIHG  ROLLED  BACK. 

90.  2HD  SOIDIERi     But  they'll  see  all  the  food  we*T»  got  in  here. 

91.  1ST  SOIDIERi     That's  what  I  want  'em  to  see.    They're  the  guys  we 
brought  it  for,  aren't  theyt 


.1^ 
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-    g  - 


92. 

2ND  SOIDISl: 

Well,  8ure«  but  — - 

93. 

1ST  SOLDIER: 

Tony  -  look  I    Look  at  that  fort  I 

94. 

2ND  SOLDIIE: 

The  gunst    They've  put  'em  down. 

95. 

1ST  SOLDIER: 

And  look  ivhat's  going  up  insteadl 

96, 

2ND  SOLDIER: 

A  white  flag!    They  surrender*    To  us  •  to  you  and 

me.    Say,  Jim 

-  Trtiadda  you  know  I 

97. 

NARRATOR:    (AFTER  PAUSED    Food...    It  can  win  the  war  and  wite 

the  peace.  A 

few  months  ago  -  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

representatiTes  from  the  United  Nations  met  to  discuss  the  food 
problems  of  the  world  today  -  and  how  they  may  be  solved 
tomorrow*    One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of         on  one  point,  we  know 
they  all  agree*    The  forward-looking  people  in  every  land  echo 
it  — .    For  tomorrow's  world  we  must  win  freedom  from  hunger* 
But  today f  we  live  in  a  different  world* 
98*    VOICE  Ii       A  world  at  warl 

99o    VOICE  II:      A  war  in  iriiich  there  is  no  such  thdng  as  enough  food. 
100.    VOICE  III:    More  and  more  of  our  food  must  go  abrcad  for  our  fighting 
men. 

ICl,    VOICE  I:    More  and  more  must  go  to  feed  all  the  starving  peoples 
freed  from  the  Nazi  yoke. 


-  9  - 


102,    NAJiRATOR:         In  today* s  yrorld,  our  food  has  become  a  weapon,  — 
it  helps  in  the  battle  for  victory,  it  helps  shorten  the  war  and 
win  the  peace  —  our  POOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM.    Not  only  for 
freedom  from  want  and  hunger,  but  for  all  the  freedoms  of  mankind. 
That  is  how  our  Food  is  making  history  today,  —  a  basic  weapon 
in  the  battle  for  liberty.    And  in  that  fight,  you  and  I  on  the 
home  front  have  a  job  to  doo    Not  an  easy  job  —  and  not  always 
a  pleasant  job  ~  a  constant  hard  grinding  job  —  one  that  we 
all  have  to  work  at,  day  in  and  day  out,  from  now  until  the  very 
end  of  this  war  --.  it's  the  job  of  saving  and  producing  food, 
all  the  food  we  possibly  can.    Some  of  us  want  to  know  just  how 
we  can  help  do  that  wartime  food  job.    And  so  today,  we  have  here 

in  the  studio  a  member  of  the   Food  Committee  to 

tell  us  Tdiat  we  can  do  to  help  make  our  Food  Fight  for  Freedom. 
Kr.   . 

(Note:    Material  for  this  speech  or  interview  can  be  obtained  from  the 
outlines  for  speeches  or  radio  programs  in  this  Kit.) 


I 
i 


DISCUSSION  GUIDES 


Let's  talk  about  FOOD — BASIC  WEAPON  In  oiir  Fight  for  Freedom 

Ten  outlines  for  club,  community  and  neighborhood  discussions, 
From  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration, 


Discussion  Topics 
No.  1.    Food  Fighters  for  Freedom.    (The  overall  food  situation) 
No.  2.    Producing  Food  for  Freedom. 

A.  Farm  Labor  Discussion 

B.  Victory  Garden  Discussion 

No,  3.  Conserving  Food  to  Avoid  Waste. 

No.  4.  Preserving  Fresh  Foods. 

No.  5.  Sharing  Food  Fairly  Through  Rationing, 

No.  6,  Eating  the  Right  Foods, 

No.  7.  Adjusting  Your  Diet  to  the  Foods  Available, 

No.  8.  Helping  to  Keep  Food  Costs  Down, 

No,  9.  Participation  in  Community  Food  Projects, 

No,  10.  Adjusting  to  Wartime  Food  Conditions, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THESE  DISCUSSIONS  PRODUCE  RESULTS 


1.  Select  the  facts  and  discussion  vriiich  are  most  needed  for  your 
community  and  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  effective  community 
action  by  members  of  your  group. 

2.  As  sponsor  of  the  meet  Lags.  —  Send  these  outlines  or  the  outline 
to  be  used  to  group  members  beforehand.    Select  one  of  the 
neighbors  to  serve  as  discussion  leader.    Notify  him  weU  in 
advance.    Make  everyone  comfortable.    Place  the  chairs  in  a  circle, 
if  possible.    Introduce  everybody. 


(Over) 


3.  As  member  of  the  group.  —  Enter  into  the  discussion  freely. 
Tell  irtiat  you  know  and  think.    Speak  briefly,  one  at  a  time 
and  to  the  point.    Listen  well.    Try  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  food  situation.    Check  your  prejudices  at  the  door.  Every- 
one stay  seated.    Keep  it  one  discussion. 

4.  As  leader  of  discussion.  —  Study  the  outline  or  outljjies  in 
advance.    Ask  others  to  study  special  parts.    Prepare  your  own 
discussion  plan  on  timely  questions  that  matter  most  locally. 
On  every  question  get  local  e:;q)erience  and  judgment  into  the 
open  first.    Draw  on  any  material  in  the  entire  kit  wheaerer  it 
is  helpful. 

Put  ques tions  to  all  or  part  of  group  as  a  rule,  not  to 
individuals.    Keep  your  own  view  out  of  it  mainly.    Aim  at 
100-percent  participation,    Svun  up  discussion  now  and  then. 
Keep  it  on  the  track  of  the  topic.    You  want  it  to  get  some- 
irtiere.    If  you  need  another  session  to  finish  the  job,  plan 
one.    Plan  for  action.    Keep  the  disc\ission  centered  on  your 
community  and  neighborhood,  and  on  what  the  members  can  do 
to  obtain  widespread  conmunity  action. 

5,  If  time  permits,  you  might  carry  on  a  series  of  discussions  on  th6 
10  topics.    Each  of  the  topics  would  merit  more  than  one  discussion. 
In  each  discussion,  leave  time  for  progress  reports  on  Food  Fights 
for  Freedom  activities  by  members  of  the  group. 

6.  Use  showmanship  in  conducting  your  discussions.  To  get  facts 
before  the  group  in  an  interesting  way,  as  you  nay  want  to  do 
in  order  to  make  the  discussion  more  worthwhile,  you  can,  for 
example: 

(1)  Set  up  a  preliminary  food  e^qjert  panel,  and  conduct  a  Food 
Fi^ts  for  Freedom  quiz  show,  preceding  the  discussion; 
this  may  be  conducted  like  "Information,  Please",  stumping 
the  experts,  or  siii?>ly  as  a  quiz  contest  for  selected  members 
of  your  group. 

(2)  Set  up  a  contest  between  two  teams,  perhaps  men  vs.  women,  to 
"spell  down"  facts  about  food. 

7,  Inviting  Experts  to  Serve  as  Consviltants,    Invite  a  nutrition, 
community  canning,  victory  garden,  rationing,  or  other  expert  to 

sit  in  on  yoiir  meeting.    Home  economics  teachers,  dietitians,  nembers 
of  nutrition,  victory  garden  and  consumer  committees,  and  members  of 
your  ration  board  can  make  valuable  contributions  to  your  discussion 
by  furnishing  basic  information  and  ideas, 

8,  Since  production,  nutrition  and  health,  conservation,  rationing  auid 
price  control  are  a  continuing  problem,  you  may  want  to  hold  more 
than  one  discussion  on  these  subjects.    You  will  need  new  information, 
and  will  have  to  plan  new  action,  as  the  food  situation  changes.  Consult 
your  Food  Information  Committee, 

SUGGESTIONS  BASSD  ON  YOUR  EXP6IIIENCE  WILL  BE  WELCQtED. 
TELL  YOUR  FOO]>'-XJ0teT!r_EE. 


DT. sea?. SI 01 10,  X.    rooD  fiGarsRS  yoH  pejosijom 


An  OTerall  dlseusslOR  of  actioI^8  «ach  lodlrldTUul  cetn  tak*  la  hi«  ecjwfcr^nlt,y  isad 
facta  about  food  he  nmtii.9  to  know  la  ordor  to  ii»ke  hl§  food  effort?,  ft^m.  tor 
froodoa. 

FroblMi     Vhat  naa       do  about  food  at  hoae  to  proTld«  our  poopliH  wf  th 
enough  food  to  aoet  th<»  bavio  roqulrw^ats  of  ^j)od  h«>j»\ra  -"iM 
sound  nutrition,  and  itlll  aeet  the  »oest  •eeentlal  a -sat  ■^•j«r> fcr 
food  for  war  purpoteaf 

WVaWXmD  FAC9S  FOR  USX  II  ALL  nrsCDSSIOKS 

(Group  l«*yi«r«  should  direct  tho  di'e'ni?»»ion  to  quoBtion^  find 
facts  which  b«ar  uposi  th«»  nott  'vital  food  proltl^  i'A  the  particul&r  c«?»wr?ttlty) 

A*      Oenaral  <fa«gtiqn8i  How  umj  of  th«  facta  et&^od  belov  bear  up(«e,  food  au^iipl/ 
in  your  cowwuRltyt    tfhat  are  the  food  prosxwBcta  for  r^i"  f»«l  V  In  l^UUT 
Vhat  coaditlona  in  your  cosutunity  or  neighborhood  aaka  s^^e  of  th^ne  facta 
staii4  out  aore  tiiat  otharsi    tfhlsh  of  thes^  fatete  will  tawpir^i  ;r.-Jijr  nali^ 
bora  to  oiliet  aa  na  actlr«  Pood  Fighter  for  !f?eedo»*    Whsit  :»^«coi3c*ptlon« 
about  food  do  theae  facta  rereal  for  peopla  la  your  coawufit^?    Whitt  new 
aituattlon  la  th^*  United  Stataa  up  againat  ih&t  ve  aerar  faced  beiforet 
Vhat  eaft  yota  and  year  nel^bore  do  about  it?    low  can  |tm  ^et  jo-ar  steli^bor 
to  3»aliti*  &&     L'vsod  Ji^t-es"  for  Freedoat 

B.     Baxskfflrouad  Facta  about  Producing  Food; 

1.  are  coapella^  by  a  world  war  to  produce  saore  food  than  aver  b#ifar« 
atixl    Xpert  I<^rg«  qumtltlea  of  food*    ?hl  !:  in  a  new  aituation  for  the 
United  States,  vhich  for  the  aoat  part  iifi.B  exported  only  about  as  auoh 
food  a«  1«  has  imported, 

2.  fhare  ie  no  mioh  thia/^  aa  eaou^  food  1&  a  war  like  this  oagft 

For  the  dura -ii OS.  cf  tiia  "if^r,  ao  aatt«'s*  .^if  -/  ®*^eh  fo«?d  ^5<^rt-?^a  -isira^'aeea* 
ve  will  alws^-'s  ^^eed  acre* 

3*    Oolaiids  for        food  are  eTer^increaalag  and  ^11  cos'^lnu®  to  @xc«ed 
the  ayi^ply.         are  tsying  to  dellrer  S$  .2or«  fc^a  In  I9U3  thaa  19^2, 
and  aore  etlll  la  I9UU.    In  19^2,  about  1  5i>  of  ov^r  fc.f»d  pj^oductlon  was 
allotted  to  oui-  araed  forceaj    in  19^3-.  ^i2.i»  figura  will  b*s  abou>.  I5  or 
1^4  psrecjat.    Ths  total  of  our  araed  forces  1«  iiK:raa.«i5i<g,  s^'id  tb--'  at)j«ber 
of  Be!^  on  active  duty  and  in  foreign  lasds  will  iAoreai^e  mxoh  m(n  &  in 
I9U3  and  I9UU.    For  erery  aan  eerring  abroad,  a  ^-aoath  food  supply  iMist 
be  eet  aeide  and  ahlpped  aa  ooapared  tO  the  90->day  eixpply  foi»  e»^h  aan 
stationed  ia  this  country.    Food  for  otsr  alliea  !«  iacreaaia,^  thrwi^ 
Lend-Leaae;  19^1,  2  pe^^ant  of  our  food  production;  19^2,  6  pasc^ar^ 
I9U3.  about  10  percent,  provided  the  basic  needs  of  our  araed  forces 
and  clTiliani^        flrat  be  aet* 


(Over) 


(Page  2  of  Discussion  Outline  #1) 


4«    Our  civilian  consumption,  on  the  whol««  remained  fairly  stable  in  1943 
at  the  average  of  the  amovmt  of  food  produced  and  consvimed  in  this 
country  in  the  peacetime  years  1935  to  1939.    But  there  will  not  be  the 
same  amount  of  all  foods,  because  our  fighting  men  must  have  first  call 
on  "fighting"  foods. 

5.  We  have  set  aside  for  civilian  use  enough  food  to  feed  every  American 
citiaen  adequately  at  home,  not  all        would  lilce  or  exactly  what  we 
would  like,  but  enough  to  keep  our  people  in  good  health  and  energy. 

6.  Besides  the  usual  food  crops,  we  require  very  high  volume  of  production 
for  soybeajis,  peanuts,  hemp,  long-staple  cotton,  and  other  "war  crops." 

7»    We  must  produce  enough  food  so  that  our  nation  can  use  it  not  only  to 
feed  liberated  peoples  as  a  military  necessity  in  occupied  territories^ 
but  as  a  weapon  in  psychological  warfare  to  help  win  the  war  by  encour- 
aging other  peoples  to  overthrow  the  Axis, 

6*    Production  is  affected  not  only  by  acreage  to  produce  food,  and  the 
number  of  farm  workers,  machinery  and  equipment  they  can  have,  but  by 
weather  iihich  cannot  be  forecast  for  long  periods.    If  there  is  bad 
weather  for  just  one  months  this  may  be  a  major  blow~to  produciion* 

9.  Although  the  total  food  supply  is  sufficient  for  health  -  in  any  one 
time  and  place,  the  supply  of  any  one  food  may  be  short  for  a  variety 
of  causes  arising  from  the  war  -  production  upsets,  transportation 
delays,  lack  of  storage  f&cilities,  sudden  demands  due  to  victories, 
invasions  and  other  events  of  war* 

10.  Our  armed  forces  require  heavy  amounts  of  "protective"  foods,  having 
energy,  vitamin  and  mineral  values  to  give  our  men  the  fighting  edge 
for  victory^  such  as  meat,  fats,  oils,  milk  and  canned  goods.  From 
July  1943  to  June  1944,  our  military  and  war  services  will  require 
about  17  percent  of  the  total  allocable  supply  of  fresh  and  canned 
meats;  about  40  percent  of  the  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  juices; 
15  percent  of  the  butter;  and  so  on#    No  matter  what  our  production, 
civilians  will  be  short  of  some  foods  they  ¥ould  like  to  eat, 

11.  What  we  do  about  food  must  be  related  to  demands  on  our  food  supply* 
Invasion,  Victory,  Defeat,  Armistice,  Occupation  are  more  than  words 
in  a  war  release  or  newspaper  scarehead  -  each  can  cheinge  the  food 
picture  almost  overnight.    The  number- of  food  ships  sunk  -  the  number 
of  liberated  peoples  freed  from  the  Axis  -  these  affect  the  demand  on 
American  food,  eind  affect  it  drastically,  to  make  new  home  front  ad- 
^Qsimen'Ts  necessary. 

12.  Therefore,  fevery  victory  irtiich  brings  this  war  nearer  to  its  end  will 
mean  that  we  may  have  to  tighten  our  belts  a  little  further  and  adjust 
to  new  food  habits  and  conditions.    One  of  the  ways  that  each  of  us  can 
adjust  is  to  understamd  liby  the  greatest  farm  production  in  history  of 
any  nation  may  still  result  in  shortages  of  certain  food  for  each  of 
us,  while  enough  for  health  and  energy*    Another  way  is  to  help  produce 
more  food  and  to  add  new  foods  to  the  family  meals  in  order  to  have 
well  balanced  diets  for  wartime  living* 


DISCUSSION  NO.  2.    PRODUCING  FOOD  FOB  rSEEDOM 


A.  NOTE:     USE  FACTS  FROM  OUTLINE  NO.  1. 

B.  (NOTE:    Farm  Labor  for  the  Wartime  Job; 

America's  6,000,000  farm  families,  with  the  help  of  3,500.000  Tolunteer 
farm  workers  are  being  asked  to  produce  as  never  before.) 

Q,ue8tiong  for  those  who  live  in  town 

Do  you  have  a  stake  in  the  farm- labor  problem?    Is  farm  labor  everybody's 
business  or  just  the  farmer's  business?    Does  it  make  a  difference 
whether  farm  and  town  plan  together?    If  you  are  willing  to  help  out 
with  the  harvest  or  other  farm  work,  how  woTild  you  make  ready?  What 
training  and  8i:5>ervision  are  available  for  boys  and  girls,  from  town, 
helping  out  on  the  farms?    For  women  from  town?    How  much  can  you  find 
out  about  conditions  of  farm  employment  in  your  region  in  advance?  What 
things  should  you  guard  against?    Have  you  talked  to  cotinty  farm  leaders? 
How  can  farmers  and  townspeople  in  your  community  best  cooperate  on  the 
farm  labor  job?    How  much  joint  planning  is  desirable?    When  should  the 
two  groups  first  meet  together  for  planning? 

Note:    For  a  more  exhaustive  discussion  on  Farm  Labor,  see  Farm  Labor 
Discussion  Guide,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

C.  yiCTOBY  GARDEN  DISCUSSION 

Questions  for  Food  Producers  who  can  make  backyard  and  community  gardens 
fight  for  freedom. 

(Note:    It  is  estimated  that  our  15,000,000  Victory  Gardens  in  lSk2  pro- 
duced 7,500,000,000  pounds  of  food,  and  our  21,000,000  this  year  will 
produce  10,500,000,000  pounds.    In  19¥l-,  we  have  set  oxir  sights  for  bigger 
and  better  Victory  Gardens.) 

What  are  the  beet  ways  to  harvest  your  Victory  Garden  produce  this  fall? 
What  are  the  easy  ways  to  store  garden  produce?    How  should  you  prepare 
the  soil  for  next  year's  garden?    How  can  you  get  more  people  to  can  more 
food  in  community  cannin/^  centers?    How  can  you  plan  a  bigger  and  better 
garden  for  next  year?    Looking  ahead  to  I9M+,  what  mistakes  made  this  year 
would  you  avoid?    Did  too  many  people  in  your  neighborhood  plant  too  many 
things  too  late?    Did  you  plant  the  right  varieties  at  the  right  time? 
What  mistakes  did  you  make  in  proper  timing?    What  are  the  problems  in 
choosing  good  soil?  Location? 


(over) 


(P«ge  2  of  Discussion  Outlixxe  Ko.  2) 


In  the  experience  of  your  groTq>,  what  are  the  problems  of  selection  a  garden? 
Suppose  70ur  backyard  has  too  linited  space  and  does  not  contain  good  garden- 
ing ground?    What  makes  good  gardening  ground?    In  locating  yoxir  garden  out- 
side the  home  plot,  what  should  you  look  for  in  soil*  water  fausilitiee,  trans- 
portation?   Should  your  groi:^  organize  to  get  busy  and  locate  groxmd,  and  get 
it  prepared  this  fall?    What  kinds  of  vegetables  would  you  plant  in  a  good 
garden  place  to  gire  better  food  value  for  your  family?    When  should  you 
prepare  to  fight  insects?    When,  for  example,  the  bean  beetle  or  Japanese 
beetle  move  in  —  or  before  they  move  in?    What  are  the  problems  of  plant 
feeding?    What  are  the  best  fertilizers?    What  type  of  community  organization 
can  help  you  to  obtain  proper  soil  for  community  gardens?    Can  you  obtain  city 
owned  Isuid?    Or  idle  coa^any  owned  land  from  the  local  manufacturer? 

Did  you  plant  each  variety  possible?    Or  did  you  plant  one  food  for  all  places 
or  seasons  in  one  place?    Should  we  plant  more  varieties  than  merely  corn  and 
potatoes?    What  nutritional  values  can  you  get  from  beans,  tomatoes,  and  green 
leafy  vegetables?    Can  we  do  more  canning?    How  can  you  encourage  more  partici- 
pation in  community  gardening?    How  cah  you  encourage  planting  more  backyard 
gardens? 

If  you  have  had  experience  as  a  local  gardener  this  year,  will  you  be  able  to 
help  your  neighbors  start  new  gardens?    Can  a  commimlty  garden  training  school 
help  by  demonstrations?    How  can  this  group  organize  a  training  school  con- 
dxxcted  by  an  experienced  gardener? 


DISCUSSION  NO.  3.    CONSERVINft  POOD  TO  AVOID  WASTE 
yACTS  ABOUT  CONSBRVIKG  POOD  FOR  PRBEDOM 

lo    Sven  if  farmers  and  Victory  gardeners  break  all  production  records 
in  1943  and  1944,  it  won't  be  enough.    We'll  need  more  food  and  can 
add  more  through  conservation. 

2.  The  amount  of  food  wasted  on  farms »  in  Victory  gardens,  in  the 
distribution  of  food,  in  the  grocery  store,  in  eating  places, 
and  in  the  home,  is  between  30  and  30  percent  of  food  produced 
in  the  United  States.    Much  of  this  waste  is  avoidable. 

3.  Garbage  analysis  studies  and  sample  surveys  reveal  that  an  edible 
15  percent  of  all  food  purchased  is  thrown  into  the  garbage  can 
or  poured  down  the  sink. 

4.  If  only  half  of  the  anntial  food  waste  in  this  country  could 

be  avoided,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  at  least  10  percent 
to  our  total  food  supply.    This  is  as  much  food  as  we  are  shipping 
to  our  Allies  in  1943~-enough  to  feed  an  army  of  at  least  7,000|000 
men. 

5o    While  we  can  not  control  all  the  conditions  which  affect  production 
of  food,  such  as  weather,  we  egg  prevent  much  waste  in  food,  partic- 
ularly in  the  home. 

6o    Pood  wasted  in  our  homes  amotints  to  the  tremendous  sum  of 
75,000,000  pounds  a  day. 

?•    Pood  wasted  in  retail  storesx^partly  because  of  customer  handling 
of  peri6hablee><--coBts  450  million  dollars  annually. 

6»    With  55  million  meals  served  daily  in  restaurants,  there  is  reason 
for  cutting  the  6  percent  wastage  of  food  served  to  patrons,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  kitchen  waste  in  storage  and  preparation  of 
the  foodo 

do    ,^^,8  «at  or  despoil  at  least  180  million  dollars  worth  of  food 
products  every  year.    Insectt  cost  our  farmers,  food  dealers, 
and  housewives  an  estimated  total  of  $1, 600^000, 000  a  yearo 

10.    Most  of  the  waste  occurs  not  in  pound  and  bushel  lots,  but  in  bite 
and  driblets.    In  kitchene-^houaewlves  peel  away  one<~fourth  to 
one-tenth  of  the  potatoes,  despite  the  fa^t  that  the  most  food 
value  is  near  the  potato  skin;  housewives  also  discard  37  percent 
of  the  weight  of  the  celery  and  beet  bunches.    At  the  dinner  table,, 
waste  occurs  where  food  is  left  on  plates  for  "politeness**,  or 
because  too  large  portions  were  served;  in  restaurants  and  stores* 
waste  occurs  through  spoilage  in  careless  handling. 


(over) 
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11.    Bite  of  waste  in  each  home  add  up  to  trenendous  waste;  for  example: 
(!)•    One  slice  of  brea^d*  wasted  in  each  American  household 

per  week  (actual  waste  is  snich  larger)  means  100,000,000 
loaves  of  wasted  breeui  a  yeare 

(2)  .    One-tenth  of  potatoes  peeled  away  (the  actual  %ra8te  is 

much  larger)  amounts  to  24,000*000  bushels— enough  to  fill 
a  line  of  freight  cars  stretching  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

(3)  ,    Discard  of  outer  leaves  of  edible  cabbage,  (the  best  food 

value)  in  1942  would  have  supplied  the  cabbage  requirements 
of  12  million  people,. the  combined  population  of  New  York 
Clt7  and  Paris. 

SOMX  QUSSTIONS  70B  DISCUSSIOH  07  COKSERVIHG  700D  TO  AVOID  ¥ASTS. 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  this  food  waste  in  wartime?    Can  we  afford 
to  be  the  only  nation  in  the  world  whose  garbage  cans  are  luxury  fed 
when  the  President  has  said  that  food  is  as  important  to  our  fighting 
■en  and  allies  as  tanks*  bullets,  guns  and  plane's?    What  can  we  do 
about  itt 

(lote:    Tour  discussion  should  point  up  the  food  waste  in  your 

own  community,  and  the  means  of  reducing  it,    A  good  sororce 
of  facts  is  the  local  garbage  dump  or  your  own  garbage  can. 
Smells  and  sights  are  unattra*  tive,  and  so  are  the  facts 
on  the  amount  of  wasted  foodo> 

How  is  food  wasted  in  our  community?    What  can  we  do  to  lessen  food 
waste  in  our  community?    What  publicity  use  should  be  made  of  radio* 
newtpaperst  speakers,  pdters?    Vhat  action  taken  by  individuals? 
By  organisations?    How  can  interest  be  maintained  until  food 
saving  becomes  a  habit?    How  can  homemakers  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
the  waste  of  food  caused  by  peeling,  over-boiling,  and  trimming  away? 
Or  by  overly-fastidious  table  manners— by  leaving  gravy  on  the  plate, 
fruit  Juice,  vegetable  juice,  and  other  foods  in  the  plate  or  fruit? 
Or  %raste  caused  by  dislike  of  left-over  dishes?    Where  can  the  house- 
wife l^am  to  make  use  of  left-overs  attractively?    How  can  we  reduce 
food  waste  due  to  over-cocking?    What  does  any  of  this  waste  cost  the 
family  budget  in  terms  of  dt^llars  and  cents?    Bread  waste?  Potato 
waste?    Vegetable  waste?    O^m  constuvers,  merchants*  emd  restaurateurs 
cooperate  in  an  overall  food  cosser^fttlon  campaign?    How  can  schools* 
churches  and  clubs  help?    Can  you  serve  smaller  portions  and  insist  on 
cleaning  the  plate  in  your  home?    How  can  you  enlist  your  neighbors 
to  help  avoid  food  waste  so  this  Tood  can  7ight  for  Freedom  in  your 
community? 


DISCUSSION  NOo  4o    PRESERTING  FRESH  POODS 


?ACTS  ABOUT  PRESiKVIKG  FRESH  AND  PERISHABLE  FOODS 

1«    In  1942,  American  homeBakerB  canned  approximately  5  billion  pounds 
of  foodo    In  1943,  with  greater  restriction  In  points  for  canned 
food,  and  for  meats  and  fats*  even  larger  amounts  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  put  up  in  the  average  home  and  in  cominunity 
canning.    Others  preserve  still  more  food  by  brining,  drying,  stor- 
ing and  other  methods o 

2»    In  most  localities,  particularly  in  noncommercial  gardens,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  surplus  crops  produced  in  overabundance  during 
a  few  brief  periods  of  the  year*    If  not  eaten — or  preserved — they 
swiftly  waste,  robbing  our  country  and  our  allies  of  a  crucially 
needed  food» 

3.  Home  canned  foods  do  not  require  ration  8tainps» 

4.  This  year,  and  next,  with  millions  more  victory  gardens,  there 

will  be  billions  of  pounds  of  additional  food  that  can  be  preserved. 

B.     SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  OP  PRESERVING  FOOD  TO  AVOID  WASTE 

Are  there  many  in  your  neighborhood  who  don't  know  how  to  home  can 
foodT    What  can  you  do  to  spread  this  InformationT    Are  there  many 
who  don't  have  equipment?    What  can  you  do  to  encourage  greater  use 
by  these  people  of  community  canning  centers  to  preserve  foods  which 
will  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  to  extend  the  winter  food  supply  for 
each  family?    This  year,  did  many  in  your  community  go  to  the  community 
canning  center  too  late  in  the  season  so  that  there  was  local  spoilage 
of  fresh  foods?    How  can  you  prevent  that  next  year?    How  does  home  and 
conffiunity  canning  relieve  the  demand  for  commercially  canned  foods? 
How  can  you  get  more  of  your  neighbors  to  help  can  foods  for  school 
lunches?    What  are  the  problems  in  getting  a  community  cannltig  project 
started  on  time?    What  about  buyitig  equipment  and  getting  it  icstalled? 
What  size?    What  problems  In  getting  equipment  will  face  yotir  community? 
Do  you  need  more  community  canning  centers?    How  will  you  set  about 
getting  them  started?    Does  your  community  need  a  demonstration  community 
canning  workshop  to  teach  canning  consultants  for  conmunity  canning 
center  work?    How  will  you  get  such  workshops  in  your  state? 

Storagje  Problems^^ 

Do  most  of  us  have  enough  storage  space  for  perishable  foods  to 
permit  us  to  buy  In  qxxantity  and  therefore  save  facilities?  What 
cautions  should  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  the  storage  of  certain  kinds 
of  food?    If  storage  facilities  for  some  foods  are  not  availablet  what 
other  foods  can  we  substitute? 


DISCUSSION  NO,  5.    SHARIW  FOOD  FAIRLY  THROUGH  RATIOSINa 
FACTS  ABOOT  PLATING  FAIR  IN  BUYING  FOOD. 

1.  When  the  food  supply,  for  manjr  foods  such  as  meat,  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  Tegetal)les,  canned  silk  and  others,  falls  short  of  demand  we  are  faced 
with  one  of  two  coxxreesS 

(1)  Do  nothing       let  those  who  can  pay  the  highest  price  or  %diO  get  to 
the  store  first  buy  the  most;  or 

(2)  Ration  those  foods  so  that  everyone  can  hare  a  fair  share. 

2.  Without  rationing  or  unless  everyone  helps  make  it  work: 

(1)  Many  consumers  could  not  secure  adequate  food. 

(2)  Many  retailers  would  be  forced  out  of  business  with  nothing  to  sell. 

(3)  A  few  people  with  the  most  money  and  time  to  shop  would  get  more  than 
their  share  -  the  majority  of  us  getting  only  what  was  left,  with  the 
final  risk  of  defeat  on  the  home  front. 

{h)  Some  sections  of  the  country  would  receiTe  more  food  than  others o 
(3)  Some  cities  would  receive  more  food  than  others. 

(6)  Some  families  would  receive  more  food  than  others. 

(7)  Nothing  could  be  done  to  correct  unfairness  and  suffering  in  many  areas. 

3.  With  rationing  -  if  everyone  helps  make  it  workJ 

(1)  Our  limited  supplies  are  divided  equally  insofar  as  that  is  possible. 

(2)  Rationing  plays  no  favorites;  all  are  equal  •  each  receives  the  seme 
allotment  of  food  stamps. 

(3)  Kvery  ration  book  holder  hat  the  opportunity  to  secure  adequate  notirisb- 
ment ,  if  we  make  the  system  work. 

(U)  Ivery  food  merchant,  regardless  of  sise  or  wealth,  can  obtain  food  to  sello 

Ue    Rationing  the  relatively  scarce  commodities  is  difficult.    If  we  set  the 
ration  points  too  high,  then  somp  of  us  will  be  unable  to  buy  what  we  need. 
If  ration  points  are  set  too  low,  then  commodities  sore  vrasted.    Setting  ration 
points  involves  Judging  the  future  production  of  food  correctly  and  many  other 
factort ,eome  of  which,  like  the  weather,  can  not  be  controlled.    For  this  reas- 
on, ration  regulations  mtist  be  constantly  adjusted  to  correct  unfairness  in 
certain  areas. 

5.  Rationing  can  never  be  perfect,  but  it  is  the  only  syeteo  which  can  provide 
every  person  with  some  share  of  short  foods;  and  steps  are  constantly  being 
taken  to  correct  unfairness  in  particular  cases. 

6.  What  the  individual  can  do  to  share  food? 

(1)  If  Americans  cooperate  and  use  ration  stamps  properly,  rationing  will  work 
fairly  equal ly, 

(2)  Never  accept  rationed  foods  without  giving  up  the  proper  number  of  steocpt 
in  return. 

(3)  Never  give  away  ration  stamps. 

(U)  Never  bxy  rationed  foods  that  are  not  actually  needed. 


( over) 
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(5)  Ttte  houBevrlfe  can  help  by  keeping  the  Hoae  front  Pledgeo 

(a)  Do  not  ask  your  grocer  to  gire  you  more  rationed  foods  than  your 
coupone  entitle  you  to;  do  not  accept  more  food  than  you  have  a 
right  to;  your  grocer  should  not  be  encouraged  to  buy  more  rationed 
foodB  than  he  haB  etamps  for  -  this  vould  be  a  black  nerket. 

B«    SOME  qUSSTIOVS  70B  DISCDSSIOK  OT  SEARIVG  rOOD  FOR  FRS£DON. 

How  are  we  sharing  oxir  food  with  our  Arny,  Havy  and  Marinee  —  with  our  boys 
abroad  and  in  camps  at  hoaet    How  can  we  share  it  with  our  allies,  the  Xngllth, 
Russians,  Chinese,  and  the  liberated  peoples  of  North  Aftica  and  XuropeT  How 
can  we  share  food  at  hoae  through  rationingT    Can  we  help  erery  one  get  hie 
fair  share  under  rationing  by  eating  less  of  our  farorite  foods,  or  using 
totally  different  or  new  foods!    What  are  foods  in  this  locality  that  are  not 
used  enough?    What  about  local  fish  or  unusual  fish?    What  about  edible  greens 
or  other  local  foodst    What  can  faailies  do  who  eat  in  restaxirants  or  who  raise 
their  own  food?    If  they  do  not  use  their  ration  stamps,  hov  will  they  contri- 
bute to  our  food  supply  by  destroying  those  stamps?    (If  no  one  uses  ration 
coupons  to  buy  food  he  does  not  need,  our  food  supply  will  go  further:  girlng 
stamps  away  gives  some  person  more  food  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  deprires 
some  other  person  of  his  fair  share,  since  the  total  amount  of  stamps  was 
issued  on  the  expectation  that  those  not  used  to  buy  foods  would  be  destroyed). 
Can  farmers  share  machinery,  manpower,  seed  and  fertillzerT    Can  members  of 
your  community  share  canning  equipment  or  do  group  canning? 

Black  Markets 

What  is  a  black  market?    Has  one  developed  in  our  community?    How  widely  is  it 
patronised?    Is  the  bla^  a&rket  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  indlriduals  like  us 
to  get  more  than  our  share?    What  is  the  connection  between  black  markets  and 
higher  prices  and  shortages?    What  is  the  connection  between  black  markets  and 
food  waste?    Do  black  market  operators,  for  example,  commonly  sell  only  the 
choice  parts  of  meat  «md  permit  the  remainder  to  spoil?    How  can  we  help  pub- 
licize these  two  simple  rules  in  the  Home  Front  Pledge?  «  Accept  no  rationed 
food  without  giving  rationing  stamps;  pay  no  more  than  ceiling  priceso 

If  the  grocer  is  encouraged  by  your  nei^bors  to  buy  more  rationed  food  than 
he  has  coupons  in  order  to  sell  to  customers,  how  does  this  help  create  an 
illegal  black  market?    How  is  this  stopped  by  the  Home  Front  Pledge  (which 
lowered  the  cost  of  living  Index  in  Hew  Orleans  by  5^)?         »  single  customer 
violation  important?    A  single  store?    Why?    Does  one  violation  lead  to 
another?    If  ration  rules  are  eraded  by  one  group  of  stores  in  a  city,  do 
these  stores  seek  more  than  their  share  of  food  at  the  expense  of  the  others? 
What  is  the  result  over  the  nation,  in.  terms  of  home  front  morale,  if  seme 
consumers  can't  get  food  and  retailers  lock  their  doors? 


DISCUSSION  NO.  6.      EATING  THE  RIGHT  POODS 


7ACTS  ABOUT  TUBNING  FOOD  INTO  EFFECT  173  WORKING  POWER  BY  EATING 
THI  RIGHT  FOODS  EVERY  DAY  FOR  HEALTH. 

General  Facts  About  the  Problwa 

!•         Strength  and  energy  come  largely  from  food.    But  the  war  has 
changed  the  food-supply  situation. 

Our  wartime  food  Job  is  primarily  one  of  understanding  the  new 
food  supply  situation  and  learning  how  to  adjust  to  it.  Using 
more  of  some  foods  and  less  of  others,  we  must  learn  how  to  use 
available  foods  for  those  scarce  or  no  longer  available  and  ve 
must  learn  how  to  prepare  foods  to  preserve  food  value. 

3»         We  must  keep  ourselves  informed  about  changing  food  conditions, 
and  increase  and  preserve  the  local  food  supply  through  such 
projects  as  Victory  gardening  and  home  canning. 

When  foods  are  scarce,  we  can  add  to  the  supply  by  making  every 
ounce  of  food  count  for  health  and  working  power.    This  means 
the  right  foods  every  day.    Nutritionists  say  this  involves  eat- 
ing from  each  of  seven  basic  food  groups  every  day, 

5*         This  means  eating  daily,  adequate  meals  built  around  the  foods 

available  in  your  community.    You  can  use  the  foods  you  have,  to 
keep  your  family  healthy  and  strong,  even  if  it  means  changing 
to  foods  you  are  not  used  to  eating,  and  also  changing  some  food 
habits* 

6*  This  means  new  ways  of  cooking,  serving,  and  storing  of  foods  to 
obtain  the  maximum  food  value  and  palatability.  One  of  the  most 
wasteful  cooking  habits  in  the  average  home  is  over-cooking  food 
until  food  value  is  lost. 

7»         This  program  calls  for  adequate  breakfasts  and  lunches,  particular- 
ly for  children  whose  mothers  are  engaged  in  war  work  away  from 
home.    Well-balanced  school  lunches  for  your  child  help  keep 
families  fit,  strong,  and  healthy. 

An  Important  Nutrition  Rule:    The  Basic  Sevan 

8.  Hots:  the  easiest  way  to  assure  your  family  a  balanced  diet  is  to 
choose  foods  daily  from  each  of  the  basic  seven  food  groups: 

(1)  Green  aud  yellow  vegetables:  some  raw,  some  cooked,  frozen 
or  canned. 

(2)  OrangeS;  tomatoes,  grapefruit:    or  raw  cabbage  or  salad  greens. 


( over) 
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(3)  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits:  raw,  dried, 

cooked,  frozen,  or  canned. 
(U^)  Milk  and  milk  products:  fluid,  evaporated,  dried  milk, 

or  cheese* 

(^)  Meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  eggs;  or  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts, 
or  peanat  butter. 

(6)  Bread,  flour,  and  cereals:  Natural  whole  grain,  or  en- 
riched or  restored. 

(7)  Butter  and  fortified  margarine  (with  Tltamln  A  added). 

Buying  Food  Under  Rationing 

9*        To  deal  with  shortages  and  a  ehazxglng  food  supply,  the  point  ration- 
ing system  has  been  adopted,  for  one  reason,  because  It  Is  flexible.  i 

10.  The  adjustment  of  point  values  encourages  the  buying  of  plentiful 
foods  and  discourages  the  buying  of  scarce  foods. 

11.  Point  rationing  also  gives  us  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
choice;  we  may  use  our  points  for  any  of  the  foods  within  a 
rationed  group. 

12.  The  points  assigned  to  any  one  food  are  based  on  the  amount  of 
that  food  available;  and  do  not  Indicate  Its  food  value. 

13*        The  red  stamps  group,  for  example,  represents  three  food  groups; 
meat,  some  kinds  of  cheese,  and  fats. 

1^.       In  buying,  we  should  maintain  a  proper  balance  by  g ending  some 
red  points  for  foeds  of  each  kind. 

1^*       Hemember  to  save  all  iraste  kitchen  fats  and  give  them  to  the  local 
salvage  cau^aign.    Q-rease  which  has  become  too  dark  or  too  strong 
in  flavor  for  further  cooking  use  still  contains  10  per  cent 
glycerine  and  is  needed  for  the  war  effort. 

16.       To  get  more  out  of  food  under  the  rationing  system,  we  should: 

(1)  Use  unratloned  food,  partictilarly  fresh  foods,  when  we  can* 

(2)  Select  food  from  each  food  group  in  the  Basic  Seven  every  day. 

(3)  When  buying  rationed  food,  give  thought  to  food  value  for  ( 
health  and  strength. 

17«       Ctood  storage  conditions  before  cooking,  proper  cooking,  and  the 
use  of  food  soon  after  cooking,  all  serve  to  get  aazionm  food 
value. 


(more) 
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18.    One  of  Americans  gravest  wartime  problems  lies  in  the  eating  habits 
of  millions  of  workers  whose  fall  strength  and  energy  Is  vitally- 
needed  If  we  are  to  meet  the  war  production  requirements  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  who  do  not  choose  wisely  In  making  up  their  meals. 


B.       qUBSTIONS  PGR  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  EATIN&  THE  EIGHT  FOODS  EVERY  DAY  FOR  HFJ^•TH 

How  can  we  encourage  regular,  careful  eating  instead  of  the  haphazard 
eating  habits  now  practiced  by  many  who  are  worMng  odd  shifts  in  war 
industries?    What  extra  protective  foods  do  e^^ectant  and  nursing  mothers 
need?    Are  they  available  under  the  rationing  program?    If  not,  how  can 
they  be  provided?    What  are  the  special  wartime  buying  problems  of  very 
small  families?    Of  very  large  families?    What  food  selection  rules  should 
we  follow  v^en  eating  at  resta\xrants  and  cafeterias?    What  nutrition  mis- 
takes do  many  of  us  commonly  make  in  selecting  food  for  breakfast,  lunch- 
eon and  dinner?    What  foods  should  we  always  be  stire  to  eat  at  these  meals? 

How  can  you  make  your  neighborhood  more  "nutrition  minded"?    By  food 
demonstrations?    Can  the  schools  in  youx  community  help  through  special 
food  programs  for  the  school  child?    What  can  the  PTA  do  in  meetings  for 
par«its?    What  can  you  do  in  your  family  and  as  a  group  to  increase  more 
general  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  other  foods 
in  the  Basic  Seven. 


i  < 
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DISCUSSION  HO.  7.      ADJUSTING  TOUR  DIST  TO  THB  FOODS  AVAIIABLI 


ThCT/  FOR  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  ADJUSTING  YOUR  DIST  TO  THS  FOOD  ATAILABLE  BY  SUBSTI- 
TUTITG  PLENTIFUL  FOR  SCARC3  FOOfiS. 

Keeping  Up  With  Local  Food  Supply 

1«    For  the  dur&tion  of  the  var,  ve  can  be  sure  eone  of  our  farorite  foods 
vlll  be  scarce  —  scarce  all  the  tiae.    Most  of  these  will  be  rationed. 

2.    In  addition,  there  aay  be  teaporary  ^orta^es  of  other  foods  for  oany 
reasons       transportation  difficulties,  price  differences,  veather, 
unusually  heary  vaor  deaands,  and  others.    The  I9U3  shortage  of  early 
potatoes  is  an  example  of  teaporary  shortage  due  to  late  frosts. 

3*    There  are  other  foods  which  can  be  used  as  alternates  fbr  foods  that  are 
scarce  in  your  coBnunity. 

k»    The  war  Job  of  every  homeaiaJcer  is  to  learn  a  few  fundaaentals  about 
alternate  foods  to  keep  faallies  fit  and  keen  despite  shortages. 

^,    As  the  war  progresses,  both  ration  values  and  food  supplies  will  change. 
Scarcity  of  a  particular  food  %fill  force  Its  point  ralue  up;    a  plentiful 
supply  of  that  food  will  cause  its  point  values  to  go  down. 

6.    Foods  which  most  of  us  have  never  used,  like  soya  products  or  dried 

skimmed  milk,  will  be  introduced  because  of  their  high  nutritive  values. 
Tegetables  new  to  many  towns  will  appear  on  the  market.    Ve  shall  become 
accustomed  to  eating  cuts  of  meat  which  we  seldom  bought  before. 

7*    There  will  be  sudden  shortages  of  foods  because  of  the  necessity  of 

supplying  our  military  forces.    The  sending  of  meat  to  the  men  developing 
an  island  air  base  will  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  on  the  civilian  food 
supply,  for  instance. 

8.  This  means  that  the  need  for  iaforoation  about  foods  and  their  preparation 
will  continue.  Ve  can  set  up  a  program  ^ich  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  food  picture. 


(over) 
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B.      SOMZ  Q.UESTIOHS  FOR  DISCUSSIOH  ABOUT  STJBSTITUTIHO  PLESTIIUL  FOR  SCARCl 
FOODS  IH  YOUR  COMKONITY. 


What  Is  the  food-supply  sltxaatlon  la  our  eouranltyT    Are  we  adTsatageouely 
placed  with  respect  to  food  sourcesT    What  are  the  special  food  needs  and 
preferences  of  our  people?    Have  we  had  serious  shortages  of  seat*  green 
▼egetahles,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs,  or  canned  goods?    What  can  our  com- 
■unltT*  do  to  IsiproTe  the  food  supply?    How  can  we  derelop  a  acre  extensive 
Victory  Garden  prograa?    How  can  we  furnish  aanpower  aid  to  the  farmers 
In  our  locality?    How  can  we  ellalnate  waste?    How  can  %re  store  away 
abundant  foods  when  they  are  available  so  that  we  will  have  them  for  later 
use? 

Hew  Foods  Mid  Hew  Recipes 

How  can  Tarlety  be  obtained  tinder  wartime  food  restrictions?    What  foods 
new  to  us  are  now  appearing  In  our  markets?    What  are  some  foods  which  hare 
always  been  available,  but  of  which,  heretofore,  we  have  made  little  use? 
How  can  these  new  foods  be  made  appetising?    What  are  some  tempting  new 
ways  of  preparing  the  more  frequAtly  used  foods?    What  are  some  typical 
menus  and  recipes  which  utilise  the  Basic  Seven  In  Interesting  ways? 
What  are  some  good  alternates  for  meat  dishes?    What  are  some  gDod  meat 
stretchers? 


DISCUSSION  KO.  8.    HELPING  TO  KEEP  POOD  COSTS  DOWN 


FACTS  ABOOT  HELPING  TO  KEEP  FOOD  COSTS  DOWN  BT  PAYING  NO  MOBE  THAN 
TOP  LEGAL  PRICES. 

1.  Top  legal  prices  are  set  on  most  food  prices  to  keep  essential  foods 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  when  demand  is  greater  than  supply  for 
many  foods. 

2.  If  food  prices  are  not  controlled: 

(a)  Prices  on  many  necessary  foods,  part i ctilarly  foods  in  short 
supply  as  well  as  popular  food  alternates,  will  skyrocket  out 
of  reach  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

3.  food  prices  hare  already  taken  a  sharp  turn  itpvard,  even  under  price 
control.    From  Axigust  1939  to  May  19^3 f  food  prices  rose  53  percent  — 
the  old  "dollar's  worth"  of  groceries  actually  shrank  to  65  cents' 
worth.    The  total  cost  of  living  —  with  food  its  most  important 

item  —  rose  27  percent  in  this  same  period, 

(a)  By  the  Stabilization  Act  of  19^2,  Congress  directed  that  the 
cost  of  living  he  stahlized  at'  levels  prevailing  on  September  l^t 
19^2.    From  then  until  May  19^3 t  food  prices  advanced  I3  percent, 
although  practically  all  other  prices  which  affect  the  cost  of 
living  were  stabilized. 

(b)  To  help  keep  the  cost  of  living  do%m  and  stabilize  prices,  top 
legal  prices  on  vlrt\ially  all  essential  foods  have  now  been 
established  in  almost  every  community.    The  grocer  can  sell  below 
these  prices,  but  not  above  them. 

(c)  Beginning  in  May,  top  legal  prices  were  expressed  in  specific 
dollars  and  cents  in  most  communities  so  that  every  housewife  could 
see  what  they  are,  and  pay  no  more  than  the  legal  prices. 

h.    Prices  on  butter  and  meat  have  been  lowered  about  10  percent. 

5.  From  May  to  August  19^3.  food  prices  for  the  first  time  during  the  wax 
have  gradually  declined. 

6.  The  Nation-wide  Home  Front  Pledge  Campaign  in  eJmost  every  community 
has  helped  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.    In  New  Orleans,  for  example, 
where  consxuners  pledged  to  pay  no  more  than  ceiling  prices  and  to  take 
no  food  without  giving  \:«p  ration  stamps,  the  cost  of  living  index  was 
lowered  by  5  percent. 


(over) 
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7.  Citlzeae  who  help  to  create  hleiek  markets  by  cheating  on  prices  decrease 
the  value  of  our  food  in  the  fight  for  freedoB. 

(a)  If  you  buy  from  dealers  who  wilfully  exceed  top  legal  prices,  the 
dealer  gets  more  funds  to  btay  his  foods  than  other  dealers  who 
comply  with  price  regulations. 

(b)  This  tends  to  dislocate  the  food  stqpply  and  to  encourage  sale  of 
food  through  illegitimate  channelsi  resulting  in  inadequate  food 
for  mafiy  consiiaers,  and  locked  doors  for  many  retailers. 

(c)  This  hampers  the  Army  sjod  Navy  in  buying  food  from  legitiEate  dealers 
at  legal  prices:    aiqrthing  that  t5)8ets  regular  food  distribution 
machinery,  or  boosts  prices  to  illegal  levels  makes  it  difficult  for 
our  armed  forces  to  buy  food,  in  the  amounts  they  need,  and  when  they 
need  it. 

8.  Fixing  the  price  right  for  any  food  Is  difficult.    If  we  fix  the  price 
of  potatoes  too  low,  farmers  won't  grow  enough.    Or  if  the  retail  ^isirgin 
is  too  low,  the  merchant  won't  sell  them.    Such  mistakes  can  be  re':9edied 
under  price  control;    Without  prifte  control,  there  could  be  ruinoun 
inflation. 

9.  Setting  prices  involves  Judging  future  production  as  well  as  presar.% 
supply  of  food,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  facts  available.    Yet  the  whole 
food  picture  and  production  may  be  changed  by  one  month  of  bad  weather, 
which  can't  be  controlled* 

10.    Without  price  control: 

(a)  Wealthier  citisens  would  be  able  to  get  all  the  scarce  st^ply  of 
steak  azid  other  scarce  foods,  by  bidding  iqp  the  price,  so  that 

(b)  Those  with  limited  incomes  wouldn't  eat  adequate  meals,  or 

(c)  Wage  scales  woxild  be  multiplied  over  and  over  along  with  prices 
to  'precipitate  the  worst  domestic  curse  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  out  of  war  —  runaway  inflation." 

SOKE  QTJESTIOHS  FOE  DISCUSSIOH  OF  HOW  TO  HHP  EBUBP  FOOD  COSTS  DOWN  IN  THl 
FOOD  FiaHT  FOR  FREEDOM. 

What  problems  have  been  raised  by  the  increase  in  food  costsT    Are  there 
low-income  families  in  o^or  community  who  are  havii^  difficulty  maintaining 
an  adequate  diet?    What  can  we  do  to  help  them?    Do  price  control  and 
rationing  make  it  easier  for  people  of  low  income  to  buy  the  food  they  need? 
Are  price  ceilings  adhered  to  in  our  community?    What  can  we  do  to  prevent 
violationsT    Why  should  prices  be  kept  down?    What  practical  methods  can 
we  entploy  to  insttre  careful  budgeting  of  both  our  money  and  ration-point 
esDpendituresT 


(more) 
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B.    If  food  costs  are  not  held  down,  can  poorer  people,  and  the  20  million 
whose  inconet  have  not  materisJly  increased,  afford  to  buy  the  amount  of 
food  they  need?    How  would  this  affect  the  health,  morale,  and  war  produc- 
tion in  your  community?    What  would  happen  to  your  storekeepers?    Do  you 
recall  what  happened  in  Germany  when  runaway  inflation  ezigulfed  the  country 
after  the  last  World  Weir?    Can  that  happen  here  in  yotir  community?  Are 
some  prices  too  high  in  your  community?    Are  they  over  the  legal  ceilings? 
What  can  you  do  if  the  ceiling  price  is  too  high  and  stores  sell  at  tia 
ceiling  prices?    If  some  prices  are  too  high  and  some  violations  of  certain 
prices  occur,  should  we  abandon  the  control  of  prices  altogether?    What  would 
then  prevent  inflation  with  too  high  prices  for  lower  income  groups  in  your 
community?    What  can  you  do  to  enlist  more  neighbors  to  take  the  Home  7ront 
Pledge  —  to  pay  no  more  than  ceiling  prices? 


DISCUSSION  NOo  9.    PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  FOOD  PROJECTS 


SOME  ?ACTS  ABOUT  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  POOD  PROJECTS. 

1.  To  make  "fool  fight  for  freedom"  requires  commanity  effort* 

2.  Major  food  projects  in  many  communities  are: 

(1)  Those  to  give  information  and  guidance:     such  as  garden 
schools,  food  demonstrations,  or  teaching  fundamentals 
of  good  wartime  food  buying  and  meal  planning© 

(2)  Those  to  stimulate  public  participation  in  a  specific 
project,  such  as: 

(a)  Community  Canning  Project Sc 

(b)  Community  Victory  Garden  Programs. 

(c)  Pood  Conservation — Clean  Plate  Clubsc 

(d)  Compliance — Home  Front  Pledge  programs,  to  increase 
voluntary  compliance  with  rationing  and  price  control. 
Citizens  in  every  community  are  being  asked  to 

make  the  home-front  pledge — "I  will  pay  no  more 
than  top  legal  prices—I  will  accept  no  rationed 
goods  without  giving  up  ration  steunps." 

(e)  Food  Demonstrations — Cooking  Schools,  etc. 

(f)  School  Lunch  Programs. 

(g)  Farm  Labor  Recruitment 

3.  See  facts  listed  for  Outline  No.  1. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  HOW  YOU  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR  PARTr CIPATION 
IN  COMMUNITY  POOD  PROJECTS 

What  community  food  projects  exist  in  your  community?    Should  these  be 
extended  to  include  more  community  participation?    How  can  you  enlist 
more  of  your  neighbors  in  community  projects?    Do  the  present  projects 
need  help  from  your  group?    In  what  way?    Are  enough  people  informed 
about  present  community  projects  such  as  community  canning  and  community 
victory  gardens?    How  can  we  get  necessary  facts  about  food  and  group 
action  over  to  more  people  in  your  neighborhood?    What  cem  you  do  to 
help  support  projects  by  greater  personal  participation?    What  new  com- 
munity food  projects  should  get  started?    How  can  you  begin  this  new 
project?    Will  the  local  authorities  donate  land  for  Victory  Gardens, 
with  access  to  water,  and  conveniently  located  so  that  people  in  your 
community  can  reach  it?    What  about  city~owned  land,  or  land  owned  by 
local  manufacturing  plants?    Did  community  projects  get  started  early 
enoTigh  in  1943?    Can  we  produce  better  planning  far  enough  ahead  now 
for  1944?  How? 


DISCUSSION  NOo  lOo    A.DJ'USTING  TO  WABTIME  POOD  CONDITIONS 


SOME  Facts  about  placing  the  war  first  bt  adjustuig  and  cooperating  utsdeh 

NEW  FOOD  CONDITIONS 

1.  In  a  war,  the  food  supply  can  never  be  stable,  subject  as  it  la 
to  constant  variables:    Weather.  InBectti,  progress  of  th®  va^r — 
the  Sudden  need  of  allies  or  armed  fprcea  for  extrs.  food,  the 
amoimt  of  ships  stmk  or  docked  abroad,  etc<,  ^  , 

2,  Consumers  on  the  hooe  front  can  help  li^ck  the  problen  by  adjust- 
ing to  new  foods,  and  bein^  always  ready  to, try  out  new  foods  as 
a  wartime  dutyo    This  is  the  only  way  to  overcoBi©  tesjporary  local 
shortages  of  favorite  foodso 

3o    The  food-distributing  trade  can  help  through  adjustEasnte  in  food 
supplies  and  necessary  raguiatioae  such  as  rationing  and  price 
controlo    Those  dealers  who  try  to  make  the  system  work  are 
making  Food  Fight  fpr  PreedoOo 

4o    The  sane  is  true  of  farmers  and  processors—as  producers  and 
consumers,  all  Americans  can  cooperate  to  meet  the  denands  of 
the  war  on  foodo    Farmers  can  help  each  other  out  with  plowing* 
planting,  and  harvest ingo    City  people  can  halp  out  by  working 
on  farms  and  in  community  canning  projects  or  in  coaraarcial  can- 
ning plants.    At  least  3|  million  Americans  are  needed  as  volunteer 
workers  for  at  least  one  month  on  farms  and  in  processing  plants 
to  help  assure  that  our  full  supply  is  producsdo 

5*    This  teraDorqiry  sacrifice,  extra  work,  doing  without  and  eatiqg 
foods  we  are  not  used  to,  are  ways  to  help  win  the  war-^it  means 
•^putting  the  war  first,"  and  trying  to  adjust  and  cooperate  under 
war  condition8« 

6o    Community  cooperation  will  produce  twq  extremely  inffportant  benefits: 

(1)  You  can  help  assure  the  most  productive  use  of  the  75j6 
of  food  available  to  civlliansp    You  not  only  help  off- 
set increased  war  demands  for  food,  but  may  add  to  the 
amoTints  of  food  available  for  home  front  use© 

(2)  '  You  can  help  assure  our  being  able  to  continue  to  use  our 

food  as  a  vital  and  crucial  weapon  of  war: 

(a)  For  our  armed  fcrceso 

(b)  For  our  fighting  allieso 

(c)  For  the  liberated  people  of  EuropQo 

(d)  As  a  psychological  weapon  against  our  enemies-*- 
fighting  for  freedom  throughout  the  worldo 


(over) 
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Bo     SOME  qjJDSTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSIOH  ABOUT  HOW  TO  PUT  THE  WAR  FIRST  IH  ADJUSTING 
TO  NEV  VAHTIMB  CONDITIONS^ 

What  are  the  food  conditions  in  your  community  which  require  use  of 
now  kinds  of  food  by  some  familiesT    Do  enough  know  how  to  prepare 
these  new  foods?    Are  many  groups  in  your  comamnity  cooperating  in 
making  Food  Fight  for  Freedom?    What  groups?    How  can  others  be  in- 
formed so  their  action  will  help?    Will  the  Home  Front  Pledge  help? 
What  Community  campaigns  are  necessary*  for  example,  to  obtain  more 
active  food  conservation,  farm  labor,  community  canning,  victory 
gardens,  home  canning?    What  can  your  group  do? 

How  can  we  develop  publicity  programs  which  will  make  our  community 
realize  that  wartime  food  conditions  require  new  knowledge?    How  can 
we  get  the  necessary  nutrition  and  other  information  to  the  community? 
What  use  can  be  made  of  the  newspapers,  the  radio  stations,  local 
Defense  Councils,  and  the  public  schools?    Are  there  Information 
Centers  in  our  community  where  we  can  learn  about  planning  meals 
under  rationing  and  about  other  food  information  that  we  need  to 
have?    If  not,  should  we  establish  such  centers?    Do  we  have  a  local 
nutrition  committee?    How  can  we  utilise  the  resources  of  this  com- 
mittee to  best  advantage?    How  can  we  keep  up  with  the  latest  news 
about  the  rationing  program~^changes  in  points,  and  new  rationing 
measures,  etc?    How  can  we  keep  up  with  the  latest  news  about  the 
availability  of  foods— good  and  inexpensive  varieties  which  are  now 
in  season,  aivi  hints  about  new  foods,  etc?    How  can  we  learn  about 
the  principles  of  nutrition  and  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  the 
rationing  program  and  about  other  community  projects?    How  can  we 
set  up  demonstration  meetings?    How  can  we  set  up  training  schools 
for  gardeners  and  for  canning? 


fooD  nam  iqr  h 


CiKPAiai  SPnOH  BOTES 


following  aro  otitlliiet  for  thTM  half-hour  talks  on  food  ?l^ta  for 
7r««doa  sobjoets,  fire  ^rt  ■peoehea,    Iho  loader  talka  are  intended  to 
>daT)ted  for  local  uaa  in  larger  aaetings.    The  aai^pl*  ^ort  speeches  are  de- 
signed for  use  on  special  occasions  —  such  as  a  few  words  at  a  banquet*  to 
a  BOTle  audience,  in  a  fraternal  order  aweting*  or  on  the  radio;  they  require 
eoasilerahle  adaptation  to  local  audiences*  food  conditions,  and  speech  oc- 
casions,   nie  outlines  for  the  longer  talks  can  he  used  as  source  aaterial 
for  other  short  speeches  also* 

1.  225  ?SL        y"^ST  —  Vim  IOOPI      (An  outline) 

Ihis  is  an  outline  of  a  speech  designed  to  eaphasise  our  increasing  need 
^or  Budciag  food  adjustaents  as  Tietorles  bring  the  global  war  nearer  to 
its  end.    It  can  be  used  as  a  keynote  speech  for  the  food  Tii^ts  for  Tre*- 
doB  caBpaign,  if  adapted  to  local  food  and  caspaign  conditions* 

2.  PBOJPCai    OOBSlHyil    aHAHIl    PUT  SQ!giH8i    (Speech  notes) 

Priaarily  directed  at  conserrizig  food  in  wartine,  this  speedi  can  be  ad- 
apted to  the  local  food  situation,  and  easily  broadened  to  include  e»> 
phasis  on  other  i^ses  of  the  Pood  Pighte  for  Preedoa  campaign  «hich  seea 
to  need  additional  puA  in  ipeechee  for  your  coamonity* 

3.  IDOD  PIQHT8  fOE  mBDOM  (Speech) 

fhis  is  a  complete  body  of  a  speech  which  ei^hasises  the  oTer-all  food  pro** 
graa,  with  final  stress  on  holding  the  nutritional  line.    It  contains  "local 
aetes"  for  local  adaptations.    The  beginning  or  introduction*  to  get  atten- 
tion and  relate  the  speech  to  the  Pood  Pights  for  Preedoa  caapaign,  is  left 
coapletely  oi>en  to  local  adaptation,  becauae  local  conditions  vill  Tary  widely 
between  coaaaBlties* 

>*    Short  Speeches. 


:  Be  tec  for  a  three-ainute  speech  oa  food  conserration;  the  opening  and  cloe- 
.  lag  is  left  open  to  be  adapted  to  local  food  conditions,  the  local  audience, 
and  the  special  occasion* 

2*    JOO^  yiWTS  POE  PHggPOM*  (Speech) 

Copy  for  a  riiort  speech,  reqolring  local  adaptation,  and  eaphasising  nutri- 
tion, for  special  occasions  requiring  suii^  a  speech* 


3U 


POOD  SIYID  VILL 


dotes) 
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3.    PTOJ)  TDpa  BPJS  TIQHBH  lOB  YICTOBT!  (OatliSfe) 

Copjr  for  a  ^ort  speech,  requiring  local  adaptatlon»  and  eBphasisln^  tbe 
honi  front  food  ioh  at  Ylctorj  approaehet. 

u.  siiT  rat  yooDs  «  Hm. 

!Ibl8  speech  emphft'lses  tb?  need  of  eating  new  foods  in  local  abundance 
in  ordftr  to  eet  b.*^^^  f^r  the  amed  forces  the  other  foods  they  need  to 
maintain  the  "fighting  edge."    It  reqxiires  local  adaptation  with  refer- 
ence to  specif io  local  foods* 

5.    TOOD  CAH  SHOHIBa  m  (Outline) 

1^1 8  erpeecb  eB^ohasises  the  relation  of  food  produetiont  coaserTation*  and 
sacrifice  to  winning  ihe  var» 

C.    HOV  TO         MSB  SPESCH  OTOIHBS 

1,  Adapt  ^e  speech  freely  t@  the  particular  oceasion«    tJse  tA^aterer 
parts  vlll  lead  to  the  desired  action  from  the  audience       (i.  e,,  to 
participation  in  eoBBonity  project 8»  and  the  other  el^t  food  actions 
urged  in  the  food  Pights  for  Treedom  caiapaign), 

2,  Supplement  the  a&terial  of  the  outline  with: 
a«    Local  food  facts. 

h.    Local  illustratioa  and  incidents* 

c«    further  facts  from  th<g  Information  Frogra»  booklet. 

3,  Tor  the  most  part,  you  ml^t  build  your  speech  around  the  folloving 
foramla: 

a.    First,  get  Interest  la  the  action  desired, 

b«    State  the  idea  of  your  speech  in  a  slogan  —  a  single,  clear, 

unf or ge table  sentence* 
c.    Oire  most  of  tbe  speech  to  illuatrations  of: 

(1)  The  need  for  food  to  help  vin  the  war,  and  how  food  helps* 

(2)  VQiat  the  audience  can  do  to  add  tc  ^ae  food  supply  in  your 
community* 

d«    Appeal  for  action;  ask  your  audience  io  «ul  !.£>  .'  in  this  ?i^t 
for  Freedom;  sumaarise  what  they  can  do* 
U,    It  will  be  more  effectire  if  you  do  not  merely  g^i^e  part  of  the  food 
picture:    eaQhaalze  different  phases  —  C:,  -  rre.  Produce,  Sharf^,  ^ad 
Play  Square  —  as    '  >  audience  or  community  nec?^  it,  but  at  least 
review  the  nine  food  actions  «iiioh  erery  consumer  can  taka*    (Page  ko, 
in  booklet) 


Longer  Speech  Ifo.  1.    POT        M  ^^^'^  —  ?00P. 

(Hote:  !Qii8  speech  requires  a  loced  Introduction  which  will  adapt 
the  material  to  the  coBummity  situation  and  the  3>articular 
canpaign  obJectiTes, ) 

I*    So  Batter  how  nuch  food  our  fanaers  produce,  for  the  rest  of  this  war,  oxur 
countrj  will  always  need  aore. 

A*    With  erery  new  iaTasioa*  rictorj  and  occupation*  the  need  to  send 
food  al>road  will  increase* 

1.  With  eTery  Tictory  aore  of  our  fig^tin^  men  mist  go  abroad  to 
serre  in  atany  foreign  lands,  and  nore  food  oust  go  to  theau 

a*    7or  erery  Ban  serring  ahiroad,  a  nine-aonth  food  supply 
Bust  be  set  aside  and  shipped,  as  compared  to  the  three- 
Bonth  supply  for  each  man  stationed  in  this  country, 

2.  As  the  war  goes  on»  more  and  more  of  our  food  must  go  abroad  to 
feed  starring  aen,  woaen  and  children  in  Surope  and  elsewhere  •>-> 
to  all  peoples  liberated  froa  the  Axis  yoke,  until  they  can  re- 
store their  own  food  production  as  rapidly  as  we  can  help  th«D 
do  so* 

a*    Oar  food  it  now  a  pqrchologleal  weapon  helping  us  to 
Victory* 

(l)  Znowled^  that  they  %rill  have  food  encourages 
I>eople  in  occupied  countries  to  throw  off  the 
Axis  yoke* 

3*    Siere  is  no  such  thing  as  enough  food  in  a  war  like  this  one, 

1*    Deapiads  for  our  food  are  ereivincreasing  and  will  continue  to 
ezeeed  our  stqpply* 

a*    This  18  true  despite  th.e  greatest  food  production  in  the 
history  of  the  world* 

(l)  Thie  Is  true  even  though  our  faraers  in  19^3  are 
breaking  food  production  records  for  the  serenth 
year  in  a  row,  and  even  if  they  exceed  all  goals 
in  I9MH* 

b*  In  19^2,  about  7*5^  of  our  food  production  was  allotted  to 
our  araed  forces;  in  19^3*  this  figure  will  be  about  t%rice 
that  Bueh. 

c*    7ood  for  our  Allies  is  increasing  through  Lend-Lease* 

\l}    In  19^1,  it  was  two  percent  of  our  food  production. 
(2/    In  19^2,  six  percent. 

(3)    In  19^3»  ten  percent,  prorided  the  basic  needs  of  our 
araed  forces  and  cirilians  can  first  be  aet. 


(Orer) 
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Our  first  hone  front  Job  on  food  Is  to  see  to  it  that  onr  people  at  home 
haTe  all  the  food  they  need  for  strength  and  health* 

Ho  food  is  sent  by  Lend-Lease  to  otur  Allies  until  we  are  rery 
sure'  that  the  American  people  %rill  hare  the  food  they  need* 

!•    The  amount  set  aside  for  U«  S*  ciTilians  will  not  he  al- 
lowed to  go  below  essential  requirements.    In  I9U3,  food 
reserred  for  ciTilians  eoTialled  the  average  consumption 
of  the  193*^39  years. 

B,    This  Job  can  not  be  done  by  the  goTemment  —  it  can  only  be  done 
by  you# 

Tou  can  sare  food,  for  example. 

a.    Do  you  know  how  much  food  we  waste  in  our  homes  in  one 
day  in  this  country?  — 73  million  poundsl 

(1)  We  waste  about  15  percent  of  all  the  food  we  buy* 

(2)  Do  you  know  how  much  food  is  taken  away  from  each 
of  you  by  waste  each  year?    22^  pounds  of  good 
edible  food  —  wastedl 

b*    If  each  Amerieem  family  would  sare  Just  one  slice  of 
bread  each  week  —  and  we  actually  waste  far   more  than 
that  in  the  home       do  you  know  how  much  bread  that 
amo-unts  toT  —  It  amounts  to  the  grant  total  of  100 
million  loares  of  bread  a  year  —  wastedl 

e.    If  we  can  cut  our  food  waste  in  half,  it  will  add  as 
much  as  we  are  sending  our  Allies  this  year* 

2*    Here's  another  thing  you  can  do.    Tou  can  get  out  in  your  back- 
yard or  in  the  community  garden  and  help  produce  food,  or  you 
can  go  to  the  community  canning  center  and  save  more  food  from 
going  to  w^ste,  "by  canning  ererything  that  isn't  eaten  fresh* 
Tou  can  do  that  without  it  costing  you  one  i>oint  in  ration 
stamps* 

3*    And  you  can  help  do  the  food  Job  by  putting  the  war  first  — • 
putting  the  war  first  orer  yotir  conTenience  —  putting  the  war 
first  over  the  short  rationed  foods  you  would  like  to  haTe  and 
taking  the  abundant  foods  tidiich  are  necessary  for  your  health 
and  strength  — •  putting  the  war  first  by  sharing  your  food 
throu^  rationing  —  and  putting  the  war  first  by  playing  square 
with  your  nei^bor,  keeping  the  Home  Tront  Pledge* 


(More) 


(P8«e  3  of  Pm  THE  lULfi  7IR9T  VIIH  700D) 
Ve  Anerieans  can  do  this  Job. 

1.    Ve  hare  to  do  it  to  protect  tha  health  and  etran^th  of  our 
fABillee,  partlctdarly  our  diildran* 

a.    for  erery  rletory  we  applavA.,  ve  haye  teaporarlly  le«« 
food  to  waste  at  home  —  for  ererjr  country  ve  liberate, 
ve  hare  aore  need  to  eare  food,  preeexre  food,  produce 
food,  ehare  food,  the  acre  need  to  play  square, 

2«    Ve  Bust  hold  the  nutritional  line  of  the  food  front  —  not 
all  the  foods  ve  like  to  have,  nor  exactly  the  kinds  we  like 
best  —  but  we  must  giTe  our  families  all  the  foods  they  need 
for  health  and  stren^h* 

3*    Ve  Bust  wozk  at  this  job  all  the  time  —  ve  can  not  let  down 
for  one  day,  not  for  one  ainute* 

a«    One  BM>nth  of  bad  veather,  and  we  Bay  hare  too  little  food* 

b*    Let  one  re^on  £0  bad,  cuad  we  Bay  oe  short  on  fruit,  while 
long  on  wheat;  we  may  be  long  on  potatoes,  vhile  short  on 
peaches.    Some  people  in  one  section  vill  hare  less  i^ile 
others  hare  more,  due  to  transportation  and  storage  diffi- 
culties* 

c.    So  aatter  what  we  do,  we  are  bound  to  hare  less  than  we*d 
like  of  some  of  the  food  we  like  to  eat  —  meat,  fats,  oils 
Bilk,  canned  foods       these  foods  having  energy,  ritamin 
and  mineral  values  must  go  to  our  fighting  men  first  —  to 
give  thoB  the  edge  for  victory* 

(1)  Ve  can  cheerfully  eat  as  a  wartime  duty  the  other 
foods  that  we  can  get  at  hoae  —  fresh  perishable 
foods  —  to  protect  our  health  and  energy,  to  keep 

our  own  working  and  fi^^ting  edge* 

(2)  The  food  is  here  »•  new  kinds  of  food  to  you,  maybe  — 
but  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  cook  and 
eat  it. 

(a)    CoBpare  that  Job  with  laying  down  your  life 
at  Bataani  or  fighting  in  Surope  or  Asia* 


(Over) 


(Pa«e  k  of  PUT  THS  IUk£  7IIIST  WITH  TOOD) 


d«    If  the  aBount  of  food  raised  in  victor/  gardens  and  the 
amoimt  canned  at  hone— which  we  coxint  on  for  oxir  food 
e^plT— falls  helow  our  expectation*  then  there  will  be 
less  food  availahle  to  70U  and  me*  at  hone, 

(1)    T];iere  is  only  so  much  food  to  go  aroundU- end  as 

the  war  goes  on*  there  will  be  lees  and  less*  unless 
we  all  of  us  get  in  and  pitch  to  -produce,  and  aare. 
and  preeerre,  and  shftrs  more  of  our  food* 

III.    Here  is  the  eablea  for  rlctory  in  this  home  front  battle  for  food, 

(Show  eablea) 

Produces    Conserrel    %iarei    Pla/  Square! 

Shat's  all  70U  are  asked  to  do* 

Produce*  conserre*  share  and  play  square! 

That's  all  we  need  to  do  to  Make  7ood  Tig^t  fbr  7reedoB«  and 
do  our  part  to  help  our  boys  shorten  this  war»  to  sare  lires, 
and  to  win  a  lasting  peace* 

We  want  every  person  in  this  town  IC  percent  with  us  in  this 
battle*    Let*t  put  the  wr  first,  and  win  the  peace  with  ?OQD* 


Uli 


Longer  Speech  No.  2.     PB3DUCEI    CONSERVE!    SHAHSj    FLkY  SQUAHE! 

(Notes  for  a  Speech  oq  the  Food  Situation) 


I.    Arouse  Interest 

A.  Enough  food  is  wasted  in  this  country  to  feed  all  our  armed  forces 
and  to  fulfill  our  Lend-Lease  pledges. 

1.  We  waste  an  estimated  20-30  percent  of  our  total  food  production, 

2,  In  our  homes  alone  we  waste  75.000,000  fKJunds  of  food  a  day  -  15 
percent  of  all  the  food  bought  is  wasted, 

B.  Two  hours  in  every  eight  of  the  work  done  by  our  farmers,  food  pro- 
cessors, and  food  handlers  -  25  percent  of  their  time  -  is  spent  to 
fill  MP  the  nation's  garbage  cans.    This  is  a  waste  of  labor  and 
food  that  we  can  better  afford  to  put  into  the  war  effort. 

II.    Tell  the  Jacts 

A.  Farmers  are  producing  more  food  than  ever  before; 

1.  There  has  been  an  increase  every  successive  year  since  1935» 

2.  A  new  all-time  record  has  been  set  every  year  beginning  in  1937 « 

3.  19^3  ^ood  production  will  top  the  record  of  19^ »  despite  a  bad 
spring,  floods,  susd  drought, 

h,    19U2-U3  production  of  food  is  50  percent  greater  than  in 
1917-lS  (World  War  I.) 

B.  Increased  civilian  purchasing  power  is  taking  more  food.    (We  have 
never  eaten  more  food  in  our  history,  per  capita,  than  during  the 
past  three  years.) 

1.    Soldiers  -  10  million  of  than  -  eat  about  1-1/2  pounds  of  food 
per  day  more  than  they  did  as  civilians , 


2,  All  the  food  we  can  possibly  spare  is  needed  for  otir  fighting 
allies  and  to  feed  peoples  of  liberated  countries, 

3.  These  are  the  reasons  why  we  need  food  rationing  -  a  device 
for  insuring  democratic  sharirig  of  our  food  si^jplies. 

C,   We  need  more  food  to  help  win  the  war  and  win  the  peace: 

1,  Many  times  a  ton  of  food  may  be  worth  more  than  a  ton  of 
munitions. 

2,  Eveiy  devastated  land  needs  food  to  help  restore  the 
conditions  of  peace  and  production. 

(Over) 
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D.    Our  fastest,  cheapest  reservoir  of  extra  food  lies  in  what  we 
can  save  by  reducing  waste. 

1.  Production  goals  for  igUH  will  he  still  higher  -  but  there 

ip  a  limit  to  what  farmers  can  do  with  the  inevitable  shortages 
of  manpower  and  machinery. 

2.  Preventable  waste  is  taking  225  pounds  of  edible  food  a  year 
from  each  of  us. 

3.  This  food  waste  amounts  to  75*000 »000  pounds  a  day. 

a.  We  peel  away  2U, 600,000  bushels  of  potatoes  each  year, 

b.  We  annually  waste  enough  cabbage  to  provide  the  cabbage 
requirements  of  two  cities  the  size  of  Paris  and  New  York, 

c.  Just  one  slice  of  bread  wasted  in  each  American  family 
each  week  (and  we  actually  waste  far  more  than  that) 
amounts  to  100  million  loaves  of  bread  a  year. 

k.    If  we  can  cut  our  overall  food  waste  of  20  to  30  percent 
in  half,  it  will  increase  our  total  food  8\:^lies  at  least 
as  much  as  we  are  sending  to  our  allies  this  year, 

III.    Drive  Tor  Action  —  What  You  Can  Do  to  Help  Make  Food  Fight  For  Freedom 

A.  Fighting  food  waste  is  only  one  of  the  ways  you  can  help  in  this 
battle  to  make  Food  Fight  for  Freedom. 

B.  Food  is  a  battle  we  can  fight  all  along  the  line;  a  job  for  everybody, 
and  everybody  must  fight  it. 

1.  First,  we  fight  to  Es.ve  evei^y  oimce  of  food— avoid  waste, 

a.    This  is  an  all  day  battle  every  day,  in  the  market, 

in  the  restaurant,  in  the  home,  —  a  battle  for  every  ' 
raan,  woman,  and  child,  to  help  feed  our  fitting  men. 

2.  Second,  we  can  help  save  our  surplus  fresh  food — by  canning 
and  storing  it,  by  home  canning  and  community  canning. 

3»    The  third  thing  we  can  fight  for  is  a  fair  share  of  food  for 
everybody;  we  can  help  make  rationing  work.    You  do  that  by 
always  using  your  own  ration  stamps  for  every  point  of  food 
you  buy;  never  accept  rationed  food  without  giving  up  ration 
stamps.    That  worked  in  New  Orleans  and  many  other  comraunities 
in  our  country,  and  it  will  work  here, 

k.    Next  we  can  produce  food.    On  the  farm,  in  our  backyards,  in 
Victory  Gardens,  or  by  helping  out  our  farmers  in  harvest 
seasons,  or  in  canning  plants. 

(More) 
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5,  Hext,  we  can  fi^t  to  keep  our  food  coats  down.    We  do  that 
by  refusing  to  pay  more  than  top  legal  prices.    That  woiiced 
in  New  Orleans,  bringing  do%m  their  cost  of  living  by  5  pe^c- 
cent.    It'll  work  elsewhere. 

6.  Sixth,  we  can  serve  and  eat  balanced  meals,  built  around  the 
rl^t  foods,  not  just  the  foods  we  like  to  eat,  nor  all  the 
foods  we  like  to  eat,  but  good  wholesome  food.    You  homeraakers 
can  learn  to  cook  new  kinds  of  food  in  new  ways  to  save  all  the 
vitamins  axid  minerals  that  are  necessary  for  health  and  energy 
of  our  families. 

7»    Next,  we  can  all  get  iised  to  new  kinds  of  foods — the  foods 
available  in  this  conmunity,  the  foods  which  make  a  good  diet 
for  you  even  if  they  are  not  the  foods  you  like  to  have. 
With  every  bite  of  (some  new  food  used  in  the  locality)  that 
you  eat,  you  are  giving  to  our  soldiers  the  meat  and  butter, 
ai^  canned  foods  that  they  need  to  win  the  war, 

2.    That  seems  a  lot  we  can  do  about  food-^but  that  isn't  all-— 

Eighth — help  out  in  some  community  project: 

a.  What  can  you  do  to  help  the  school  lunch  program? 

(1)  How  about  helping  in  preparing  meals,  serving  table, 
stqpplying  canned  food,  getting  equipment 7 

(2)  How  aboTit  helping  to  give  your  children  in  wartime 
a  well  balanced  school  lunch  which  they  need  for 
proper  growth  and  strength? 

b.  What  can  you  do  to  help  ( the  local  factory)  provide  a 
good  factory  feeding  program  for  war  workers? 

c.  What  about  food  conservation?   How  much  food  can  you 
save  in  your  home? 

d.  How  about  Victory  Garden  programs?    Can  you  help  this 
conmunity  get  more  land  for  bigger  and  better  gardens? 
How  about  a  garden  school  to  teach  new  gardeners?  How 
about  helping  your  nei^bbor  with  his  garden  next  year? 

e.  What  about  recruiting  farm  labor  during  the  harvest 
season?   Or  food  plant  labor? 

f .  How  about  the  Home  Front  Pledge  Cainpaign — will  you  pledge 
to  accept  no  rationed  food  without  paying  over  ration 
staops  and  to  pay  no  more  than  ceiling  prices? 

9.  These  are  the  chief  things  you  can  do  in  this  Pood  Fights  for 
Freedom  campaign — if  we  are  to  win  this  war  quicker,  and  save 
more  lives. 


(Over) 
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a.    It's  all  a  matter  of  placing  the  war  first,  and  attempting 
to  do  something  ahout  our  food  etipply.    In  %/artime,  &od 
is  not  just  something  to  eat — it's  up  to  us  to  help  produce 
it,  save  it,  and  share  it,  or  we  are  not  doir^  our  wartime 
Job. 

"b.    We  can  not  afford  to  sit  back  and  let  other  people  make 
all  the  sacrifices.    It's  up  to  ^is  to  help  make  food 
Fight  for  Freedom. 


Loafer  3pe«oh  Ho.  3  —  POOD  FIGHTS  PGR  FREEDCU 


1.    Ifhat  Has  Been  Done 

A.  The  farner  has  done  a  nagnifloent  Job  of  prodaetng  food  this 
jear*    With  a  shortage  of  help  -  a  shortage  of  aadiinery  -  he 
has  set  a  new  all-tiae  record  for  the  seventh  year  la  a  row* 

B.  Pood  iproduction  in  1943  is  about  a  third  greater  than  the 
srerage  of  the  p'e-var  years  1935-39* 

C.  Yet  Aneriea's  1943  food  b^Ij,  die  to  extraordinary  dtnaads 
for  food,  partiottlarly  for  certain  j^pular  food  iteas^  wlU 
not  equal  the  dsaand. 

H*    Who  shares  oar  Pood? 

A.   Our  arasd  forces 

B*    Our  allies y  liberated  peoples,  and  ftrieodlj  neighbors 
C.    All  of  vs  ciTilians 


A«   Owr  Arasd  Porces 

1,   Dor  fighting  «en  hare  first  eall  «pon  o«r  food  siyplgr. 
a.  Pood  is  as  necessary  to  war  as  aownition* 

(1)  Pood  is  the  aannnition  that  enables  the  aan  b^iind 
the  gon  to  use  that  gun  in  the  Job  he  has  to  do. 

(2)  So  first,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  our  fighting 
■en  hare  their  full  share. 

(Local  notet    Tou  ai^t  use  here  local  naaes  and  say:  "If 

•   or  •••••  (aen  in  serriee)  from  our  town  wanted 

a  seal,  we*d  turn  the  pantiy  inside  out  for  thea  in  a  ainute, 
or  for  any  other  fighting  man.    I  think  they'd  want  us  to  have 
the  saas  sharing  spirit  for  the  British  Tonnles  fighting  beside 
thea,  or  for  the  Russians  fighting  the  Wasis  on  another  front. 
I  think  they'd  want  us  to  hare  the  saas  sharing  spirit  for  their 
faailies  here  at  home,  and  other  faailies  aaong  us,  for  we're  all 
fleeting  the  war  here  on  the  hoae  front,  too.") 

B*    Allies,  Liberated  Peopl«i,  and  Friendly  Helf^bors 

1«    The  actual  fighting^  is  not  taking  place  in  America. 

a.    Our  faras  ...  our  towns  ...  are  not  fields  of  actual  ecabAt, 


(Or«r) 


(Page  2  of  Food  Fights  for  Frvodom) 

Wo  can  fltlll  go  about  the  basloees  of  planting  of 
harrosting  the  food*  we  aeed, 

(Local  note:    Such  and  such  a  farmer  produced  ; 

ICrs  canned  so  onich  from  her  Victorj  Garden 

this  year.    She  did  not  hare  to  do  that  canning,  ex- 
pecting perhaps  to  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  Job 
...  and  hare  to  rush  to  a  bomb  shelter.) 

2*    In  Russia,  —  fields  that  once  produced  for  Russia's  multitudes 
have  long  been  battl^rocuids* 

3»    In  England,  docks  that  once  receired  wheat  or  flour  from 
Canada,  from.  America,  fr<»i  the  vastness  of  South  America  and 
Atietralia  have  been  bombed  —  submarines  take  their  toll  of 
the  food  still  shipped  —  and  yet  the  people  fight  on. 

k»    Life  must  be  sustained  for  the  liberated  people  while  they  are 
planting  their  own  crops. 

a.  That  is  what  they  want  to  do*  — >  Plant  their  own  crops, 
not  have  us  send  food  any  longer  theui  necessary. 

b.  The  lore  of  tilling  the  soil  is  theirs  as  it  is  ours* 

(1)  They  want  food  only  until  their  crops  mature 

(2)  Ueaawhile,  they  want  farm  implements  and  seed, 
■o  they  may  produce  food  for  themselyes* 

o.    We  cannot  let  them  go  hungry  and  expect  them  to 
fight  beside  us. 

5«    Our  territories  (Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  etc.)  and  our  friendly 
neighbors  (nainly  Central  and  South  American  covintries  that 
are  with  us  in  this  war)  also  need  a  small  part  of  our  food 
supply  (less  than  2  per  cent.,)  and 

a*    In  exchange  they  send  us  other  things  that  help  us 
fight. 

6.    Our  allies  and  the  liberated  peoples  are  receiving  under 
lend-lease  in  1943  about  10  percent  of  our  food  —  compared 
with  7^  percent  in  1942  emd  2  percent  in  1941» 

All  of  Us  Ci-yilians 

1*    There  is  a  job  here  at  home  everyone  of  us  can  do  to  help 
food  fight  alongside  our  soldiers  for  freedom. 

a.  The  food  we  eat  ..•  the  food  we  grow  ...  the  food  we 
save  ...  the  food  we  share  •..  will  help  shorten  the 
war. 


(orer  ) 


{ftkg*  S  of  Food  Fight!  for  Freodoa) 


Tou  Mty  iiik*  **Bov  o«n  ogr  f ood  —  a  long  nay  from  the  fighting 
front       help  shorten  the  nar"? 

a«    One  answer  is  that  food  is  not  Just  something  to  eat  — 

(1)  it  is  oomposad  of  various  elements  vital  to  your 
best  health. 

(2)  Without  the  right  ones,  eaten  every  day»  you  cannot 
do  your  irork  well* 

(3)  Food  builds  strong  bodies  and  supplies  thesa  with  the 
mergy  we  need  to  do  the  extra  work  of  wartimes* 

(Local  note-«if  there  is  a  narplant  in  your  community 
disouss  the  value  of  keeping  the  workers  well  fed  to 
help  aeet  production  schedules*) 

(4)  Too,  eating  the  right  food  prevents  ill  health* 
Illness  nowadays  is  a  liability  to  your  crmmunity« 
as  well  as  a  misfortune;  doctors  and  nurses  hare 
gone  to  war* 

(Looal  notes    If  local  doctors  and  nurses  are  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  tell  irtiat  you  can  about  what  they  are 
doing  and  emphasize  that  to  bade  thesa  up  everyone  in 
the  ooaBuoaity  must  take  particular  care  to  keep  well*) 

(6)  There  is  need  for  all  of  us  to  keep  o\u*selTes  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  possible  to  relieve  the 
strain  upon  the  already  overtaxed  medical  resources* 

(6)  the  plan  to  follow  is  easy  ~ 

(a)  The  govemmmt  has  prepared  a  chart  of  the 

7  basic  foods  groups  from  ubioh  you  need  to  eat 
every  day  for  health. 


Group  One 


GREEN  AND  TELLOir  VEGETABLES 
(tome  raw,  some  cooked^ 
frocen  or  canned) 


Group  Two 


CB&IGXS,  TOUiTOES,  GRAPEFRUIT 
(or  raw  cabbage  or  salad  greens) 


Group  Three 


POTATOES  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLES 
AND  FRUITS 

(raw,  dried,  cooked,  frosen 
or  canned) 


Group  Fovor 


MILE  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 
(fluid,  evaporated,  dried  milk, 
or  cheese) 


(over) 


(F»ge  4  of  Food  Fights  for  Freedom} 


Group  FiT«  -  USAT  POULTRY,  FISH,  OB  BOOS 

(or  dried  beans,  peas,  nuts,  or 
peanut  butter) 

Group  Six  •  BRE/ID,  FLOOR,  AHD  CEREUJB 

(natural  whole  grain  -  or  en- 
riched or  restored) 

Group  Seven        -  BUTTER  AND  FORTIFIED  MARGARIBB 

(-with  added  Vitamin  A) 

(7)  These  are  the  foods  that  nutritionists  say  we  should  eat 
every  day. 

(8)  And,  if  because  of  the  war,  some  of  the  foods  on  that  list 
are  not  in  the  local  market,  there  are  alternate  foods  you 
asay  use  for  the  ones  listed  that  are  teo^porarily  not  avail- 
able in  your  market. 

(a)    See  yoiir  local  Food  Information  Committee  Chairman* 

III.  Bat  The  Right  Foods  Is  One  Way  You  Can  Help  Win  The  War  With  Food  — ■ 

There  are  6  other  ways.    (Close  with  a  general  review  of  the  nine  ways 
consumers  can  help  make  food  fight  for  freedom.    See  ending  III,  for 
the  long  sp«@ch  ¥o»  2,  or  No*  1«)    (See  also  page  40  in  Food  Fights 
for  Freedom  Program  booklet*) 

IV.  If  each  family  in  {naae  of  town)  does  its  part  —  and  eaoh 

fsaily  in  every  other  town  does  its  peu*t       across  America  will  be  an 
aray  of  more  than  thirty  million  fluailies  banded  together  to  help 
food  fight  for  freedom. 

A*  A  formidable  army  for  ax^  country — enough  to  win  the  battle  for  food. 
B»    Let*B  all  enlist  as  Food  Fighters  for  Freedoml 


Short  Speech  No.  1    FOOD  SAVED  WILL  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

(Notes  for  a  three-minute  speech:  the  following  points  can  be  adapted  to 
local  conditions  for  a  short  speech  on  food  conservation. ) 


I.    We. Americans  waste  in  our  homes  alone  a  total  of  75,000^000  pounds  of 
food  a  day. 

A«    Based  on  actual  measurement  and  analysis  of  garbage,  the  War 
Food  Administration  estimates  a  wastage  by  consumers  of  225 
pounds  of  edible  food  per  capita  each  year,  or  3/5  of  a  povmd 
daily  for  each  of  us. 

II.    Most  of  this  food  waste  is  hidden  or  appears  to  be  insignificant. 

A»    It  is  wasted  in  bits  and  driblets,  rather  than  in  pounds  and 
bushels  -  it  is  peeled,  boiled,  trimmed  away.    It  consists  oft 

1.  Outer  leaves,  peelings,  and  tops  of  vegetables; 

2.  Dabs  of  butter  and  other  fats  washed  down  the  sink; 

3.  Left-overs,  which  often  rest  briefly  in  the  refrigerator 
as  a  way  station  on  the  road  to  the  garbage  can;  and 

4.  Portions  of  food  left  on  our  plates, 

III.    We  can  all  save  food  by  adjusting  our  eating  habits  to  the  war  -  by 

learning  what  to  buy  in  place  of  some  of  our  favorite  foods  which  are 
scarce  -  by  taking  no  more  than  we  can  eat  and  eating  all  we  take  - 
by  reminding  ourselves,  "Food  is  a  weapon  of  war— why  throw  it  away?" 

IV.    Saving  food  is  one  way  to  make  Food  Fight  for  Freedom  -  there  are  at 

least  8  other  ways.     (Here  you  may  list  or  review  the  9  consumer  actions 
listed  on  page  40  of  the  "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  information  program 
booklet. ) 


A.  There  is  only  so  much  food  to  go  aroimd — unless  we  all  of  us  get  in 
and  pitch  to  produce,  and  save,  and  presei-ve  and  share  more  of  our 
food  —  it  won't  do  its  full  part  as  a  weapon  for  victory. 

B.  Here  is  the  emblem  for  Victory  in  this  home  front  battle  for  Food, 

Look  at  itl     (Show  emblem.) 

Produce  I  Conserve!  Share  I  Play  Square  I 

That's  all  you  are  asked  to  do. 

Produce,  conserve,  share  and  play  square  I 

That's  all  we  need  to  do  to  Make  Food  Fight  for  Freedom,  and  do  our 
part  to  help  our  boys  shorten  this  war,  to  save  lives,  and  to  secure 
a  lasting  peace. 

We  want  every  person  in  this  town  100  percent  with  us  in  this  battle 
Let's  put  the  war  first,  and  win  the  peace  with  Food, 


Short  Speech  No.  2    FOOD  FI(5iTS  FOR  FKEEDOM 
(A  short  speech  for  local  adaptation.) 

I.    Would  you  like  to  go  to  your  office  or  store  or  shop  in  the  morning, 
knowing  that  across  your  desk  there  would  be  a  deadly  enemy  -  ready  - 
waiting  -  intent  upon  killing  youT 

A.  Knowing  that  all  your  working  day  and  most  of  your  night  this 
enemy  would  be  waiting  -  ready  to  kill  you  -  not  only  ready  -  but 
trying  -  with  all  his  might  -  \ising  every  trick  end  ruse  to  find  an 
unprotected  spotl 

B.  You  might  get  a  little  nervous,  and  want  your  friends  around  to  help 
you  —  or,  send  out  a  hurry  call  —  and  expect  them  to  back  you  up. 

C.  Maybe  that's  Just  how  our  boys  in  the  front  lines  feel^ 

D.  It's  a  sure  bet  they'll  feel  better  if  they  know  we  are  backing  them 
up. 

II.    There's  not  a  one  of  us  who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  add  some  extra  aimnunition 
to  the  clip  the  fighting  soldier  carries  at  his  belt. 

A.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  wants  to  be  able  to  do  something  -  something 
vital  and  direct  —  to  help  that  fighting  soldier. 

B.  Well,  there  is  a  job  you  can  do  -  every  one  of  you. 

1.  Young  or  old,  busy  or  only  partly  busy  you  can  help. 

2.  For  you  can  shorten  the  war  with  food. 

III.    Food  fights  for  freedom. 

A*    Whether  you  farm^  or  whether  you  cook  —  or  whether  you  work  at  a 
machine  and  just  eat  the  food  other  people  grow  and  prepare  you 
can  help  food  fight  alongside  our  soldiers  for  freedom. 

B.    The  food  ^ou  eat  -  the  food  you  grow  -  the  food  you  save  -  the  food 
you  share  —  help  shorten  the  war. 

1.    Shorten  the  war  and  you  save  lives. 

IV.    Food  is  not  just  something  to  eat. 

A.    It  is  composed  of  various  elements,  and  certain  of  those  elements 
are  vital  to  your  best  health. 

1.    Without  the  right  ones,  eaten  every  day,  you  cannot  do  your 
work  well  -  and  you  may  become  a  liability  to  your  coirrnivmityo 

a.    Doctors  and  nurses  have  gone  to  war© 


(over) 


B.  So  first  all  of  us  can  help  by  eating  -  every  day  -  the  foods  that 
vrill  keep  us  full  of  abundant  vitality  -  ready  to  do  our  job  whatever 
it  is. 

Ij,    The  plan  to  follow  is  easy 

a.  The  government  has  prepared  a  chart  of  the  7  basic 
food  groups  from  which  you  need  to  eat  every  day  for 
health. 

b.  You  can  find  out  what  these  foods  are  by   

(name  local  source). 

C.  Because  of  the  war,  you  may  not  always  find  the  foods  that  you  like 
best  in  the  market. 

1.    To  be  sure  that  you  are  providing  yourself  and  your  family  with 
the  food  values  necessary  for  abundant  health  you  should  know 
which  foods  to  buy  instead  of  those  which  are  scarce.  (Cite 
,  local  source  for  this  information.) 

Eating  the  right  foods  is  not  the  only  way  to  help  make  food  fight  for 
freedom  —  there  are  at  least  8  other  ways.    (Here  review  the  nine  consumer 
actions  listed  on  page  40  of  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  Information  Program 
booklet.) 

If  we  help  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  yre  will  shorten  the  war,  save  lives, 
and  bring  our  boys  and  girls  home  to  our  families  sooner. 

A*    Extra  food  produced  or  saved  at  home  means  more  food  that  goes 
abroad  to  fight. 


Short  Speech  No.  3    PULL  YOUR  BELTS  TIGHTER  FOR.  VICTORY! 


I.    Victory  and  more  victory  in  this  war  does  not  mean  more  food  for  you 
and  me.    It  means  exactly  the  opposite  —  a  greater  drain  upon  our 
food  supply.    No  matter  how  much  food  our  farmers  produce,  for  the 
rest  of  this  war,  our  country  will  always  need  more, 

A*    With  every  new  invasion,  victory  and  occupation,  more  of  our 

fighting  men  must  go  abroad  to  serve  in  many  foreign  lands,  and 
more  food  must  go  to  them. 

1.  A  soldier  eats  about  1^  pounds  more  food  per  day  than 
the  average  civilian. 

2.  For  every  man  serving  abroad,  a  9  month  food  supply 
must  be  set  aside  and  shipped,  as  compared  to  the 

3  month  supply  for  each  man  stationed  in  this  coxintry. 

B.    As  the  war  goes  on,  more  and  more  of  our  food  mxist  go  abroad  to 
feed  hunger-weakened  men,  women  and  children  in  Europe  and  Asia— 
to  all  peoples  liberated  from  the  Axis  yoke  —  until  they  can 
restore  their  own  production. 

1.    Oxir  food  is  now  a  psychological  weapon  helping  us  to  Victory. 
Knowledge  that  they  will  have  food  encoiirages  people  in 
occupied  coimtries  to  help  throw  off  the  Axis  yoke. 


II.    (Following  this  introduction,  include  whatever  portions  of  the  longer 
speeches.  Speech  No,  1  for  example,  fit  the  audience  and  speech 
situation. ) 


Short  Speech  No.      *  E^T  m  FOODS  VE  HAVE 

(This  speech  emphasizes  the  need  of  eating  new  foods  in  local 
abundance  in  order  to  set  aside  for  the  armed  forces  the  other 
food.s  they  need  to  maintain  the  "fighting  edge."    It  requires 
local  adaptation  with  reference  to  specific  local  foods.) 

I.    Private  citizens  everywhere  have  been  looking  for  ways  to  help  fight  for 
freedom. 

A.  They  ask,  "Isn't  there  something  I  can  do?  I  feel  so  helpless — if 
only  I  could  contribute — buying  war  bonds  with  all  the  money  I  can 
spare  isn't  enough — I  want  to  do  more," 

B.  We],l,  there's  one  way  that  isn't  so  dramatic,  maybe,  but  it  needs 
to  be  done. 

1.  That  way  is  Poodr— the  food  you  eat — the  food  you  grow — the  food 
you  save,  the  food  you  share, 

2.  That  food  can  shorten  the  war  and  save  lives. 

3.  First,  of  course,  in  making  "Food  Fight  for  Freedom,"  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  our  fighting  men  have  all  the  food  they  need, 

a.  The  meat,  fats  and  oils,  milk,  and  canned  foods — foods  that 
hs'^B  the  energy,  vitamin  and  mineral  values  needed  to  give 
our  men  the  "fighting  edge,"  and  so  end  the  war  the  sooner. 

b,  For  us  this  means  that  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
produce  these  foods  to  send  abroad  to  our  armed  forces — and 
it  means  that  we  ourselves  cannot  always  expect  to  have  as 
much  of  these  foods  to  eat  as  we  woiild  like, 

(1)  We  must  learn  to  eat  also  other  foods  for  health — 
fresh  fr>iit,  fresh  vegetables,  and  other  perishr- 
ables  we  cannot  ship  abroad — the  foods  we  have  in 
ample  supply  right  here  in  . 

11,    Be  very  sure  that  the  best  scientific  brains  of  Germany  have  been  busy 
planning  the  best  use  of  their  food  siipply. 

A.  The  Germans  know  what  lack  of  food,  did  to  them  in  the  last  war, 

B.  We  too  can  use  our  food  to  fight  in  this  war, 

C.  In  peace,  ours  is  a  land  of  abundance, 

1.    But  now,  the  demrd  for  our  food  for  ourselves,  our  allies 
and  for  strengthening  liberated  peoples  is  more  than  we  can 
fill. 


( over) 


2.    So,  here  on  the  home  front,  we  imist  plan.to  use  the  health 
and  energy  values  of  every  morsel  of  our  food, 

D.  We  must  use  here  at  home  the  food  that  is  not  easy  to  ship  to  the 

men  overseas. 

1,  ,The  bulky,  perishable  foods  that  are  not  easy  to  transport... 

2,  That  cannot  be  packed  into  a  small  space... 

3.  The  food  that  requires  a  longer  cooking  period  than  an 
army  on  the  march  has  time  to  give. 

4.  Yet  food  that  has  the  same  food  values... 

E,  Let's  eat  the  foods  we  have  at  home  and  send  the  other  to 
the  front  lines  to  Fight  for  Freedom. 

I  know  it  is  not  always  easy  to  learn  to  eat  a  new  food, 

A.  But  you  can  do  it  more  easily  v/hen  you  know  that  other  foods 
you  orce  used  are  out  on  the  l>attle  field  fighting  for  youj 

1.    That  is  what  happens  when  you  eat  the  foods  we  have  which 
contain  the  same  food  value?  as  a  food  we  sent  abroad  to 
fight  for  us, 

a.    You  are  a  soldier  then,  helping  food  Fight  for  Freedom, 

B,  At  the  same  time,  it's  our  job  at  home  to  eat  enoi^h  good  food  for 
the  health  and  energy  of  our  families. 

This  food  problem  offert  us  an  opportunity  to  use  the  ingenuity  for 
which  we  Americans  are  f  cunous. 

A,  Each  of  us  can  practice  good  basic  nutrition  every  day — 
using  the  local  foods  which  are  available — eating  foods  we 
never  ate  before — doing  our  wartime  job. 

1.    Eat  enough  food  and  the  right  food  for  health. 

B.  Take  no  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  foods  available;  send  a 
rightful  share  to  the  front  lines  to  fight  for  us. 

1,    That's  our  wartime  food  job. 

G,    War  is  making  changes  in  our  familiar  civilian  world,  but  if  in 

the  midst  of  battle  a  person  can  exclaim,  "Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass 
the  Ammonition,"  here  at  home  we  can  say  "Every  Day  We  Will  Make 
Food  Fight  for'  Freedom. " 


Short  Speech  NOo  5    FOOD  CAN  SHORTEN  THE  WAR 


I.    No  one  likes  war. 

A*    Not  one  of  us  would  deliberately  choose  to  start  a  war. 

B*    We  like  our  Jobs,  our  friends,  we  like  to  go  home  at  night  to  a 
complete  family  circle. 

0  C.    This  war  we  did  not  plan. 

D«    We  well  remember  the  December  day,  while  listening  to  the  radio  after 
our  American  Sunday  dinner  •••we  learned  that  the  world  war  was  now 
ours  too  •••  some  of  our  men  already  dead* 

E*    We  did  not  start  this  war* 

1.  But  we  are  going  to  end  it I    To  end  it  sooner* 

II.    This  November,  America's  Thanksgiving  month,  is  a  right  time  for  war  stock 
taking* 

A.  Time  to  review  quickly  what  we  have  done  and  see  how  we  can  make  the 
most  of  it* 

B.  The  technical  factors  of  war  we  can  well  leave  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
1*    They  can  handle  it* 

2*    But  the  Job  at  home  is  ours,  and  it  can  shorten  the  war* 

a*    There  is  a  way  we  can  do  it  •**  an  odvious  way  *.* 
almost  too  close  to  us  to  see  it  clearly* 

i 

III*    However,  it  is  a  hard  job — 
^  A.    Because  it  is  not  a  spectacular  job* 

B.  The  job  ia  to  use  food  to  Fight  for  Freedom. 
1*    Here  in  America  we  will  be  well  fed- 

2.  True,  we  may  not  always  have  the  foods  we  like  best,  but  we  can 
meet  all  of  our  nutritional  needs,  and  we  won't  Buffer « 

C.  While  in  other  countries,  *.*  countries  which  love  freedom  as  do  we,  - 
the  weapon  of  the  Axis,  —  starvation  —  is  not  only  a  threat* 


(over) 


1*    It       used  — 

a»    The  aged,       the  children,  —  the  ones  whose  backs 
are  not  strong  enough  to  produce,  —  under  Hitler's 
slave-labor  system  —  are  allowed  to  starve. 

b»    When  they  are  dead  they  do  not  have  to  eat  the  food 
they  are  too  frail  or  yoxmg  to  produce » 

We,  all  of  us,  men,  women  and  children,  thinking  of  that  realize,  at  once, 
that  food  is  a  precious  commodity  •••  a  commodity  fully  as  useful  in  war- 
winning  as  munitions* 

A«    Knowing  this,  we  will  plan  to  use  it  •••  use  it  to  our  advantage. 

1,    In  Russia,  they  have  been  fighting  longer  than  we,  using  their 
former  bread-basket,  the  Ukraine,  for  a  battleground, 

2»    In  America,  our  Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Plains  still  bear 
their  previous  harvest  load,  unmolested. 

a.    The  food  we  send  to  Riissia  keeps  their  soldiers 
fighting  the  Nazis. 

b*    Our  food  Fights  for  Freedom,  ther«« 

3*    In  England,  bombs  have  fallen  everywhere, 

a.  The  food  we  send  to  England  now  gives  the  R.A.F. 
strength  to  fly  load  after  load  of  return  bombs 
to  GermaDy. 

(1)    Our  food  fights  for  freedom,  there* 

4«    In  the  liberated  countries  it  is  the  same* 

a.    Our  food  fights  to  keep  them  alive  and  ready  to  begin 
all  over  again  to  grow  their  own  food. 

B.    You  see,  there  is  use  for  our  food  •••  wherever  the  IMited  Peoples 
fight, 

1.    Here  at  home  we  need  food  to  keep  our  wheels  of  production  tuniingo 

a*    Besides  the  man  behind  the  gun,  there  must  be  many  a 
man,  •••  and  woman,  ...  back  of  him,  making  the  things 
he  needs. 

b*    They  each  must  be  fed  so  they  nay  produce. 


(more) 


c.  Our  children  must  be  fed,  fed  well,  they  are  the 
generation  of  tomorrow  and  the  world  will  need  them 
strong. 

d.  We  must  use  our  food,  ...  to  sustain  us  at  home,  to 
help  our  fighters  and  fighting  allies  abroad— and 
their  people— and  to  shorten  the  war—and  bring  our 
fighters  home  sooner,  safe. 

)t  I  V.    Using  our  food  to  shorten  the  war  means  a  job  every  day  for  every  one  of  us, 

A.    When  v/e  produce  food,  we  must  produce  all  we  cans 

< 

B»    When  we  choose  food,  we  must  choose  it  to  provide  for  our  nutritional 
needs,  whether  we  use  familiar  or  unfamiliar  foods, 

C.  When  we  cook  food,  vra  must  cook  it  to  save  all  nutritive  values o 

D.  When  we  share  food,  we  must  share  it  fairly  and  cheerfully,  living 
up  to  the  rationing  and  pricing  system  which  provides  for  fair  and 
equal  sharing,    Tiiese  are  the  v/ays  we  can  shorten  the  war© 

VI o    It  is  your  job,  it  is  ray  job. 

A»    It  is  not  an  easy  job,  because  it  means  constant,  daily  attention  to 
details. 


But 

we 

must 

1. 

We 

must 

2. 

We 

must 

3. 

We 

must 

4. 

We 

must 

produce 

5. 

We 

must 

5#    We  must  save  and  produce  all  the  extra  food  we  can. 

C.    So  that  we  may  make  Food  Fight  for  Freedom,  shorten  the  war,  save 
lives,  and  bring  our  boys  home  sooner e 
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JOE  US8  IN  TRAjmNa  LBADBRS 
FOE  HOMB  VISITS  IH  TH» 
FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FHSSDOM  CAMFAIGV 


Prepared  \iy  th«  War  Food  Admlai  strati  on  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  IN  TRAINING 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  axty  prograia  that  those  who  are  to  carry 
it  on  be  adequately  trained.  That  is*  they  must  know  the  subject  of  the  message 
thoroughly,  know  how  to  go  about  carrying  it  to  others* 

Basic  principles  in  training  people  to  carry  out  ein  educationeJ  program 
of  this  kind  are  well  outlined  in  the  CCD  bulletin  for  the  block  leader  system, 
"The  Neighborhood  in  Action,"  and  in  material  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  about  training  neighborhood  leaders, 

"The  Neighborhood  in  Action"  says:  .  "Each  campaign  is  regularly  preceded 
by  instruction  in  the  specifics  of  the  work  to  be  done.  .  .  It  consists  in  ex- 
plaining the  objectives  of  the  campaign  and  the  techniques  to  be  used  in  gaining 
these  objectives.    Thus  a  good  part  of  any  such  training  period  might  simply 
highlight  the  significant  elements  in  any  printed  materials  which  explain  the 
program  to  the  block  leader  and  (with  the  block  leader's  help)  to  the  house- 
holder. 

"Simplicity  is  characteristic  of  all  well  pleamed  training  for  block 
leaders.  .  .In  the  training  process  there  is  a  need  to  use  every  device  that 
will  help  create  pleasurable  interest. 

"The  objectives  of  the  campaign  and  the  proper  methods  of  achieving  those 
objectives  through  the  block  organization  should  be  carefully  explained  to  the 
block  leaders.    It  is  essential  also  that  the  leaders  shotild  be  prepetred  to  answer 
the  questions  that  will  most  likely  arise  during  their  house-to-house  calls  on 
behalf  of  the  caznpaign.    In  etddition,  whatever  printed  materials  they  may  have 
to  distribute  should  be  explained  in  minute  detail." 

The  summary  of  the  National  Neighborhood  Leader  Conference  says: 

"It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  training  we  must  give  is  conditioned 
by  the  jobs  we  assign.    This  requires  job  analysis,  task  by  task.    The  training 
will  vary  according  to  past  experience  in  the  State  and  also  must  vary  according 
to  the  educational  background  of  our  people.    The  training  program  should  be 
geared  to  the  teaching  assets  and  ability  of  the  trainer.    It  must  provide  for 
a  continuing  flow  of  material  to  the  neighborhood  and  community  leaders,  for  they 
must  in  each  case  be  better  informed  than  those  to  whom  they  bring  their  findings, 
if  only  to  be  able  to  answer  objections," 


TRAINIKG  GUIDE 


Purpose  and  Importance  of  Home  Visits 

No  jot  in  the  campaign  is  more  important  than  the  home-to-home  contacts 
by  home  interviewers  in  carrying  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  message.  Home 
visiting  is  the  personal  part  of  the  campaign.    By  making  face-to-face  contacts 
the  message  about  food  and  its  part  in  shortening  the  war  and  securing  the 
peace  will  be  taken  to  every  home  in  the  community.    Full  acceptance  of  individual 
responsibility  in  every  home  should  be  the  emphasis  of  home  visits. 

Personal  visits  are  essential  in  this  particular  campaign  because  food 
is  a  complicated  subject  about  which  people  need  to  have  a  better  underlet  and!  ng. 
The  many  questions  that  different  people  have  in  their  minds  need  to  be  answered 
individually  —  and  a  personal  visit  Is  the  siirest  way  to  do  this. 

In  terms  of  simple  objectives,  the  home  interviewers  should  be  trained 
to  acconrpllsh  the  following  things: 

1,  To  give  knowledge  and  understanding  of  iatportemt  wartime  food  facts. 
This  Can  be  doxxe  primarily  through  use  of  the  folder,  You  Can  Shorten 
The  War  With  Food,  and  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  Food  Q,uis. 

2,  To  encourage  participation  in  community  food  projects  already  under 
way.    In  this  connection  a  copy  of  a  guide  to  community  food  projects 
should  be  left  at  each  home.    A  pattern  to  aid  the  Food  Committee  in 
preparing  this  local  guide  is  contained  in  this  Tool  Kit. 

3,  To  give  additional  information  about  particular  food  subjects  where 
interest  has  been  expressed  during  the  visit.    This  can  be  done  by 
leaving  copies  of  selected  food  leaflets  with  which  leaders  may  be 
st^plied,  such  as  the  National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide. 

Who  Does  the  Training 

The  block  leader  system  of  local  Defense  Councils  has  a  training  officer 
who  may  be  asked  to  arrange  for  training  sessions.     In  rural  areas,  the  county  agri- 
cultviral  extension  service  may  be  asked  to  arrange  for  training  neighborhood  leaders. 
If  these  facilities  are  lacking,  training  should  be  done  by  people  familiar  with 
training  for  home  visits.    In  any  case,  those  who  conduct  the  training  should  in- 
clude people  who  know  the  subject  matter  of  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  program 
thoroughly. 

At  training  sessions  there  should  also  be  present  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  answers  to  food  questions  likely  to  be  raised  in  the  home  visit  —  such 
as  representatives  of  Nutrition  Committees,  War  Price  and  Eationing  Boards,  and 
agricultural  War  Boards  in  rural  areas. 
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General  Recommendations 


Arrange  for  clearly  defined  territories  to  be  covered  so  each  home  will 
be  reached* 

Allow  adequate  time  for  training.    This  will  msLks  certain  that  leaders 
know  the  subject. 

Supply  materials  to  the  leaders.    This  material  will  include  a  copy  of 
the  Food  Quiz  for  each  home  to  be  visited,  one  copy  of  the  leader  of  the  illustrat- 
ed leaflet,  "You  Can  Shorten  the  War  with  Food,"  copies  of  the  guide  to  community 
food  projects,  and  copies  of  whatever  supplementary  food  leaflets,  such  as  The 
National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide,  are  to  be  used. 

Arrange  for  demonstrations  of  a  model  home  visit.    Use  Food  Fights  for 
Freedom  materials.    Use  the  Hints  for  Leaders  on  back  page  of  this  Guide. 

Help  the  interviewers  to  see  the  importance  of  their  job  —  enthusiasm  is 
of  first  importance. 

Have  a  member  of  the  training  group  in  headquarters  on  the  days  when  viaits 
are  made.    Let  the  leaders  know  the  training  member  is  there  and  may  be  telephoned 
for  further  help  if  necessary.    The  leaders  should  report  yrhen  they  have  covered 
their  territory. 

Arrange  for  redistribution  of  materials.    Some  leaders  will  have  too  many, 
others  not  enough. 

Invite  questions  from  the  leaders.    Tell  them  the  facts  in  answer  to  ques-* 
tions  of  particular  local  concern,  such  as  "Why  can't  I  get  butter?" 

How  to  Proceed  in  Training  Meeting 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(V 
(8 

(9 


Show  slide  film  if  you  have  it« 

Explain  purpose  of  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  Campaign. 

Distribute  materials  if  already  available. 

Tell  how  to  open  conversation  abovrt  this  visit. 

Tell  how  to  use  the  materials,  going  over  each  page  of  each  one. 

Tell  the  canvassers  how  to  meet  difficult  questions. 

If  possible,  present  demonstration  home  visit. 

Explain  how  leaders  can  get  further  help  such  as  euaother  session 
or  telephone  calls  at  headquarters,  at  specified  times. 

Urge  turning  in  surplus  materials  right  away» 


(10)  Question  and  answer  period. 
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What  the  Hone  Visit  Cone is t a  Of 

(1)  Explaining  the  pxirpoae  of  the  call* 

(2)  Looking  at  and  talking  over  the  illxistrated  folder.  You 
Can  Shorten  the  War  with  Food*    Show  pages  slowly.  Read 
copy,  but  don*t  go  into  long  explanations.    In  brief,  the 
emphasis  should  be  as  followst 

Front  page  -  Call  attention  to  emblem  and  the  four 
calls  to  action. 

Pages  1  and  2  -  Leader  can  add  personal  touch  if  home 
has  a  member/  relative,  neighbor,  or  close  friend  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Page  on  Produce  -  Discuss  with  household  its  onm  ac- 
ccMnplishments  and  possibilities  —  Victory  Garden, 
work  on  farm,  work  in  a  food  processing  plant,  etc* 

Page  on  Conserve  -  Appropriate  food  leaflets,  such  as 
tiie  Weu-time  Nutrition  Guide,  may  be  used  in  this  dis- 
cussion where  interest  is  shown. 

Page  on  Share  -  Ebaphasise  that  rationing  is  sharing 
witii  fighting  men,  neighbors  and  allies. 

Page  on  Play  Square  -  Home  Front  Pledge  is  a  "Play 
Square"  Pledge. 

(3)  Explain  and  leave  the  guide  to  community  food  projects.  Sug- 
gest hew  rrjai.ly  may  take  part  in  any  of  food  projects.  IVhere 
intereft  :.s  5  hewn,  explain  fully* 

(4)  Mention  "Kitchen  Pin-up"  available  in  retail  food  stores. 

(5)  As  the  last  thing,  leave  copy  of  Food  Quiz  where  the  family 
is  interested.    Suggest  trying  it  on  other  members  of  family. 
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Hlnte  for  Leaders 
Prom  0CD»8  "bulletin.  "The  Neighborhood  in  Action:" 

The  ino«t  Important  part  of  a  hlock  leader's  work  is  done  in  talks  with  hie 
nei^bore.    Generally  this  la  taken  care  of  in  house- to-house  calls.    In  such  talks 
a  few  families  may  he  slow  to  see  the  need  for  their  help  in  each  war  drive.  But 
friendly,  well-managed  calls  will  soon  hare  the  %diole  nei^borhood  helping  as  one 
team. 

Here  are  10  hints  on  how  to  make  these  calls  get  the  best  results: 

1*    The  most  important  thing  is  to  know  exactly  what  you  are  to  do,  vib^  it 
must  be  done,  how  and  \diere  your  nei^bors  can  help  do  it,  and  when  the  work  starts* 

2.  Plan  beforehand  the  things  you  want  to  say  —  how  you  are  going  to  begin 
and  the  questions  you  want  to  ask. 

3.  Before  going  to  a  hrme,  try  to  learn  the  names  of  the  people  liring  there 
and  enotL^  about  their  dally  routine  to  prevent  such  mistakes  as  making  a  call  ^/ihen 
a  night  worker  would  be  asleep  or  when  a  housewife  would  be  hurrying  off  to  shop  or 
do  %rar  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  visit  let  the  neighbor  know  about  you  and  your  work* 
The  nei^bor  %d.ll  want  to  know  your  name,  where  you  live,  what  the  Block  Leader  Service 
is,  and  your  place  in  it*    It  helps  to  leave  your  name  and  address  on  a  little  slip 
that  she  can  put  in  a  convenient  place  like  the  telephone  book. 

5*    Do  not  apologize  for  your  visit*    It  is  part  of  a  vital  war  Job  approved 
by  your  government. 

6*    Do  not  "eoiswer  back"  when  a  nei^bor  criticises  the  government  or  insists 
on  making  complaints  about  the  war  program*    Try  to  find  out  ifrtiat  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  and  do  what  you  can  to  straighten  things  out*    No  matter  what  happens,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  get  ruffled.    You  cannot  be  insulted  unless  you  choose  to  be* 

7*    If  you  are  asked  any  question  you  cannot  answer,  simply  say  that  you  do 
not  know,  but  will  find  out*    A  note  in  your  notebook  %d.ll  remind  you* 

It  is  best  to  asfltune  that  everyone  is  doing  %diat  he  can  to  win  the  war* 
You  may  be  working  many  hours  as  a  block  leader,  but  it  is  a  ml '^take  to  let  this 
develop  into  sympathy  for  yourself.    Millions  of  others  ai>e  also  working  hard  in  the 
war  effort  or  have  relatives  in  the  service,  and  your  neighbor  may  be  one  of  these* 

9.    Be  sure  yoxir  visit  is  handled  in  such  a  friendly  way  that  your  nei^bor 
will  welcome  you  the  next  time* 

10*    ?rom  first  to  last,  do  not  try  to  boss  in  any  way,  or  do  anything  to 
check  up  on  your  nei^bor* 
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TOUR  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ••iX)OD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM" 


In  this -part  of  the  kit  are  aids  for  wrking  with  yoiir  local  newspaper 
in  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  program.    The  items  are: 

1,  Some  general  suggestions  and  news  slants  to  consider* 

2,  Some  "pattern"  stories,  NOT  to  he  used  as  they  are,  hut  to  help  you 
shape  up  yoxir  local  news  about  the  program, 

3,  Newspaper  "mate"  of  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  emblem  in  three  sizes. 
From  these,  "cuts"  can  be  cast  for  printing.    While  your  newspaper  probably  has 
received  such  mats  throu^  its  sources,  you  may  find  cases  to  use  them,  or  may 
want  to  print  the  emblem  on  other  material* 

NOTE:    For  your  information,  a  "proof  book"  showing  advertising  material  for 
sponsorship  by  local  merchants  in  support  of  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  program 
will  be  furnished  to  newspapers  through  their  own  soxirces,    Tou  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  one  ad  in  the  proof  book  6n  the  work  of  your  Citizens'  Food 
Information  Committee,    Tou  may  wish  to  discuss  this  with  yotir  publisher,  or  his 
advertising  manager, 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRESS  ACTIVITT 

When  phoning  the  editor,  or  reporting  the  basic  facts  to  him  in 
person  or  by  mailt  have  the  basic  facts  at  hand:    Who,  irtiy,  where. 
when,  how. 

If  you  are  inexperienced  at  writing,  it  might  be  beet  to  place  all 
of  the  basic  fcusts  neatly  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  the  editor  do 
the  assembling. 

Some  suggested  "pattern"  stories  are  enclosed,  NOT  with  the  idea  you 
will  use  them  as  they  are,  but  that  they  indicate  what  you  mi^t  do. 

In  submitting  written  material:    Keep  yotir  material  CONCISS.  Editors 
are  crowded  for  space.    Keep  material  on  one  page,  if  possible,  but 
if  it  runs  over,  in  no  case  write  on  the  back  side  of  a  page.  Double 
or  triple- space  your  typewritten  material.    Leave  ample  margins  and 
plenty  of  space  at  the  top  of  Page  1,    NOTE:    Pattern  stories  in  this 
kit,  since  NOT  intended  for  use  without  adaptation,  are  single  spaced. 

Just  give  the  facts  to  the  editor;  he  will  be  smart  enou^  to  wei^ 
their  worth.    Offer  hia  your  services  and  Biaterial,  and  let  him  do 
the  Job  of  coordinating.    In  other  words,  after  presenting  your  proj- 
ect cleeurly,  keep  out  from  underfoot. 

A  preliminary  phone  call  to  the  editor  mi^t  be  advisable  in  many  cases, 
rather  than  walking  in  on  him  "cold"  and  deluging  him  with  material. 
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HEWS  SLANTS  TO  CONSIDER 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  pamphlets  on  the  Pood  Fights  for  Freedom  cam- 
paign»  "Inf ormation  Program"  and  "Motilization  G^iide"  contain  an  almost  exhaus- 
tive n\jm"ber  of  topics  around  tifhich  news  stories  can  be  built» 

In  amplifying  the  pamphlets*  however,  we  offer  these  suggestions: 

1.  When  the  committee  meets  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  campaign, 
"be  sure  to  report  that  meeting  to  the  newspaper  people,  (You 
have  "been  provided  with  a  saunple  "pattern"  story).    All  subse- 
quent steps  in  the  campaign  should  likewise  be  reported  such  as 
proclamation,  downtown  eadiibita,  etc. 

2.  A  leader  ^o  has  visited  many  homes  mi^t  talk  with  a  reporter 
and  thereby  fashion  a  story.    Discretion  should  be  used  in  men- 
tioning names  of  those  visited. 

3.  Somebody  from  the  committee  ml^t  go  to  the  library  and  compile  a 
list  of  appropriate  books* 

U.    You  mi^t  gather  some  sample  well-balanced  meals  which  ingenious 

housewives  have  concocted  since  the  "belt  tightening"  period  started. 

5.  Some  specific  Victory  Gardening  results  would  undoubtedly  make 
good  reading. 

6.  Compare  a  Victory  menu  with  a  pre-war  menu,  and  show  that  it*s 
just  as  healthful. 

7.  Get  some  food  ^testimonial"  slants  from  visiting  Seirvice  men  and 
women. 

8.  A  hospital  dietician  or  other  Nutrition  Committee  member  could  pos- 
sibly offer  some  valuable  nutrition  hints. 

9.  Mi^t  line  up  a  feature  story  along  these  lines:    Ask  a  local  re- 
porter to  take  an  urban  person  on  a  visit  to  a  nearby  farm.  The 
story  wxild  tell  how  the  city  person  found  out  that  food  doesn't 
"Just  happen". 

10.  Watch  the  papers  for  news  on  rehabilitation  of  liberated  people. 
There  will  be  angles  on  rationing  and  wise  use  of  food  facilitating 
this  rehabilitation. 

11.  leep  a  lookout  for  specific  experience  stories  lAich  apply  to  any 
phase  of  the  campaign  and  ttirn  in  the  tips  to  the  editors.  (Ex- 
periences in  sharing,  balanced  meals,  etc.) 

12.  County  agents.  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  State  Agriculttiral  of- 
ficials, CPA  offices*  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  offices  often 
have  good  source  material  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  food  situa- 
tion. 


SAMPLE  STOBT 

FIRST  MESTINa  AKHOUSCSD 
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Oronndwork  for  Boblllclng  the  citizens  of  (coiuity  or  city)  for  special 
obserrance  of  7ood  for  Freedon  Month  in  Hoyem'ber  was  laid  (tine  and  place)  at 
a  Beetlng  of  '(list  sponsors  initiating  the  campaign,  giring  their  titles). 

Prelininary  plans  for  organizing  a  Citizens' Food  Information  Committee 
to  head  ttp  the  program  were  completed  and  (time  and  place)  was  set  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  committee* 

Two  main  goals  will  be  aimed  at  hy  the  committee  in  plannizig  the  Food 
Fi^ts  for  Freedom  program,  opening  with  the  Kovember  ohserrance,  according 
to  (name  and  title)  who  presided  at  the  preliminary  meeting.    Coal  one  is  to 
help  erery  citizen  \mderstand  the  basic  facts  about  wartime  food:    its  produo* 
tion;  how  it  fights  with  our  armed  men.  our  allies,  liberated  peoples*  and  on 
the  home  front;  how  food  supplies  are  allocated  between  these  groups  and  ^rhj; 
how  increased  purchasing  power  affects  our  food  supplies;  why  rationing  and 
price  control  are  eesentied;  how  much  we  waste,  %^ere  and  why  we  oust  conserre; 
and  why  it's  rltal  to  adjust  our  ways  of  using  food  in  the  li^t  of  war  needs* 

Goal  two  calls  for  action  by  individual  citizens  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  use  food  as  a  weapon  for  winning  the  war  and  the  peace*    This  a;^eal  for  ac- 
tion is  summarized  in  the  campaign  slogan:    PBODUCS  AHD  CONSEETS,  ^ABS  AKD  PLaI 
SQPAfiS. 

Sponsors  of  the  Food  Committee  expressed  confidence  that  when  the  atten- 
tion of  local  citizens  is  focusjsd  on  all  the  basic  facts  regarding  the  food  situa^ 
tion,  they  will  redouble  their  efforts  on  edl  sectors  of  the  food  front* 

While  many  public  spirited  groups  have  long  been  active  in  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  different  phases  of  the  food  situation  it  was  felt  that 
a  single,  unified  but  oomprehensiTS  campaign  would  result  in  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  highly  complicated  but  vastly  important  food  situation* 

Emphasizing  the  ii^rtance  of  the  role  of  every  citizen  in  the  food 
strategy  of  the  United  Hations,  representatives  of  many  different  groups  in  the 
coauBunity  have  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  Citizentf  Food  Information  Committee* 
Croxqps  lAxidi  have  been  invited  to  particix)ate  include: 

(Lift  here  the  economic  groups  —  farm,  labor,  new8x>apers,  radio* 
etc.  eind  organizations*    The  more  completely  all  different  interests 
of  the  community  are  represented,  the  better,  as  the  aim  is  total 
mobilization  on  the  food  front.) 

First  action  of  the  new  Citizens'  Food  Information  Committee  at  its  meet- 
ing (time  and  place)  will  be  to  elect  a  chairman  and  to  start  developing  a  pro- 
gram which  will  reach  into  every  home  in  (town  or  county)  to  enlist  men,  women, 
and  children  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  me^e  food  fi^t  for  freedom. 
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SIMPLI  STORT 
7IBST  MESTIHO  EELD 

The  effort  to  nobllise  cltlsent  of  (naae  and  county)  In  the  food  ?l^t« 
for  TreedoB  prograB  during  Sorember  svuag  into  gear  (tine  and  place  of  meeting) 
the  Citixene*  ?ood  Information  Committee  held  its  first  meeting. 

(Vame  and  title)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Comndtteet  which  voted  to 
ask  Mayor  (name)  to  proclaim  the  month  of  HoTember  7ood  for  Treedom  Month  in 
the  town  of  (name  of  tovzO  and  to  inrite  farmers  from  the  nearby  community  to 
participate  in  the  obserraxusest  ^ich  will  Include  a  mass  meeting.    The  plan 
for  this  meeting  is  to  hare  outstanding  speakers  representing  consumers,  agri- 
cultture,  and  industry  present  the  basic  food  facts  and  rally  citizens  to  do 
everything  in  their  x>ower  on  the  food  front.    This  is  in  line  with  the  caa^aign 
Botto<    Produce  and  Conserre*  Share  and  Play  Square,  t^ich  recognizes  that  the 
aietlTe  cooperation  of  every  citizen  is  important  to  the  success  of  America's 
war  food  strategy. 

A  nine-point  program  of  action  for  citizens  was  endorsed  by  the  committee 
as  follows: 

1.  Produce  more  food  of  the  ri^t  kinds,  on  farms  and  In  Victory  Gardens. 

2.  Conserve  food,  stop  waste. 

3.  Preserve  fresh  and  perishable  foods. 

U.    lat  the  ri^t  foods  every  day  for  health  and  strength. 

5.  Substitute  plentiful  for  s<^ce  foods  In  jomt  diet. 

6.  Share  throu^  rationing      liy  refugting  to  buy  or  sell  rationed 
foods  without  stamps  for  every  point. 

7.  Help  keep  food  costs  down  — >  by  payixig  or  charging  no  more  than 
legal  prices. 

8.  Take  active  part  in  commonity  food  projects*  and  inspire  your 
friends  and  nei^bors  to  do  the  same. 

9.  Put  the  w&r*e  food  deisand  first,  and  adjust  yoxtr  thinking  and 
habits  to  wartime  conditions. 

Becognizing  that  intelligent  action  must  be  based  on  understanding,  the 
Committed  also  agreed  that  a  central  food  information  center  should  be  established, 

(At  this  point  give  location  of  information  center  and  opening  date 
if  arrangements  have  been  made;  or  an  appeal  for  free  office  space  in 
a  central  location  if  none  has  been  found.) 

It  is  planned  to  use  the  proposed  Food  Information  Committee's  headqtiarters 
as  a  clearing  house  for  answering  questions,  supplying  information  material  and 
obtaining  speakers  for  organizations  planning  to  hold  food  Fights  for  Freedom  pro- 
grams or  study  meetings* 


SAMPLE  STOHT  -  5  - 

HOME  VISITS  PLABMSD 


Houeewivee.  teachera.  home  economics  students  and  other  inf«^o.*  ^ 

 ,  particxaarly  asked  to  attend.   — 

(Hote:    Delete  above  paragraph  if  community  is  strictly  urban.) 

"The  food  problem  is  so  rast  that  it's  httt-A  -p^*.  ^-^a* 
citizens  to  get  the  whole  picture  which  fwL       I  /  ^  °'*^wily  well-informed 

It  is  expected  that  OCD  block  leaders  win  t«v«         <  4*4 
town  homes.    Nei^borhood  leaders  worWnr^th  sLlf  ?  Itiative  in  rieiting 

in  the  county.  voriclng  with  Sxtension  will  spark  plug  the  ca^aign 

^fr:;ri^i;*:.;^r  -i^^rhood  ^ers  if  community 

are  reprtl^it'^TeS'iJIhi'o^I^L'Li?'  ^'^'^         ^''"^^  course- 

-ation  Committee:    iLse  re^rf:^*^^^^^^^    "J^l'T'^t       "^^^  ^"r- 
groups.  representatlTes  will  be  asked  to  report  back  to  their 
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SAMPLE  STORT 

700D  TOR  FREEDOM  PROCLAMATION 


Mayor  (aaae)  proclaimed  NoTem'ber  as  Food  for  Freedom 
^tonth  In  (to%fn  or  coxmty)  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Co\xncil  (time). 

This  proclamation,  underlining  the  importance  of  food  to 
the  war,  was  ieaued  on  the  reconuneniation  of  the  recently  organized 
Citizens'  Food  Information  Comaiittee. 

The  proclamation  was  as  follow*; 

(Insert  proclamation  here.) 

'Tho\]^  we  are  Just  getting  under  way  with  our  mohillzation 
plans,  the  splendid  interest  and  cooperative  spirit  evinced  "by  all 
groups  of  the  community  in  really  putting  over  Food  for  Freedom 
Month  holds  great  promise  for  its  success,"  said  (name)*  Chairman 
of  the  Food  Information  Committee, 


V 


SAMPL£  STOBI 
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CIVIC  AHD  OOHER  CLUBS  OOOPEHATB 


The  first  week  of  Food  for  Freedom  Month  began  auspiciously  with 
a  number  of  civic  trade  and  business  groi?>8  planning  to  feature  Food  Fi^ts 
for  Freedom  facts  at  their  luncheon  meetings.    Already  scheduled  are; 

(List  meetings  planned  at  this  point.) 

All  groups  of  the  conmunity  are  cooperating  splendidly  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Citizens'  Food  Information  Committee  to  mobilize  the  community  100  percent 
to  do  their  full  share  on  the  food  front,  according  to  (name).  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens*  Food  Information  Committee, 

Merchants  are  cooperating  by  featuring  information  which  civilians 
should  know  about  the  food  situation  in  their  advertisements. 

Dramatizing  the  record  of  the  faj^mer  in  breaking  food  production  goals 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  there  is  a  graphic  window  display  at  (place). 

Underlining  the  iiiportance  of  the  homenaker  in  the  food  picture,  women's 
clubs  are  featuring  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  programs.    For  instance, 

(Here  list  meetings  scheduled) 

Purpose  of  the  home  visits,  to  start  soon,  is  to  presait  to  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
(name  of  town)  the  basic  facts  on  the  food  situation,  an  understanding  cf  \i^ch 
is  essential  to  enable  every  citizen  to  do  his  utmost  on  the  food  front  to 
speed  the  day  when  our  soldier  boys  return, 

Toung  (town)  ians  will  also  be  presented  %dth  an  over-all  view  of 
the  food  situation  and  how  they  can  be  good  soldiers  on  the  food  front. 

This  will  be  done  through  the  cooperation  of  the  schools,  some  of 
which  are  planning  special  programs. 

(Here  list  school  activities,  which  might  include 
essay  contests,  poster  contests,  programs  in  tbt 
auditorium,  and  special  Food  Fl^ts  for  Freedon 
assignments  in  vocational  agriculture,  home 
economics,  or  current  events  classes.) 

One  of  the  hl^  spots  of  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  observances  to  come 
later  in  the  month  is  a  mass  meeting.    Plans  are  now  progressing  to  make 
this  meeting  a  major  event  in  which  the  whole  community  will  share. 


SAMPLE  STOET 
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FABMER  SPEAKER  ON  FOOD  FOB.  FREEDOM 


Citizens  of  (town)  can  rest  assured  that  fanners  in  (comity  or  state) 
and  nation  will  not  let  them  down,  (farmer  speaker)  told  members  of  the 
Citizens*  Food  Information  Conmittee  at  a  luncheon  meeting  (time  and  place). 
( Occasion  could  he  f amer-husinessmen  luncheon  or  other  group) . 

Although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  give  final  crop  figures  for  19^3 » 
indications  are  good  that  total  food  production  for  the  nation  will  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  break  all  production  records,  said  (name), 

(state  or  county)  faainers  have  made  a  good  record,  too,  despite 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  production. 

(List  iii^Ksrtant  crops  and  production  estimates  in  relation 
to  I9H3  goals  or  19^  production,  taking  imi:LBual  weather 
conditions,  etc.  into  accoimt.) 

"This  record  was  not  achieved  without  long,  hard  hours  of  work  on 
ths  pert  of  farm  families,  the  women  working  shoulder  to  shotilder  with  the 
nnn"^  said  (name). 

The  speaker  pointed  out,  however,  that  despite  the  record-breaking 
food  production,  citizens  should  not  expect  a  relaxation  of  rationing,  or 
let  down  in  their  efforts  to  make  every  ounce  of  food  coiont  to  the  utmost. 
For  the  war  demands  for  food  are  continually  mounting.    Our  government 
food  authorities  will  see  to  it,  however,  that  nothing  interferes  with 
meeting  necessary  civilian  food  requirements. 

Not  only  by  helping  fanners  with  the  harvest  in  cases  of  emergency, 
but  by  watching  the  meuicet  pages  and  buying  perishable  foods  for  canning  and 
storage  when  there  are  teaiporary  local  "siirpluses"  due  to  lack  of  transportation 
and  storage  facilities,  townspeople  can  increase  the  nation's  total  food 
supplies.    By  so  doing,  they  will  not  only  insure  their  families  better  eating 
next  yesir  but  they  will  help  back  our  soldiers  in  fighting  the  war. 

Regarding  food  production  prospects  for  next  year,  (name)  said  that 
farmers  whom  he  has  contacted  plan  to  continue  their  efforts  to  produce 
maximum  war  crops. 

(a  statement  about  I9UU  goals,  based  on  latest 
information  available  could  conclude  this  release.) 


SiLMPLS  STOET 
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FOOD  K)R  FREEDOM  MASS  MEETINGS 


A  citizens'  mse  meeting  at  (time)  in  (place)  will  "be  the  Meh  point  of 
this  week's  observance  of  Pood  for  Freedom  Month  in  (town  or  coirnty), 

(Name),  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Food  Infoiroation  Conmittee,  will 
preside  at  the  meeting  which  will  feature  well  known  speakers,  including: 

(List  speakers,  indicating  gro-ap  each  represents:  farmers 
distributors,  consumers,  etc.) 

Each  speaker  will  outline  "briefly  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
particular  group  which  he  represents  to  fight  the  war  on  the  food  front.  This 
is  to  the  end  of  dramatizing  the  inqportance  of  every  one  of  the  ( census  figure) 
residents  of  (town  or  county)  in  making  America's  food  strategy  work  most 
effectively. 

Farther  en9>hasizing  that  the  tremendous  Job  cf  producing  and  managing 
our  food  s\:^lies  to  best  meet  the  practically  unlimited  wartime  denaiidB  calls 
for  teamwork,  representatives  of  various  (list  labor,  farm,  trade,  church,  etc.) 
organizations  have  teen  invited  to  sit  on  the  platform  and  to  send  delegations 
to  the  meeting  ( time)  • 

In  recognition  of  the  splendid  production  record  of  faxmers  of  (name) 
county  and  the  big  Job  that  faces  them  next  year,  (chairman  or  mayor)  particularly 
invited  farm  families  to  i)articipate  in  the  mass  meeting.    Because  of  the 
shortage  of  gas  and  tires,  it  is  suggested  that  wherever  possible  neighbors 
double  \ip  on  transportation  and  combine  the  trip  to  the  mass  meeting  with 
doing  their  marketing. 

(Note:    Delete  above  paragraph  if  strictly  urban  coiummity.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend,  the  program  will  be 
broadcast  over  (station  and  time).    It  is  expected  that  some  neighborhoods  where 
transportation  difficulties  prevent  attending  the  big  meeting  in  (place)  will 
hold  their  own  meetings  with  groups  of  friends  gathering  in  homes  and  "tuning 
in"  on  the  speeches. 

Citizens  who  have  not  yet  signed  the  Home  Front  Pledge  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  at  a  booth  (place  at  or  near  meeting).    The  Food  Infor- 
mation Center  at  (location)  will  also  be  open  before  and  after  the  meeting  to 
answer  inquiries,  si^ly  information  material,  and  take  requests  for  speakers 
in  connection  with  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom  meetings  which  various  groups 
plan  to  hold  later  in  the  month. 
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SAMPLE  OP  POSSIBLE  FEATDHE  ON  HDME  VISIT  EXPERIENCES 


Anybody  who  thinks  the  citizens  of  ( tovm  or  county)  are  indifferent 
or  apathetic  about  the  wartime  food  situation  and  their  individual  respon- 
sibility to  aid  in  America's  food  strategy  should  go  ringing  door  bells 
for  an  hour  or  two  with  one  of  the  volunteer  leaders  who  are  making  home 
visits  in  the  Pood  Fights  for  Preedom  program. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  (name),  who  heads  up  this  activity  which  is 
being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  Pood  Inforaation  Committee, 

"Ifetil  I  talked  with  you  I  didn't  see  why  I  shoTildn't  have  any  food 
I  wanted,  if  I  had  the  money  to  buy  It  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it," 
confessed  a  housewife  in  a  well-to-do  neighboiiiood. 

"But  thinking  of  poor  children  who  might  have  to  go  without  because  I 
ha^e  more  than  my  share  ....  well,  I  wouldn't  want  that.  As  long  as  we're 
getting  plenty  for  health,  I  guess  I  shouldn't  complain  if  I  have  to  spend 
more  time  marketing  and  planning  my  meals, 

"And  when  I  think  of  the  food  supplies  that  go  to  our  Allies  under 
Lend-Lease  in  the  terms  of  lives  of  American  boys  saved,  I  don't  begrudge 
the  Russians  a  little  butter  or  the  British  some  powdered  eggs." 

Interviewers  who  worked  in  the  business  district  or  contacted  neighbor- 
hood storekeepers  reported  that  businessmen  generally  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  teamworic  in  making  Pood  Fight  for  Freedom. 

Several  merchants  pointed  out  that  unless  customers  cooperate  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  rationing  and  price  ceilings  work,  they  make  it 
doubly  hard  for  the  honest  storekeeper.    For  anyone  who  pays  more  than  the 
ceiling  price  or  accepts  scarce  food  without  ration  points,  is  thereby 
diverting  food  s\:^plies  into  the  black  market.    That  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  merchant  who  sells  at  the  ceiling  price  and  will  not  have  black  market 
dealings  to  get  the  goods  he  needs  to  stay  in  business. 

Determination  of  (county)  farmers  to  continue  doing  everything  to 
increase  food  production  impressed  leaders  who  visited  farm  homes.  Many 
farmer*  expressed  appreciation  for  the  help  they  had  received  from  the 
townspeople  in  harvesting  their  crops  and  warned,  "We're  probably  going 
to  need  more  help  next  year." 


(Delete  above  paragraph  if  strictly  urban  community) 


INTRODUCING 

The  Citizens'  Food  Information  Committee  of 


INSERT 


NAME  OF  UITDC 

YOUR  CITY  niinL 


SALUTE  your  neighbors  who  have  banded  together  in  The  Citizens' 
Food  Information  Committee  to  bring  you  the  facts  about  the  food 
situation.  Help  them  help  you  serve  your  country  and  this  community  by 
making  Food  Fight  for  Freedom. 

For  food  is  the  mightiest  weapon  of  them  all.  Our  own  boys  know  it 
and  appreciate  what  we  on  the  home  front  are  doing  to  produce  more  of  it. 
To  save  and  use  every  scrap  of  it.  To  share  our  food  willingly  with  them 
and  with  each  other.  And  to  play  fair  with  food  by  buying  no  rationed  foods 
without  ration  stamps  and  never  paying  more  than  top  legal  prices. 

Watch  for  announcements  of  the  work  of  this  committee.  Its  members 
are  your  friends  and  neighbors.  They  are  giving  freely  of  their  time,  with- 


out pay,  to  help  you  help  speed  our  boys  home.  They  will  show  you  the  part 
each  family  can  play  in  making  Food  Fight  for  Freedom.  Here's  what 
you  can  do : . 

1.  PRODUCE  FOOD,  where  and  when  you  can.  Farmers  are  urged  to  meet  farm  goals. 
City  families  are  urged  to  plan  a  bigger  Victory  Garden,  to  help  out  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  food  processing  plant  if  possible. 

2.  CONSERVE  FOOD.  Can  and  preserve  food  Cut  waste.  Stretch  your  food  supply  by 
substituting  plentiful  for  scarce  foods  Balance  your  meals  for  good  nutrition. 

3.  SHARE  FOOD.  Put  the  war's  food  demands  first.  Share  the  supplies  willingly  with 
your  armed  forces,  your  AIlie<:  your  neighbors. 

4.  PLAY  SQUARE  WITH  FOOD.  Accept  no  rationed  foods  without  giving  up  ration 
stamps.  Pay  no  more  than  top  legal  prices  under  any  drcumstanccs. 


Members  of  the  Committee 


Chairman  or  uir 


Support  and  Encourage  your  Citizens'  Food  Information  Committee 

SPONSOR'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

THIS  ADVBRTISBMENT  PREPARED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  WAR  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  OFFICE  OF  WAR  INFORMATION  AND  THE  WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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